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hRim'm saKMics 11— «l«^jn=5i^ 

Nature and Title of the Work. — ^The work " Kumarapala pratihodha." 
contains a general description of the teachings m the Jam religion given from 
time to time by the Jain preeeptor Hemdcharya to Knmarapala, the illnstrious 
ChSlukya king of Gnjarfit, and also of the manner in which, after getting 
these lessons, the King gradnally got completely converted to Jainism The 
author has given the title of “yi«a Zldan/m to this work, but 

we have preferred to retain to it the title of " Kumarapala prahbodha," for 
two reasons , first because that title is found mentioned in the colophon at the 
end of the work, and secondly because that title by itself carries to the 
general reader the idea of the subject matter of the work itself 

The Mss material — The present edition of the work has been prepared 
from a palm leaf Ms “ found in a Jain Bhandur at Fatan, the ancient Capital 
of Gujarat and now a Taluka town in the Kadi Print (District) of the Baroda 
State ruled by His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwad The Ms consists of 
two hundred and fifty five leaves Each leaf is 2 ft 7 inches long and only 2 
inches broad, and on each side of it are wntten from three to five lines in 
Devamgati script in black ink Each line contains from 140 to ISO letters and 
has three divisions separated by spaces one inch long These spaces have holes 
(in the middle) through which pass strings to fasten together all the leaves 
This Ms was wntten at Cambay in Samvat 1458 (A D 1402) “ 

Palm leaf Mss of this Age and their Imperfections— As no other 
palm-leaf Ms wntten after this date has been found by me in any of the Jain 
Bhandars, 1 am led to infer that this is one of the last palm leal Mss wntten 
in Gujarat, and, in fact, in Western and Northern India From the sources 
of Jain history it is found that the art of wnting on palm leaf had begun to 

1 — Ueadeted lato English from the original Qnjarnh profane written by the 

editor — J S K \ 

2— This palm leal Me , as also the other mentioned later on was proonred by the 
ate Mr C D Dalai M A Sanskrit Librarian in the Central Library Baroda, from 

1 SanghaTi s Bhandar and Sanghayina Fadano Bhandar respeotirely — J S K 
) 3 This Ms has been noticed by Prof P Peterson in his A Pifth Ecport of 

Operations in Search of Sanskrit Mes m the Boinbiy Circle, 1602-95 
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decline from almost tlie begimiiug of the 14tli century A. D., and paliV 
was rapidly giving place to paper as a material of writing. At tnal time all tn J 
palm-leaf works in tke vast Ms.-collections located in Patau, Cambay, Jesal- 
mere and other places noted for suck collections were being rapidly and simul- 
taneously copied on paper. Tke oldest paper Mss . available at present all 
belong to this period. Similarly tke latest palm-leaf Mss. to be found at present 
weie written in that period and none written after that time is now available. 
This indicates that paper must have been introduced in these regions at that 
very time. At tke time when tke present manuscript was written, the 
practice of writing on palm-leaf was getting scarce and tke scribes were on 
tke verge of forgetting tke ait of writing on palm-leaf and also the art of 
preparing tke special ink required for suck writing. Tke caligrapky seen on 
this palm-leaf MS. is of a very inferior kind as compared to that seen on old 
palm-leaf MSS. Tke script of tke present MS. is not so beautiful as that of 
tke MSS. of tke 12tk and tke 13tk centuries, nor is tke ink so excellent. The 
ink used for tke present MS. is very thin and has are now disappeard from 
several places and lines after lines on several pages have become so obliterat- 
ed as to make their deciphering all tke moie difficult. Compared to this the 
ink used on tke palm-leaf MSS. of two to three hundred years before this 
period appears still to be brilliant and deep black. Nor is tke purity of 
language, to be observed in tke old palm-leaf MSS., preserved in this MS. 
Tke reason of this is that tke scribes of old times were men possessing a 
general knowledge of Sansknt and Prakrit languages; and even good many 
learned men of those times used to write their works themselves. Hence, as 
a rule, very few mistakes aie to be seen in MSS. of those times. But at the 
time when tke present MS. was written, tke process of copying palm-leaf 
MSS. on paper having been commenced on a very large scale, there was no 
to be found a sufficiently large number of scribes, possessing good literary 
qualifications, able to cope with this work; hence only scribes of mediocK 
abilities who could merely do tke nieckamcal work of transcribing letters 
were available for copying purposes. On this account these scribes commit 
ted good many mistakes in tianscribing copies from old MSS., and it is oi 
this very account that quite a large number of mistakes have crept in tlu 
present MS, of ‘ ‘ Kuniarapdla-Praitbodha? ’ . An idea of tke literary quakfication; 
of tke Kayastka scribe, named Sketa, of this present manuscript can be go 

from tke language of tke colophon written by kirn giving tke (Samvat) date 
etc. of tke MS. 


Another MS. of the Text Besides the above mentioned MS.', anotkei 
palm-leaf MS. belonging to the Bhandar of Sangkavris Pddd in Patan, waj 

also availed of in preparing tke text of this work. This palm-leaf Ms. waj 
older than tke one mentioned before and was written in a more correct 
manner; but it was unfortunately very incomplete and biokeu. It contained 
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leaves from 51 to 305 (even of these some leaves are wanting here and there) 
and thus ended abruptly from the middle of the story of Pavananjaya on 
“ PeshavakaszUo} * vow given in the 4th chapter of the present work In size 
it was 2 ft 7 inches long and 2 inches broad and contained 3 to 5 lines on 
each page and each line contained from 105 to 120 letters 

Difficulty in Editing— Thus, since no other complete Ms was avail 
able from any source and none is available as far as I know, I had to depend 
on the only one complete Ms mentioned above, and as this was full of 
mistakes my work of editing this work became all the more difficult 

Account of Somaprabhdcharya, th6 author of ^^Kumarpala prati 

hodhcC^ — ^The author, Somaprabh'ichdrya, is a well known Jam learned man 
He composed the present work in Samvat 1241 (or A D 1195), i e only 11 
years after the death of King Kum^apdla From this it is evident that he 
was a contemporary of King Kumdrapnla and his preceptor Heniachandra 
He composed this work while dwelling in the residence of the poet Siddha- 
pSla, son of the poet king Shree Shreepdla, of Pragvdt (Porwad) community, 
for the benefit of Hanschandra and Shreedevi, son and daughter respectively 
of Shet Abhajakumdra, son of Nemindga, and it was heard Stom the 
beginning to the end by the three learned disciples of Hemachandra himself, 
by name, Mahendramum, Wardhamfina and Gumchandra Abhayakum^ra 
was, as IS mentioned in this very work, the head of the charitable depart 
ments, like alms houses, etc , opened for the maintenance of helpless and 
disabled persons (vide pp 219 to 220) The poet king Shree Shreepila wag 
one of the best poets of Gujarat and a greatly honoured aud accepted brother 
of Siddhardja Jayasimhadeva His sou, Siddhapdla, also, was a poet of the 
first rank and a beloved and bosom friend of King Kiimurap4Ia In conuec 
tiou with the family of this poet as I have written at great length elsewhere,* 
I need not reiterate the same m this place The poet Shreepula wis a disciple 
of Devasfin, the most illustrious in the lineage of preceptors of Somaprabhd 
chdrya, hence it was but natural that this poet’s family should entertain a 
special veneration for the circle of disciples of this earliest preceptor and that 
this circle of sages should regard with affection the poet’s family The preceptors 
of Somaprabhdch^rya and other sages generally made their stay under the 
roof of the family house of this poet in Anahilpur His other great work, by 
name ‘ ‘ Szmattnatha chanta"' ’ , was also composed by Somaprabhncharya while 
) dwelling in this very house 

The following is the genealogical tree of the lineal succession of the 
preceptors of Somaprabhdchdrya, as found m the Prashastt m the 
Kumarapala Prahbodha and some other works of different writers , 

1 See my Introdaction to the drama Draxipa^i Swa^amiard' composed by tho 
poet Vijayapdlt son of Siddhapala —Editor 
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Sarvaclevasflri 

I 


1 

Yasliobliadra 

1 • 

I 

Munichandra 

1 


I 

Kcmicbandra 


1 

Manadeva 

1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


A]itadeva Vadidevasdri^ Anandasdn 

Viiayasimlia^ 1 1 r ^ j i r -r. ^ i L 

1 Ratuaprabha^ Bhadre^vara'^ Gunacbaiidra'^ Piirnadeva' Mabesvart 

1 II ‘1,1 

Hemacbandra Somaprabha Majuratna Ratiiachaudra Jayaprabha 

I JayaniaiiKala^ R.'miabbadra^ '' 

Jagatcbandia 1 

Soniachandra" 

All tbe names mentioned in this geuealogical-tiee are well-known in Jain 
liistoiy, and the various works composed by them have euiichecl Jam litera- 


1. A welkkttown writer of commentaries and notes on works of Haribliadrn- 
chaiya, such as ^'Upadcsliapdda,’* ''AnelCmia-JayapaidU'l'^Lahtcaisiurat! Togabindv*' 
and others. 


2. Author of the great Jain work on logic by name Syadvudni aindlat a''' 

3. Dharmasagara Gam, m his own ‘patluvah' has called this Vijayasimha as the 
editor of the commentary-* a work of B.ilachandra (cf. 

. But this is a mistake. The editor of that commentary is not 
this Vijayasimhasiiii but is one Vi]ayasena-surx of N.igendra Gaohha. (See Peterson’s 
3rd Report, page 103). A stone -inscription of this Vijayasimha has been discovered 
in the Jam temple at Ar.isana and is dated Samvat 1206, (See my hook '' Pu'iUuna-Jatna- 
Lelha-Sangiaha,’’ (Inscription ITo. 289). 

4. Ratnaprabha has composed the well-known work on logic, entitled ^'lialnula- 
r«z;aid? and his other works, like the ^'Upadcsham&UrVntii"^ are also well-known. 

5. BhadreSvara was the principal co-adjutor with V.^didevashri, in composing the 
St/ddvddai atndlaraP_ After his preceptor’s death ho was appointed the principal 

Acharya to his seat. Mnnibhadia-Sun, the author of ShdntindtJia-MaJuV d? ga, also 
belonged to his success.on of pupils. 

6. Gunachandra composed a small woik on Giammar entitled '‘UaimavihhamaP 

7. Mention is made of both this preceptor and his desciple in a stone-inscription 
at Jalore. (See “Prachina-Jaina-Lekha-Sangraha,” Artical No. 852). 

8. Author of the^PrasIiash on Chachigadeva found on the Snndha Hill (Mury<ir)i 

9 Author of the commentary on ^‘Vntta-Ealndlara.” 

10, Author of the drama, Pt abuddlia-EohmegaP^ 
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ture From tliis one can see of what learned, noble and literary men the poet’s 
company was composed A brother disciple of Somaprabhacharya, by name 
Hemachandra, composed a Dwtsandhana poem, entitled ^'Nabheyanemt^^ 
and it was edited by the poet king Shree Shreepdla himself Somaprabhd 
charya was succeeded to bis religions seat by the famous Jagatchandrasiin, 
who is considered to be the founder of the ascetic assembly known by the 
name of Tapagachha According to the Paiiavalis Somaprabhachdrya ranks 
43rd in the lineal succession from Mahavira 

Other Works written by the Author— ( 1 ) Sumatinatha Chantra 
Besides the Kumarapala Praiibodha>^ ^ three other works of Somaprabha 
charya are available One of these is the ^'Sumatinatha chantra'' It 
describes the life of Sumatinatha, the 5th Tirthaukara of the Jam Religion 
Like Kumarapala Praitbodha^ it is also written mainly in the Prakrit langu 
age and, like it, it also contains legends and stones explaining the tenets of 
Jainism It consists of verses numbering over nine thousand and a half 
Mss of this work were seen by me in the Jain Bhandars at Patan ® 

1 — The following are some of the vcraes given m the PraiTiaiii at the end of 
this poem — 

fijHr mRswi ^ OT U 

?Pr X X X ifRRILgstHfl I 

ft’i ^ ^ f5|;q II 

Ri»«(W9i'roagi i 

»I95iRt ^ « Ml'iJi'i U 

9 «ftRi{;g»i9(?i')9"i g i 

^4109191 94 99 , U 

2 Vido J Klott s Estrsctg from the “Eistoncsl Bccords of the JamB” Ind Ant', 
Tol M, p 254 

3 The Praahastt at the end of this Chantra is to a great extent like the one given 
, in the present work — 

■49114,1 a<ri-S9-9/49« 

9^44^ «99<iattlt4l4rt)^ I 
f^t>,114«9t4 alvil941«|99l4>islia9l 

^ tflaR'sitgRgiT tiiwni^gsig n 
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(2) Sftktimuktavali AuoUiei work by Ihis aiilliot i*; known a 

It consists of hundred verses of a inisccnaiieotis nature. It 
is sometimes known as Siiidmaprcikara'^'^ because its first verse begins with 
the words: and very often it is also called by the name ^KSoma- 

$haiaka^\ because it consists of ‘hundred’ verses composed by Somaprabha- 
cha,rya. This work is well-known among the Jains and is repeated by heart 
by many a man and woman of the Jam community, it is written after 
the style of Bhartrihari’s and coutauis short but pltby dis- 

quisitions on such subjects as, non-slaughter, tnithfulncssj nou-stcaling, 
purity, goodness etc. Its composition is very simple, intcrcalmij and easy of 
understanding. Some of the verses from this work arc found quoted in 
the present work of Kmnarapala-pratibodha, 


dlfu 

fqsii 

'IHHI ^gqif^WN*i3tRr ekqf?5rjjtif gqi;^ I 

5ru:i: 2flRi'£^qi^sHq< i 

^s<iif|55qi2% i 
qqHf?ci ( ? ) n 

^f^^ Rhufq 
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(3) Shat&tha K4vya — SomaprabMcharya’s thitd wotk is known by tbe 
nameoi“Sha{ariha Kavya" It gives full evidence of his unexcelled com 
mand over the Sansknt language ’ 

This work consists of only ope verse in Vasanla hlaka metre, while it is 
explained in a hundred different ways From this work the anther wa= given 
the nickname of “Shaturthika” and is referred to by that appellation by 
many subsequent wnters The anther has, by himself commenting on this 
one verse work, given its hundred explanations “ At the beginning of its 
commentary he has written five verses, in which he has given an index to 
the hundred explanations intended by him In the beginning he has given 
the meanings of the 24 Tirthankaras of the Jam religion, then in the middle 
he has given the explanations of the Vedic deities, like BrahmS, Ndrada, 
Vishnu and others and at the end he has brought out references to his 
contemporaries, like Vadi-devasfin and Hemachandmchiirya, the great 
religious preceptors of Jainism, Jayasimhadeva, Kumdrapala, Ajayadeva and 
Mfilaraja, the four successive Chalukya kings of Gujarat, poet Siddhapfila, 
best citizen of the time, and Anitadeva and Vijayasimha, his two precepters 
After this, at the extreme end he has elucidated reference to himself and in 
the final conclusion he has quoted a short prashaslt in five verses written on 
himself by some disciple of his (See Appendix II) 

According to this prashaslt, Somaprabha in his ordinary life was a 
Vaishya of Pragvnta (Porvdd) section His father’s name was Sarvadeva and 
that of his grand father was Jmadeva Jinadeva was a prime minister to some 
prince and was greatly respected in his own time Somaprabha had taken the 
initiation into Jam religion quite in his boyhood, and being exceptionally 
intelhgent he had mastered all the lores and thus attained to the position 
of an “Acharya” (Preceptqr) He was wonderfully adept in logic, deeply 
learned in poetics and specially clever in dehvenng religions sermons 

Chronological order of these Works —Thus including the "Kumara' 
pala praiibodha," our author wrote four works Among these chronologically 
his '^Sttmahnaiha Chanlra" stands first and " S&Ut MttUavah" second 
lnt\x^"Srthat Ttppamha," an old list to Jam works, it is mentioned that 
the '■'Sumatinatha Charitra" was composed m the reign of king Knmurapala 
As this work IS also found mentioned at the end of the commentary on 
"Shaiartha Kavya" , it is plain that it was composed prior to the "Shatartha 

1 See verses on pages 146, 197, 422 

2 “ulwmlsfiCdlqte ’irai4r'’i-gfJiss««.R»oy^t^^, 

‘‘tra 4icnfe x-iio '-JltilujuttRuf I ” — 

3 The original verse is as follows — • 


Kavya:^ It appeals that tlic ^^Shfttarlhn>I{avyn'' Y,rs compo%ul i^v^ccn 
h. D 1177 1179} because it refers to kuif^ v/lio '■uccccdeu ^ 

Ajayadeva to the throne of Gujarat; and this Mnlaraja, knmui in in.stor. a* 

“BtUa Mhlardja, leigned only for U\o years frdni A. D. 137/ to 1)79. l.’c 
Kumhdpala-pratibodha^'' seems to be the last v.ork of our author. 

Other unknown Woiks: Besides the‘;e four s,orhs, it i* inferred 
that our author must ha\c u'rittcu some others, foi in the work n>^>fiha- 
Kavya'\ while giving explanation about the king Knnuirr.p'h in llie com- 
mentary, he gives two verses, and makes the following reniark regarding 
lhem~‘V.'<f-^i*i:”i is, (“which we hare already given dscv,hue.“)Kow a’> 
these two verses are not to be found in any of his knov. n four work’ , tnc 
inference is that they occur ill some other v,ork of hi*., which i not yet 

known to ns. 

Composition of Kumarapak-pratibodha: iCuhiarnpain-ptat’J ont 
is mainly written by the author in the Prdknt language ; but .i few 
stories in the last chapter arc written iii Sanskrit and some portiorn .we in 
Apabhramsha language as well. 1‘rom Ibis it is evident that our .luthor 
equally pioficient iu these three languages. The compo'-ition of tiie work v 
very simple and the language is quite plain and unsoplnsticalcci. Though the 
author is, as has been shown above, one of the best lerrned men and a nr..t- 
class writer, yet there are no evidences of his special learning to be found in 
this work. 


The Work well-known to subsequent Writers: “Jina Mandanagam, 
the author of ^^/^UMh'apaia'Prabandba'^ has inhen sc\ era} CKtracib^ Irom 
the historical portion of this work, and Jayasimha-siin has, in his '‘^Kttwdra- 
pala-Chanira'^ made a faithful imitation of the style of composition of thi*' 
work. This shows that the w'rilers, poslenor to our anther, were w'cll aware 
of this woik. 


The Work not important from Historical Standpoint Looking to the 
great extent of this work and the time of its composition, it would seem quite 
natural if readers interested iu history felt curious to know from it such 
facts about the life of Kunnlrapdla and Hcmachandra as are unknown and 
unavailable from other sources; and it is with this very idea that the present 
editor undertook with great pleasure the work of editing this work. But 
after going through the whole work he was disappointed to find that no new 
fact was to be discovered in such a big 'u’-ork. On the contrary he has to 
admit that the history of ,these two great personages given in the present 
work IS not only as much as, but is even less than, their history given in 
such smaller and later works, as the ''^HemacJmndfa-p^abaiidha'^'^ ^ apart of 

80 , 80 , 
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^z'^'Prathavala Chanlra" and the " Kamarapala Prabaudhci"^ vnAaAzS, 
v!iik^"Praiandha Chinimnant' It would therefore not he improper to 
remark that from the historical point of view the present work has no special 
importance to ns 

Importance of the Work as a Pnkrit Work— But we have to admit 
Its importance from the point of view of the necessity of publishing Pruknt 
literature on a larger scale In the first place Pruknt literature, that is 
published up to now, is of a very limited evtent, and, in the second place, as 
the Bombay University has now added a special course of the Prakrit language, 
like that of the Pah, to its curncula of studies, the necessity of publishing 
works in the Ftaknt language is felt -ill the greater Students therefore of 
this language would undoubtedly welcome the publication of such a great 
work at this time 


Writing History not the Author’s Object — Though it is quite natural 
that we should feel disappointed at not being able to find any special historical 
information in this work, yet we most remember that the author does not 
deserve any blame on that account Because in the very commencement of 
the work the author clearly disavows any intention of writing a lull life stoiy 
of Hemachaudra and Kumarap da The author’s object in composing this 
work IS really not to write the history of Kumurapala and others, but to wnte 
a narrative, embodying the teachings of Jain religion with reference to these 
historical personages In this connection he makes the following remarks - 
“ Although the life story of Kumurapnla and Hemacbandrdcharya is very 
interesting from other points of view, I am only desirous of telling something 
in connection with the instruction in Jam religion alone Does any person, 
who, out of a tray full of various delicacies, eats only one particular thing 
that gratifies his special taste, deserve blame from any body 

Summary of the Historical Portion in the Work— Whatever portion 
in this entire work has connection with history is summarised for the facili 
ties of readers, in a separate Appendix, entitled " Kumarapala Pralibodha 
Santshepa ” On reading the Appendix, the reader will understand clearly 
the entire gist of this work , 

The short historical summary is as follows — 

Kihg Kumarapdla’s Succession to the Throne —in Anahilpura Putau 

there formerly reigned King Mfllardja of Chalukya dynasty He was succeded 
successively by Chamundardja, Vallabhardja, known as "Jagaj-dampana” 
("World Raider”), Durlahharaja, Bhimaraja, Karnadeva, and Jayasimhdeva 
This Jayasimhdeva was succeeded by ^Kumarapdla, the great-great-grandson 
of Bhimaraja (Bhimaraja had a son Kshemaraja, who had a sou Devaprasdda, 
who again had a son Tnbhuvanapala, who was father of Kumarap da) King 


1« See page 8, Gatba SO, 81* 
2 
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iCutiiurajiiila was veiy trave aud valoroits, patient and scU-abnegatinj?, very 
clever and liberal. He made conquests everywhere and established bis 
reputation as a great and ideal ruler. 

King’s Longing to know the True Religion Once king Kumarapsla 
called an assembly of bis learned men and asked their ad%icc regarding the 
best religion to be followed which would make onc'^. life the most h.\p]>y* 
These learned men being Brabmius naturally extolled the merits of liic Vcdic 
religion which consisted of sacrifices and ceremonial rituals. The King> 
knowing that sacrifices involved slaughter of ammaks, could not lie coiir'inccd 
of the merits of this religion. This made him dissatisfied and increased his 
desire to know the true religion. Thereupon on one occasion one of his 
ministers, Biihada, by name, approached the king and requested him to 
listen to what he would tell him if the King really desired to know what the 
true religion was. The Minister BtUiada then gave him the following in* 
formation about Hemaebandra-suti, the Jam preceptor. 


Account of Hemachandra’s Early Life:* There rvas formerly a prccep* 
toi, by name Shri Datta-suri, belonging to the Gachheha, called '‘Fur- 
natalla.” Once while traveihug he came to a place, called Rayrnapiixa, m 
Wfigada country, where ruled at that lime a king by name Yashobhadra. 
This king began to listen to religious discourses of Shri Datta-suri. Halla- 
siiti after some time left that place and went clscwhcic. Aftenvards King 
Yashobhadra lost all attachment for worldly life, rcuoiuiccd the kingdom, 
and went in search of Datla-sfiri. Batla-suii was at that time in a place, 
called “Dindufiuapura^ The king built there a large Jain temple by 
name “Chauvisa-Jiudlaya,” and himself look holy orders and became a 
disciple of Datta-suri. Then he performed various austerities .and made a 
deep study of the Shdstras and finally attained the position of an “Aebdrja”, 
or preceptor, under the name of “Yashobbadrn-sfiri”. Yashobhadra-suTi 


went on touring m various places preaching religion to people At last 
having become old in age and dccicpit in body he w'eut to the “Ujjajanta- 
Tirfcha” (i. e. Girudr), and there after observing a fasting-vow gave up his 
body. He had a disciple by name Piadyumna-sfin, who wrote a work 
^'■Thanaya-Pagarana''^ (or “Sthauaka-Frakarana”). He again had 
a disciple Gunasena-sfiri by name and the latter had Dcvchandra-snri as his 
disciple, who wrote a commentary on ^^Thanaya-Pa£aiana'>^ of Pradyumna- 
sfiri and also wrote the work ^^Shanli-Jma^ChmilraP, 


ni travelling, once came to a place by name 

Dhandhukd. There a young brilliant boy named Changadeva, son of the 
parents Chachch and Chdhini of the Modha Bania community, began to 


Iaya*^sill"everto^dT*^^^^^^ this place remarka that that rChauTiBa-Jiaa 

iaya , exists even to-day i. e. m Uis time at Dinduanapura: 



come and listen to the preaching of Devachaudra'' Having become attached 
to Devachandta through his teachings the boy Changadeva became inclined 
to become the former’s disciple and began to live and wander with Deva 
chandra Devachandra while wandering went to Cambay and there, through 
the maternal uncle of Changadev, by name Nerai, he persnaded the parents 
of Changadeva and initiated Changadeva into Jain religion and gave him 
the name of Somachand 

Hemachandra as an Acharya — This boy ascetic, who possessed almost 
a superhuman intellect, became master of all Sh^stras within a short time, 
and, as a reward of his learning his preceptor gave him tlfe name of 
“Hemachandra” and raised him to the position of an “Achdrya” (preceptor) 
Struck dumb with admiration for Hemaehandra’s learning. King Siddharaja 
Jayasimha became his great devotee and consulted him in each and every 
Shdstnc matter and was thoroughly satisfied Under the influence of his 
teaching, Siddharaja began to feel an attachment for Jam religion and in 
appreciation of the same he constructed a Jam temple, byname “Rayavihara”, 
in Patan and another, by name “Siddhavihdra”, at Siddhapur At Siddha 
raid’s request Hemachandra wrote a work, called ‘ ‘ Siddha Haima Vydkarana’ ’ , 
a perfect masterpiece on grammar The King’s attachment for Hema 
chandra grew so strong that he never felt happy until he listened to the 
nectar like teaching of Hemachandra 

Hemachandra and Kumdrapala — Having related the story of Hem 
chandra so far, the minister Bdhada advised King Kumdrapdla that it 
he too desired to get the knowledge of true religion, he should approach 
Hemachandra with devotion Following his minister’s advice Kumdtapala 
began to hsten to the preachings of Hemachandra 

Hemachandra first began to preach to the King, by means of parables and 
legends, on the evil effects of animal slaughter, gambling, meat eating drink 
mg, prostitution, plundering, etc , and persuaded him to prohibit these in 
his kingdom by issuing royal decrees Then he gave him instruction regarding 
tme God, true Guru and true religion as propounded in Jam religion and 
showed him the evils of accepting false gods, false gurus and false religion 
In this way King Kumarapala became gradually devoted to Jam religion and 
as a mark of his devotion he began to build Jam temples m various places 
Pirst he built a grand temple, called “Kumata Vihara” m Pdtan under the 
supervision of the minister Bdhada and the two sons of Garga Sheth of 
Vdjada family, by name, Sarva deva and Sdmba Sheth In the central 
temple of this VihSra he placed a large image of P irshvanath m white marble 
and m the adjoining 24 temples, he placed images of the 24 Tirthankaras in 
gold, silver and brass metals After this Kumdrapdla built another temple, 
called “Tnbhuvana Vihara”', still grander and very much higher, with 72 

1 Bo called because it teas built m memory of bia father. King XrthhuTauapala 
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smaller temples ibund it foi the diffeieut Tiithanharas? The large cushion- 
shaped stone-caps on the spires and the vaselike fineals that surmounted them 
•were all built of gold; and in the central temple a very gigantic image in 
sapphire of the Tirthankara Nemindtha was placed, with 72 images in brass 
of other Tirthankaras located in the smaller temples. Besides these, in Patan 
alone Kumdrapdla built 24 Jain temples for 24 Tirthankaras, of which 
the temple of “Tri-Vihdra” was prominent. Outside Pdtan, in other places 
in his kingdom, he built so many Jain temples that their exact number 
cannot be ascertained. Of these, however, the great temple of Ajitandtha on 
the Tdrangd Hill, built under the supervision of the Subedar Abhaya, son of 
Jasadeva, is worthy of mention. 

King Kumdrapala did not rest satisfied in showing his devotion to the 
Jain religion by thus building Jam temples alone, but like a devout follower 
of that leligion he used to visit in person the Jain temples and worship the 
images therein. Further, in order to impress upon the people the greatness 
of that religion he used to celebrate with great eclat Jain festivals like 


Kumarapala’s Celebration of Jam Festivals: These festivals he used 
to celebrate every year in the famous temple of “Knmdra-vihara” at Patan in 
the months of Chaitra and Ashvina in the latter 8 days of the brio-ht fort- 
night. On the last day of the festival, i. e. on the full-moon dayt in the 
evening, a large chariot drawn by elephants, containing the image of 
Parshvandtha, used to go in procession through the town to the royal palace 
accompanied by the King’s officers and leading citizens. The King, haviu» 
personaUy worshipped the image amidst dances and prayers of thepeople° 
the chariot tested for the night in the palace and departed next morning to 
a grand pavihon erected outside the palace-gate, attended by the Kin» in 
person. After being again worshipped by the King, the chariot passed 
through the various lanes of the city resting at intervals in the special 
pavilions erected on the route and then returned to its own place. The King 
in this way not only himself celebrated the greatness of the Jain religion but 
issued ordem to his tributary princes to celebrate it in a similar manner. 
The subordinate princes also built Vihdras in their own cities. 

Kumiirapala’s Pilgrimage to Saurashtra Temples: Once a orouo of 
Jain pilgrims, set ont on a visit to Saurashtra (Kdthidwad) temples'’ 
on their way at Patau. Seeing them the King also thought of goiu<r on the 
same pilgrimage and, accompanied by Hemachandra and a large army an^a 
large Jam congregation, he traveUed to Saurdshtra 2d Sted at 
Gmuagar (Juuagadh) situated at the foot of the hill Raivata rrt f o . 

owing to bodily infirmity he could not asc2d thTbm But 

ministers to perform the worship. From there the whole nart'* “x 
including the King, proceeded to visit the temple of ?.ishabLeva^on '“he 



Shatrnnjaya hill This temple was before this visit kept m proper repairs by 
the minister B4hada by the orders of the King After this pilgrimage the 
King returned to his capital 

Kuradrapdla Builds Steps over Girndr Hill —After his return the 
King, feeling sorry for not being able to ascend the Girndr hill, issued orders 
for constructing a flight of steps for ascending the hill, and at the suggestion 
of Siddhapala, the son of the poet king Shnpala, he appointed Amra, son of 
Raniga, as the subedar of Saurashtra and entrusted this work to him 

Kumdrapdla builds Charitable Institutions —Thereafter the King 
built an alms house (ukiiuO for giving food and clothing to helpless and 
decrepit Jain devotees, and, m its vicinitj, also built a monastery ('5i'ni,iKi) 
for enabling religious minded persons to pa's their time peacefully while 
pM'ormiug their devotions The management of these charitable institutions 
w' entrusted to sheth Abhaya kumSra, son of Nemindga For this proper 
choice of the person the king got praise from the poet Siddhapala 

Kumarapdla’s Full Conversion to Jainism — Later on Hemachandra 
gave to the King detailed instruction regarding the Twelve Vows to be 
observed according to the Jain religion and placed before him the examples 
of Anand and Kdmadeva, the great Jains of ancient times, and also the 
example of his contemporary Chhaddua, a richest Jam living in Pdtan The 
King accepted the initiation of these vows with great devotion and thus 
became fully converted to Jainism ‘ 

Kum^rapdla’s Daily Time-Table — After the King accepted the Jam 
religion he began to pass his daily life like a regular Jam devotee The 
following description of his daily time-table will be found interesting 

Leaving his bed very early in the morning the king recited the sacred 
Jam Mantra of “PanchS NamaskSra” ( five salutations ) and meditated 
on the adorable gods and gurus Thereafter, finishing his bath, etc he 
worshipped the Jina images in the household temple, and, if time permitted, 
proceeded on elephant to the Kumara vihara temple in company of his 
ministers After performing eight fold worship there he used to go to 
Hemachandra Having worshipped him and listened to his religious teaching 
he returned at midday to his palace Then he gave food and alms to mendicants 
and after sending food offerings to the Jam idols of his temple, be took his meal 
Meal over, he attended an assembly of learned men and discoursed with them 
on religious and philosophical topics Among these the poet Siddhapdla was 
the principal party who always pleased the King by narrating a number of 
j stones and episodes In the fourth prahara of the day (i e after three 
o'clock) the King took his seat on the throne in the royal court and attended 
to business of the State, heard appeals from people and passed judgments on 
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the same. Sometimes purely as a part of the royal duty, he atteuded 
wrestling matches, elephant-fights and such other pastimes. 

After this he took his evening meals about 48 minufes before sun-set but 
ate only once on the 8th and 14th days of every fortnight. After dinner he 
worshipped with flowers in the household temples and made dancing girls 
wave lights before the deities. Worship over, he listened to musical concerts 
and to recitations sung by chdranas, etc. Passing the day in this way he 
retired for rest with a mind filled with renunciation. 

Kum^rapala’s Great Faith in the “Namaskdra-Mantra”: The King 
always recited with great devotion the well-known Jain Mantra of “Namas- 
kdra” and he had so great a faith in its efficacy that he used to say that 
what he could not achieve by means of his army, he acheived through the 
mere recitation of that mantra. Through it even his enemies remained subdued 
to a Bania officer like Ambad; and not only civil wars and foreign invasions 
bub even famines did not affect his kingdom through the power of this 
mantra-recitation . 

' Other Authorities on Kumarapdla’s Life: In this way the work 
Kumarapala-Prahbodha describes in brief the gist of the religious life of 
Kumdrapdla. More detailed information about King Kumdrapdla and his 
contemporaries, who are referred to in this work can be obtained from such 
older works as “ Prahhavaka-Charttra^ ”, ^'‘Prahhandha-Chintama 7 i 7 ^'''' 
Kmiidrapala-Charitra''' of Jayasimha-suri, Kmnarapala'Charitra^'* of 
Chdritra-sundara, of Jinamandana, so also from 

such modern works as Forbe’s Rasa-mala and the ^PjBofnbay GazetieePJi^ 
It is therefore unnecessary to give those details here. 

Historical Portion of this Work thoroughly Reliable: Although,’- 
as we have said before, a very litnited historical information is to be obtained 
from this work, still we must admit that that limited information is thoroughly 
reliable and trustworthy. Because the author of this work was not only a 
contemporary of King Knmdrapala but, as we know definitely from the 
account of the author given above, he also possessed a special intimate know* « 
ledge of his private life. 

Three Writers Contemporary to Kumdrapdla: Information about the 
religious life of King Kumdrapdla is to be obtained from the writings of 
three contemporary writers. Among them the first is the King’s own 
religious preceptor Hemachandra himself. He has given some brief account 
in this connection in bis Kwnarapala-chavitra" {Prakrit Dvyashraya) 
in his Mall avtra’chai'itraP The description given in Kmndrapala' 
chant? a' ^ and that given in the present work, especially the des- 
cription of the King’s daily life agree completely. Second contemporary 



writer IS the poet Yasahpdla, who has written a drania^ entitled “ilohcT 
\parajaia"^ in whieh he wntes about the spiritual life of the K.ing This 
^poet describes himself as a servant of King Ajayadeva, the successor of 
King Kunidrapula, aud is therefore evidently the contemporary of Kufflura 
pala In "Mohaparajaia" the poet has given us a beautiful description 
of the prohibition ordered by Kunidrapula lit his Ungdom of such acts as 
animal slaughter, meat eating, gambling, prostitution and the like The third 
contemporary writer is the present author, Somaprabhdchdry a himself As 
all these three writers arc responsible and authoritative writers, there is very 
little room for doubts regarding what they have said rrom the definite infor 
mation supplied by these writers we understand that KumSrapSIa was a very 
reh^ous Jam ruler, and that, having full faith lu that religion, he did his best 
to carry out the doctrines and rules of conduct prescribed in it He made every 
er^/eavour to spread that religion and completely identified himself wath the 
worh of establishing its greatness He was upright by nature and liberal m 
^nought, and although full) attached to Jain religion he never showed his 
displeasure towards other religious As an ideal ruler of his subjects, he paid 
equal respect to each religion Being personally of a noble character, he 
always loved vartuc in others Under his rule people were pcrfecll/ happy 
and contented 
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-411 4R4^-4-<^^ ^14 1 f% 11 
UtiV <<54<244-^'3T'i-iun^“^c«^<i\ | 

^ bR'SJt's M^RiTidvifl; n 

M,4 4<i'-4{ 4^ Rtfu^'cJxUl ^:ic(i4 I 

'4I^R4-i^|f44-l-tT3fui4-^f4f44-4'<>iyi 11 
mR^Rs?! ^dK4i^ M^Ty[-3R^^ 1 
4-4^ '^4UR^^ qR^<-f-4r w <:i^i4 11 
5f'^T^'4^R4-4<4yi 4f^^-'4l'tj'f4«dW-q'Jd|Uf I 

^f^^-H4(54-c^~f^?i4^ II 



Pi9rai| 


Mwyqul-inl 


gjHKMiBW I ^ 

distal =(§“i\ I 

Ri'-M'<yui s.ifiiR'i.'Ji ^»rr ii[uwil=t li 

f«R.iSJH^4q=fls 1 
siRm 51 31^ ^51 II 

g gs? WV HI SSV ft I 

■tuslW <t«“ll‘ii't <«l'J|ft ft t>K"l ft^uii II 23 ^ 

HT ^«^«i Hi^ft qftmftiiui I 
^ aHI<4R».'J| mRR HiS'l-aui II 

ft 35 a'JtId SJHT ;i ft ftiJS-H’JIT I 
ft 0^“! ft Hrir 1<4U| 3 Rlx^ft II 
ft Rww 351^ I 

oiftyafl fjrft II 

3 ftsvUI ft^ui ^iR^ ft^Hxi Rjfi I 
■^^5. ftngfttft 3 ft^ft «iftft fctfft II 
ftk-nft ftift«iui HDift SCT I 

511 ft ft {t<B( *t^ft 3fti aft ft ft II 
ar 303 '»t5.f|3 ft; ft a Kiuift ? i 
f% ar 'fli'Jiai ft f a ft'ar ft'-HaKft ll 
la faain ftl ‘aci's.ft ftRt-aftq | 

•tft^ui otH^H aia.'s¥k''t ft’T'ft II ' 
a*'aiarH-ti<?a aRa * 511 aiiRivd ga a^R( I 
yufttfiftala-ft ftyuiy ar ftr ft 5i^ || 

■«iR( wr-<,Ia,ft I 

«aa Hai'i ai'Ct RiR<iTiy<? II 

ft ftliuii fta<.al aTarar:aar:5jRr<r ^ i 
ams ft«a aa« rqni^ 5r:a^ aft II 
ara Rtft aigaft aiaiaft sa am 35 nft I 
^ 3ft a^ui-rjcf aaa-aft ftars aft ll 
aRa aRa aft<,-37^-^«Ra PiiV-a aafi I 
aft sa atna-^ft ^ftt sRaftft ftft aaV 11 
aw girta-«i<.Ri iiftat aw^aa fta 1 
^^a*aiRta-aoiT % ft Mc^aiRi aoa^a II 
B)% Ri5,?a ai<,«-aa(i Pi"§.ft I 






wwi II ^ 

^‘^fl'JI y\c5^u[ \ 

RiTt 11 

^?ir %^o^-ih<hR^K I 

^l H’mOT g^n^i 'JH^qM 1 

MR'‘iRi'q*Mi'i-M^ ii 

qq vj*-H-44ij|^<^-q>Ri'^-Hu?i qR’qc?! I 

qf^^ <ril+) 11 

q-d\ RiR<iTt-g<j-qiy ii 

^-RiR'iTtqjfr qyiW:^‘jj | 

RiR^ 'tjq^ncA II 

Mm ! felvlT 'W'HKI<rfK'4 Hill fejRvi I 
^ xi-^-<Ho=J-<:(hT 11 

^♦^iR-yi ^^v(r h^k^tt I 

% ^^-Hc(-^lTt*MRci^r 11 

Mcttt\ RRqTtg<ts ri^^iui I 

^'H-RR-g’dT-M'ilR. 11 

gi;-'«Ri-M^^i^RyI\'iHT^ qjR^* I 

<siwi+l4 fq MHl^iy Hii\ ^ II 

mM wii ! 'bR'^Riui '3HH-¥iq-1^4 ^nq I 
ai4\ fq^ fq '^q^ ?^-¥iq-'^4 \\ 

qr "Hh^Rh fqg^ q t'^si fq^q-PiR-cjcsl | 
qfscil^^ut ^+4 5iH^s qjT^ II 

qr 4R4 ^fai^ R(q-qR<(.HFi3?r i 

^niql hh^ 11 
qrqtdf qq^ 'HMlRq-q^q-Rqq-^tj^l I 

f^iqRl"S'3^q-fq^Run-Rqq-C!}>S'M<d^>Jl I 



1 


jfttq qoi ql^ufl <IMU| U 
qq ^ [HM-it+i'Ji qf^-sqr I 

'tiuiquMiwt qqsRi [««i II 

qq ^ ^yjit ^ I 

'Jt'Mfqq I^ttH-=ii'jI\ fe-<il®t<.'?l II 

ftqsft qiluiufl qm ws“l lq««Hiui tt-dlafir I 
qis ^'Jiq ^ II 

qK« qfi: Ri^ly I 

qyui ^ tmrlq iiqi lql“i+«d\ II 
ytm 'bR.yjIfl qq-q«5ii'^ ■ 

35ft-^ma ft'-'+s' || 

q^ lq^qq_ qo^i ^qPl I 

^ ^ar qfixiftq '5q II 
'xq.q §qV qtfiiyt NR6.<,[ui«?i f^qq<iiui I 
q| qftq (qijiw qiti qRq 'fcltfd II 
X X X X X 

qq «Iq<q qaft mt f?iq qlqitiq WiiV I 
q,ttiiR*'ji trr(^ ^Kiqq qq II 
sq? fqft-qTHjt? ii^M^ 'Svq qq% i 
^ ^ rS:5q|U|<l ^Ria'I-R «TRq II 
€r ^iqr ^qoftq qiW fq 'q(q^^3OT tq+M^I I 
g^qftl «qi«!l\qui ti^qmiq^ q^it II 
RtR-S'flii'*! qlq*''i qw Rqq ^-qq I 
sni eq? qqq aia'Mq qqfq+M II 
yq'Jii gq gq qqiq-WTiw qt qrq ' I 
^ q^ q 51 tRRt 5I qqq wiq'q II 
q^ t(<!tqia 3|7il )d«i<!TSq-q)K“i qjfe I 
qq irtrtq^ Run f% qqM« fq II 

q5q atuiuiijja qag Hisiqlg «HvH<s I 

Rtuiqiq fq<q<3-qqi Mqlqail tnqqi qq || 
qiHqq Rtuiiqqui qifiwwlq 5^q I 

iq qq f% uRttRiaiui q nftt •on.Rq ii 
q q^q qrqi fq fqqiq^^ui 



55T q atnm crie^-fij^ui 57 II 
<.vir li^i '?f^'=i^r I 

57dvR'^''H^-^'H?ir ■Rct.<?jr f^Rj'iirsRi-^R 11 
5IT I 

^li R( fk^ il 

<iR'H4 MlRcifk'JI 1 

f^< U 

-ynii qq 6^^ \ 

37^ Rsq-dqltulRjVRl^-HlRV I 

Piq“4RciR"’y+)5R 3iT'tj\(A si'osi'iici-RjR 11 
XqqRiU^'H'Ji'S q' q 1 

^R^<ir fricifg^^ui ^KH jiO I 'Hi K%. 

Piq-qR^it qq 1) 

<iM-^«-fq^^ RR'%Rq»tiiyi-4<rJ'Ji-^flT!t i 
fk-^M‘rHiU( {kl’q fm R U 

I 'jft qq^ qui^-qrqi'Ji 1 

qqft H>RRr3ft ^ ni 1 1 
R't'^i'qRq'q^ qrj^’^HTn ni^FTf-<:(HT(^ i 
^R«-f '^'Ji '^iqT I) 

Rf +1 R 5 W ^ 

q€t fq u 

|q H=q'+<5i^ f^or-q*g<:K4 'qqm^r^R i 
qitq?^ R m^ti-hRuIV ^qRqr<«d u 
q'<siiT'y‘i?tciR^ MR-qTi-^d*<Ti-MTV-qR'ti't'4\ | 
R<R'^R^r^-qf^+ir-ii^4^q-fqR^-*i^oi-^3i\ 0 

Miq-^nTt-^V'+iutV 1 

■S^*'K^(RRi-+ 7'|^?| fq ^fq3?\ I 

^<.<:<-%((c(gT% qtt\ fqq^T^q Il 

d-dV Rdid^ ^ I 

fq^ II 





I 




51^-gCt gl'aS.'^ '«*^«^-^*>^u| I 

<iiui<i->inw-^^ -stwssi ft 51 H-hs^ II 

tiw yuit|uiti<S ;n:-«jia<a(oJ\ ctii^V I 
51RI yuil^iq qiun II 

«l«\ OT-”T U"!) ^'(•^<J*lp. ftt I 

^ ft’i-t.mul 5ft ■4iiuift<i gro II 
'E’l-gw I 

HRirjfJi ■^Rti 'ti^i HTt^ II 

^ ii'Ji'iy sifn-gJir i 

'tii<*.'ji ^01 ft-i^ & ^ ci’^iftaiT gf| II 

«fW ■^R'a ft(dra ^95^ I 

gfti 'iiji'fi II 

^ n(e,<<rt fi^ ms<!'Rh ■wft<4 >^13 I 

"r^ II 

^ ?R’-T MUW>J1-?!J «HI<I<I1U| srtg||U| Mij<.|U| | 
5l5IKr-?IKTig| SMltlRl ^«g| awt^ It 

3 ^ «R«Tt <^{\^,-^^-ft^»t'^-g<.a}^^\ 1 
c!#r ^Rw-shiO *tfui<iHis-nV || 

' »)=|gguiai\ 5ini sni I 

3 fts^i*^ y^iR-n Jttui-t^-M<4|g)ui II 
ii<!gii * ft Tii*R ^iHi ^ 3 ft i 

^ ara wiu^gi 'Ptftat Aft*(i4|ui II 

5m ' cfti 5^ <i\s$<3-ftn-H5ft1r 5i^> i 
JtlMl M^|U|-3ljft II 

Ri«H«-f3-^i5j?ir 3jfi:-ao(i5RDi-gRi<(-«<,Vi l 
3W-R!J 'IRgll ^iRRi ft oi ^ Ji5 «)Rgn II 
sift RtH<!j ?fte B? =Ei^qr Rra i 

Hsit^ SuSl) H+Wl<sgh4 q II 
3IBI Mplg-K? I 

gBg->a<.ui-*)uri5^<, ftxi^aJi ft II 
II">^T-=(•^K-^^H^ 5HW gluiuAi, aRutq ft ft I 
ft3-Tft H!5<II<!| glittaM-aV II 

SIT j'R-'Rgr 5:5i1t g^oi ^ftr irsit i 




?3 



^0 




315^^ Mtl\ U 

m\^ 1 

cIf5^-0lu(r0T "-fjF'iHt(S-Jr II 

O 

dig. df^^'+<?l‘4'HcFH-t 11 

M<'d^'^<'S-'^'\ir^’’fd^df f<4id<wi -Ho^ 1 
^ jijifd n 

1^ '«i*-fF-f^'^^ ^i^ri f^<:tr-5^i^, 1 

^ci.^^-4<^ul(ii nuul ^ II 

f.'R<:<»<r1U|uI\ VIIUHUI ^^-lulV o^ } 

T^^^^^ ij,<jsui ^^rs\ ^ II 

ozi fifel ^Nuifn cy.-<,4V II 
qoV qfl3?i?T-tt){\ cnr^Ttui^'V f^ 3?q??.^(:^c^‘^ I 

^■quj cj 11 

ii% t'^H^ ^ II 

'^1^1 gV HW-ft vriU|un’-%H-l 1 1 

fdc'q^O’ ^ 'Ii'J^H^ 'ic^^^|<.3?t $(i\ II 
d-d\ ^014 •d’i dI4)u{ ^ ^5^ I 

^ sr| fq ¥ffy|3iv ^ f 

dd\ J^dV fq c-d 'f)v4<5ftqV II 

Sluid^f+q I 

qcj?il ?sq^-idq-qfc3!\i | 

0=1 ^♦id’qV Id ii 

^'JI fq dq f^uiHiiif^g I 

1% n 

fwrfqq f^qq I 

f^fi^q-qq-ii^uii iT^ft qiq^i-qq H 







^ siuiiui 'nPl<< I 

5rat 5ifr Mlttit •iiJl'Ji f% II 
fJra I 

^ II 

ti«R Rtt*! 51 w s^ia ft5.KH5i ^5g I ?8 HR 

'till^ftl Md'i'f'MK ■JlfijM fdol^ gR ‘Ifcd II 
at atn '(<<''l''i ftfui'd-at | 

f%|5 ^ trat || 

gr-^ -^^mluiuit gam hRiari Ri&naw I 
««a MHg «=5a gsafuiait lift misft ll 
amw fagfuiA'Ji ft-t^Tt-iftf^-iil ft I 
mafftit ft4t iiti-ift rittui<;-a«ii!a<.Ti amt it 
amt 9Iuna ^ nra ti<,iftmt iwlt i 
ma RtmHftH Ri^ftaiit m II 

maRi|^-«(<imi RtRaa Rt«.^a ■iiiRm i 
a'tftm mirs'K-ca Ri^iuiRtRimi gtli^ui || 
mamt-afta-aialt-ftai-alltt aift-niHimaH i 
miR( lam ft a Riat ftt^ maR(6.^<Ra ll 
ft mi ga ft araRi aia i 

ft tj,Ciii<w-fta mftt aft U 

la m^a i^aa aaa aiaft ddift,^ ma^m i 
^aKMiaa? ft ^at aftft aai ftm ll 

^aaaatR aim aFa-««>a aro miftaft g^a nrai i 
mm aaan 1 aRw yasiaacft gfm ai^ maa aa II 
ma Rig aft-p; aig-aigim aft-^tssa i 
^anaia aft aaj Mac>"g| agaa aflaaa fma jj“isi *i*a II 
I mra ataaft*iaiiH«H am aftga^, 

fta"i ft^ti'aa Rt»i=t»ft ftift -Jift ft'-aft I 
miaftiti-a«.iauft sR^ift «TtJ| mft-4ii,i[t, 

aad a=ia^ ^ai ^ ftaiigdia aft ll 
aiagd. a<t4-«<.ull 'uma aaia-aia am ai.^It i 
ftfta'g.'Hd-mm'ft Rar -ftaim §| am'jft ll 
ft ania arai a fta m^iagm i 


■JS HI 


QS^^ifd ?ift II 

^ 't)T^ <^u^-R^=^^^=^qV Rtf% I 

i^^0I-4)^0T-H^t ^ n 

^ '^l<d-i^Qi-<Sl'M-'yKi“^I<d-^l^'jI\ {\Mr H 
^ c50ui-rif'y-^t>V=lQj<JI-=t)TtOT ^ ^ I 

^ 3«'=ir0f^^-<fnc(-4'R^-^R^^5rR4 11 

^'v <rn^-^4 <rn4v ?i^-^<-fHR-?HV^??3-'-t)ri'ji i 
<d\ ^N-RT^f Hl^^ ^ 'tv^irui 11 

<rnc[*Cj’MT-^R ^dV'Jir.OT ^^-rk%OT | ^ Ve, 

^'\=i<j.^irvr- K^T ^foT-Hr^ 1 ^if|3?r gV^oiV li 

I tT I 

H^dt \k^ mn^^i ^'5*4 ^ 1 ^<d\ 1 1 

♦ivifg %H ^ 'dxtrf-3TgoT-cr?3'JT>R3t§ I 

'dTt+^^t II V?, 

h 4 q^t-M I 

^ITI fq-q 3<uj*^-;^fu|'4^7| II 

^ Ml’t'W -all 'Jl'JI^ 'jflRl'M-fq'JtKd I 

fqml ll 

qiqq q^fj.^ I 

st^-yV 'y43?\Ti^ji ll 

qfqq§ <35«^R\ II 

^ ^Ul ^ fq^iq 1 

^ nyi% yty fk ^ ^01^ fq q?;-^i4 II 
qT ^'^ui ^ ^OT qq fq Jieci-’H^ I 

^ q-yuiT^ i'35t-t?j'ti^^ |5Hr ^'S,r II 

^ ^4'''^’4r '»iTq"3iRq mh fq^'Moqr i 

^ qR^R^tuSciT ^ 4K'^ 11 

^44roT ^i3?r 3Tr^^n-^f^-4.»'?T-^q I 




(^viitft [it'<i{l'4®^ Ji>? ^ ft II 
ft S 15 vrti^n ^ ft 1 
S41*i5DI g*)|U| ay4\«IHl ^|at( u 
^ "'3 ^ ftft^'V ««ii^ ftnra I 

ft^taira ' ftji ft^^uil a a >i>it^ft 11 
ft gni^ 51 5?ft ^\ui 5^ ^ )H«i\ I 
ft MWI ^ II 

^ Ji<»4u aftp; ’ aa? 1 

wo^TtHl ‘ii^TK aa afaa 11 

a aft-^aia?^ a>% 4i?iui lia hi»JI I 
a«ii w‘i 3^-Jaa-^a5f aa ^ 11 
sttKMU'H aaV w <i4m.« ^«“|ui asaara-ati'ia aaift 
4\«un qa5 -imui 3^ | 

aaissiS'fta ytsun aP'i^nl trai — n^iiia ' ^.’-^Haar 
I 41^41 aa 1*1*1 I a^ la aiaa «+« -tieiunui 
^ 'Sai aa ftl4a\ 1 

aft«i«*n. ar aa 4i?i«ta aaftftft aft<5 ’ ^naft 1 'Si'i^ 
ana 1 aa «(4i«4fllf a 55 5"^ •al'Jl H 

aft 5'a ftanays arfesi 1 3 b v's 

^ aRtft 47;^ al44.4H-ws a55 ipi h 

^ a a 4 R«ii ft-ta fas[^*ft ^ a>a a afti^ni I 
^ aaafta Pi*! a^ai^-sapaa 5^ n 
ar an.Ki4 ' laa *na a 44-^4^ a^r 
aa'iiiui ^ ■q qRaaiftl I ftaifti 

ft a»4mca ftaaai Pi sRa.R<444iPi I a^a — 
a ^ 45CP4) opni-aa-^a 4fti^<3j I 
a*-Hpa aiia-^ 5 to ^r aft aR^im II 
fta ara ara^ aat aftaa aftaa g5 pi's'ia I 
ga? 4rs4+<si a? a ^ <ia ' aR^ijj ll 
^-4«Tft a'ft «4 tI ftuw ®4|5 R*ti I 
yRa afta ^ a^ aar li 





<{5?t H'H ^(4 <vjr 1 ^ 

OV fK • 

xnm 1 ^n'^sPm n \ 

^xt i^gRK 1 1^ ftiuifli<i- 

\ 3R^<:-nai 3lt}.<;4"oj^-<-={<in^i \ f^vlxt\ 

ii-m !^.^<i(’:ii'=( <^^4'^fc■Mx^ 3TaiV 
f^^iR^'3 f^ 1 ivjr ^xi 
I MHR ’ 

qfr'^<^ q[^:*<Mni(“<;ic(af i 

into me.^% 

^ii ^fq^ ^'^yif<'iijj, 

qifi^ ^1 fqfyi I 

q5C-Hf^^Hf6Qj<d^'\ ^’<qoT qxi\ ii 

<r^r ^^^ I Tm m qfe'4\% i 

Ml iqf^-qnxi-JTui^ mm 3iul\ ;fT ci;^ ^ i^ i 
5«fuw fg ^ qf^4^-f^<<xiV 1% (I 

l^uilOT ^n’l'MlOT qi{ciff { 

qi'^R-PtfMf%-^4 mfh Q'^HOT 3T0T u 
U'^'^iT qi^ifi'ii ^HT-MnuI ! gTi54 I 
tMuirn-Mi ^ mjh5-^<jthh ^ II 
^ '^V-llf^-q^ui q Maicii^'S I 

5q ^ 5ai-M«i4i^c# j^I^Dt^ I 

^ ^V^rroT fnqr^ qf^qq-fqqi ^ ^<4<uul n 


?? 






12 <iV. 





R(=l«( ^ Rtuilltts 31PT I 
St/si U 

»iluw — ' jtaig im ft ^ aiRw I 
ti^juil »)Iui<4 iras •axtH sfttiOT II 

«M<< JI 3 T-=(«U[ ^ yu|Q — 

JRIMWtl'^ MS,<:t^ 'I’ltq? 'tfiswi ^'4 ft I 

ag I ^ <?,«5 fttRK.ui ft »1,<I H'dMi-flV II 

arotai ft fttt*lM ftM 4 H ft -siuil ftm't'Jt I 
JT^ H •Mliil^ 11 

ii| 3 Mq?:ftaH furore J?^qioig 3 >iaft i 
qg lI5Ig dii-mui qg ft ftpMtqi* %IT II 
qqot q^iiRn ttiumi ^xtft I 

qg qftq-ticKy q flsi iraw li 

^q ft<q RgRiq qg ftif^ qifd q«iiq I 
qot ft I ql^iui Vs qfqr ^ ii 
5t <j(iqq( ^t-yqiJd ^qRq'Jii ^tftgqi qr»tq<.l q I 
ftq gcr sy«i aq nqr a aiq qq¥ li 

( MK^q-hMW-hq-fliM'^qt ) 
qq qRq * niaR q^qaR anqqrui ^isq-roaft | 
ar ^fiT qg mftqft ft qftfasT ii 
|f 5 g aRq ’ fta'''^ >fcft«iHi'J| qq ^aiRui | 
q«uiiui qq>q a <Ka« ’q^Raiaa'Ji II 
q^-q^-^^Tq qtq gqw qni gitqj m<.uii|foi i 
aauii^ Igq ftaO' aK-i gTcng q^sRsT: il 
qi a 5^5 y+u ftol ftaiq qr I 

gRaiq fsMqiiq ga II 

SI alRam a aaui tjwilaui cqgg | 

qai ft a aaq auiw ii 

^qmiT^q quaq ftqqa«H 7 i ft I 
51 gqi qijq miuH a ^ftia qit\t?t ii 
gR».q M<w aa 'tiqiigar^ «h'-sh sig ft i 
ag ft I g.'Ha s[|qV atjuft sq qi^q II 


siq 


93 


93 


93 ?og 





iMT mA 1 ft 3Tf^9i+^5iHitir I 

'TK'JlPl^^i: I ^ ^^ift I II 

^ ft 'hk'? i.'^ I 

5ilOT 1 

^|-Mm*%-^'i 3T3i\ HI ^ ft II 
ii'ti'jriTt) 

-W^HlTtc^ft 

fHK-^Hrqrs ! li 

H(SH-qc 2 IlHl II 
^fTRqicsaf^^^ as??i: r^r: ii 


?2 Uv. 



I 


%n <tiui«i f^a? ^ 1 

I ^ 'Htlti uMu-^a-qR-iTtV I 

aif^ nf^'iraoi II 

^oi\ iHiiSiMw ^fircia Rt 51 I 
51^ aicqmr Mf^Ttt 'TC sIVti II 
*F 5 IT 5 ^H^^^<^<^ 'tl (^'3 555 I 

^ fwTOt 3it\<nCt II 

ft ftl ^ftlRtlPro I 
ft ^tcrt 31^H5(5^ atviy f% 51 II 
^ OK^.R ^ 'tuiHii ?tni| I 

5w4i 4\ qft? SR 5E5m il 


^«Kmo+iTld 

a)*ikn(w(!i. 

Si-ittlHv 

M'Ji'tHl 


( «R ^'(MW-h^W-hli^-hl'-RiH'^Mlf^ ) 

Rni ^ 1 

^ % ft« >1 

^ftlR RR RI ^Rj •q'4c4\ti I 

^ Ktr-rW RR-^fi?; mR^tii 11 

5|R>C JSR ft Rt? RIR ^Rg^iui ftl^lui I 
qft^R RiR fta ag RRRa ll 

RiR^iaRa d^RRy 1 

'RIR II 

siRRafa^RiuiuI^ ft^R RiftiRF^^uiIiiRta l 

a^ftR RRoft Rrg^^Rtti nftw 11 


SIR HIR-S RTRS §^H|-mJlia-tiK-RR-tiJ,l'Jl I 
R5R duiR|u| %=R^R ymm «^g| || 

Rl^ui R >H|iia Rrt.lft^ RIR I 

SI|TR^ SR <.«?[ RaRlg ftiuiici^ gift 11 
'h''iRi*ia«n.-R 5 lf| ■gtRH ftwiR-gii 1 

RjIlR RRT IfilR RRRI SR It 
IRfft lESRlatlR W'iRR*fti!5»msiiiEft 


SS 


^ U\ 


S3 ^VV 


^wuf: ^Tbi 

=^?4)ct+i| 1 

^ui-fiaiOT-^ctc^i^efH-'+rK'Jn 11 

^K<i ^ qf^Hl3?r 11 

fd<:5i{^<-Mf?Ut ^==lc’-T ^KT^ylffT 11 
ct-Jr ?rq^ =t)Ki^^»?l i 

^io3?i ‘ R(§u(-f^^rO ’ ^i'4ui-ci^-^47oi-^<4^ U 

'31^ ^5{| iTt ^51T3?I U 

5iRh 4^^>^flTuu ^o^^lT*til(!Ji^OT.^\'‘ ; I 

<nulTOT 't>H cjrc^i^ 
OMI-cti^K^id'^PllTT Sf^OT «' J 

f^UHOT k:\^^ =^^^NK^I 1 

fHTtQ4HM-'?f^*il3?V ^Klfq-qr II 

f^uuui 1 

11 

%M ^'^fkV'5^-^<H'S's^<T^ 'Nl^xtOl ^ 1 

^^iifl't?! sq 11 

f^oTTuj qr^dmi 1 

^ m 3^^ 3T^g ^\iT^^\ I 

^Pc ^Hvfq^Rryl P( ^iui| ?T fq 11 'm 

Q’ti'JlT I 

3^5TxqiH^^i: I '*iR^ ! gq| ^^-cixi ll 

^g g ^R«r*H\-P(fq'^g I 
3lkn>q<i^^ ^3fV o^ q<^^s5 [\ 

Q^'^-wCll-qlTf fqoiT j 

1^nq\ ?iP^ 11 





youIV 'tii+.T) 'PI ♦A.i'c RiTiioi I 

g,+t|U| iH-<‘»Tl-^l=(«[t II 

ft[ffi5:-dtey“ii> ^ III g?: ^ •jnr ditil n 
^TT| MHui g>Tt !E^ fl <nl 'i^ftiuii <ar i 
51 a|H<Tl TO 3 g^ 'IP?-'-><«l<J "ra II 

( 3R h^Ri\wi^»ii 't.Mi ) 

fii'iMl<\i«.<“i*i,l si'ii-=({ss<*^g +<,1 ^ gp '• toi<(i4V II 

^ irWyi,u( 4it(Ri mPiiulV iiuj^i faTO [«t*-g5 | 

5ITO y«h>‘i ®«i5 ^ II 

wTl fl g5^-^*+l 51 -tiHtit I 

g^ ’g^'Jii'n II 

UMltliMlfta 5^1 ^TR RwirH<» ^Htjp. 'll '11% I 53 ^'»Y 

a 51^ — 

‘K'^l^l^l crf% '!|fy I 

^ ‘timni Rt •«<(I|H filiMf. ug.lM'S I 
g's 3 '.'^! 'tiMotcA Fms5 II 

'“' 4*1 f^uiRn f^-sltti ><^<,^*1 I 

'C^ ^ Kit 53 II 

os.R*) hi«R(ui mR*! i 

ftR r={5.l»;-pR 335 11 

qy ^ 5i3tifr h 7 : 5)3 =qp; g^sRi-Jioft 1 
«R.<% 335 f33 «R<,P3 ?:5t II 
J33T 5|?3 'hRh Mjytt 3)''l<( I 

<riqJ>=( aiRt-a 'bull R 1 R 5.15 »lil5 II 
3Pl Tlfn*.''! <3R[ ^\Ra% 3R 3T?gfJl I 
sr? M=tRi3 sra-flsgRn 3 ^ 3«=(R3 li 
3?3 351 *4 tI3T 1 
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d-Ji r^fSln ^fm^i 1 

61^ f^l^f 11 

^4)1 -4^®: Mi'-'ltUHLlI 

iJq 5Hg-f^Uir| ^^-JlTl* 5lfu|'i{-jT0I-^^4jK I 

=51^ f Hl-Pi'JV 11 

<44^ H.k §5^ f^ 1 

<itJi m^n^A ^iwA W 

31vl-f^u|f)^i fH<,-[4^l\ I 

'4'i-f4^*’«4-<:14^^ H*-H M^Ki^lt 11 

4>T^'JT r^yj'^ II 

43'J[^-4>H$ii^ •4Q!J'JI-^4 3?f^^0T 4'-'l^^ I 

^TtV 414^y]V '?fy|4l4 11 

^ f^flc?l+l<;5»-TrssrTaIi ^3l\ ? | 

M^I4c4'H^Sf^ i^p5^fuT ^ 4r 4>£ ^(4 j: I 

^Hr<.4l^«i4R(WT ^'^ciiSJT 045^1- 

^<3^41 4-4i§qT ^ !},<}*• U 

4^Mfr^i+^<44rgfi{: ^?l: mr^TOT- 

4S.T4-4T<i4qT?iq: ?7qai4\<,Tqr5jq535g[4 

^4?lsq44r^j4: il 

^ I 3?y|T0T ^^A 1 

5fo(^ 4=44^4^ T?lqi?| 04 ^4^ || 
f^'Jiq^ qf^4TVt ^5^ I 


33 ^'s^. 







^ ^ M^i+isi II 

^ ql^wnit ftlfH-MH'JU'T I 

SRI <:1H<<P*I «“")§ fli*lR.« §5*1 1 II 

3i«l<,Sl«« 131 flfuw — ’ §55-'^5WpH 'ilP'l f% Pli:*! I 

^ yisua tll<lR<l-Mp*l't ' ^ 515*1 fcR^m II 
Sf:wl,| SRq IOT-RiPkIW < 1 “ 15 .A I 

RIa ii^ft pR!t II 

5ftil 5 'ilPlRlpKttl Upl I 
'fstitt? Pt=H.lflu|-5iriI fii atu| <WU|1^ II 
531 ■hPw ilira ' SI5 ft ni«4iDi 5im 5iMuit<i I 
ttftwift Si'ttlrl, llftpi 511 §51 II 
51 Pttil NijUl'JI ««)Tt ftlTtHTturi ^ I 
Slf«l<,5« VTORl II 
»riRi ft 'K'liiui ?rar *Pii *iTs i 
R'lPl "R ft §5 5R1I1 5lSr^ft«l IRH II 
?*l !3^-<(<i“i ^ <,i<ii 4«R'a I 

ywuRl'S ftlHst^ ^ II 

3^ Mfealt ‘MStti §51 'iRiiRalV I 
^55 ft^l-^-^qsi yti'Jli II 

31^ 31^ 35 fit'iit'Ji §V 1 

ft ^5*1 §5 515*1 5RI ^,(411 11 

5fft iMi+lui ftll a'>=l‘I ft^iw •1‘KW I 
PlR*i<I5Wltl?l Iig ailttlRl^ 4.|<41 II 
515*1 nfftst <i«K «sa^ gjpii a«ul\ I 
35 '*i=nais<i-Ml5,5§ 81|4||«I 'a«i§unrtt II 
PiR-i'k. ftp5<i Hului utit aR^sTi ftllM ft I 

<1“Rti.l Hill JJ^ ftR*l<H, diuiftui 4jai^lun<.H II 
a^l*! 551 IllKI I 

silfti slRl Ri5I-4|R>iT| irti<w JR ft?l RiR-HiRu^ II 
35*1 55II§ qtllO “laStiV 3551 I 

§V saRi 35*1 5131 ft 513 aft 334553 If II 
jft 3a3ft*135« «<lRl stRgJifH ftl I 
aialw^aV ftiaMiO fti ‘iiRti ^ PixTl || 

8lft5I3 3“^ Ring'll 513 ^ I 




'«il f^f| I 

4^-’<d'y*<4^^K-'Ji<.'5^‘^R‘^U^'J?i II 
dwn-^Ri5r-^*3?r Wh^ Rt i 

^ <di<Ruu ^R||4 ^HK 1 U'^l H>K0'l ^.1'^ 11 
^*1 ^"V-qOT I 

'RR“<J^<l^'Jl"Pi^ U 

^ 5^Ri4 ^Vi fw«^t ! hRjjwui+iW rir^ l 

¥l^-4)l<MK“4^H-''t}K‘ji cj^Vtr MN U 

<5'^^ 4»T5 U 

^ civnf^4 ^Ryir ^Tt\ <*iiiR ! li R{'4^g I 

*iRi ^ u 

'J<T J^ocjf^foi; g (hR'ESiS ^ R^-ci <-lT 11 
<.l^fr| '|^'4-M<I 04 4>'^'T-t}4-^fir-cr5-Mr I 

f% 1) 

'«5^"454r I 

u ! Tii^ ! f4>H4<,'& xn+}4 R'MtIV Ri 

(4 ^4^ ■R^4-4)T ■R *^^ 1 I ^-i ^vs<j. 

'Hiui Id IdR-cJ^ ^r Rdt dl^^i H 

^T'Jlii'5it4^ Md5l""4lRtil I 
'4'54-Mvll-W-R'^l^l ^cto^ H 

•^t 4R'4\R<irv'J| ^R-q-^Uf | 

^ ?T3it U 

<:HT M^i ! g?^ f^fHH I 

:iJ,'^3'Jir 1 1 

d4'4)l^!}-g¥R ^ d ?I ^4 f% § 1 

^ThH .^u{ ^4 ^|f^j ^ I ij 



3ISI ( 7 ) <t-4-<^Jlii 3^3^>S^ at4jHd Mflili 1 

5ra<dlIcl-^f^*I 5S‘4“1 ^ II 

y<iU|l >lPl'3i\ ' hIcS^I^ 51 qsRl I 

■alyl wt| Mwi'M ^ >if 3nqn;-t5iJlu[ | 

^ win 5!^ ^ --(J|u( ^ 1 

-ni^ 1? gii m[^Q ftifs-3^ II 

'bi*ui iraSr ^ W15 mn fa^^in I 

W'u^'ifJig Hm-sguil 155 11 

■j'^'t'il ^ HiRi-d Mi(T^ ' ftpt tira-^ RiRk ^1 

Pnn in iiuwfafl:, WJi^li 

15 qra-^sii f«f^ 515 13 fft w qitft II 

fil'iguii 3iHi<itH 1 

y<!uIV 35 w-dV sK-iiRidi 'ics’Jii II 
'm-s'HsdW'Ji «Rii!‘i« rraait rii*.Ji I 

«g-d<, 515 ^ <rra§5t wn Rtl^sitii 

^Idul 55 d'-H'S^ 5^5 gw I 

^ W?? '•i^iRt'^ i!,"“il 5l"iif^ §|w II 

wnhail Pl5ig^dg,<!l-«?>1| ^ 515 ?^;i5 I 2S tvs';, 

55 ftw 55 <ihui 3 ^ ^ 11 

4lRs‘d<d:tl 55 dHl'i^uPl gaiV 1 
Wft ■dRdiy<K'J| 3=5 ft 5i5 511 &W || 

5 ^3 wfti 55t dittO dlddl^-dHU^d I 
f*lR,H15(\d 535 ^ II 

dC-5t ' ftwi "ISIT WaiV gH ftig I 

WsRftl gd wJt 55 »ll<l<il\ ^ fswV ft 15 II 
€r 13T HgRl^r ^guH Myg( 51Wgft 1 
gisi ftwulift W5 iwd^ik ftioft dft^ II 
315 ftiui hI^H 'ETd <HdqR.n ^ddiafl tidtjUDl 1 
idaMK-tq 513 dftwt f HKdlwl tt-ddd ftR5 ddWtd II 
aqiflqqidi 5 ^ 331 ‘ti*|u| ^iR^dlwft «iUiti I 
5^35 I an SHidRsI ^duRuir g|ft<5y 55 II 
iiRswrw nift mRs-dd'ca dAui i 







sfe'V f^cTO 'gmi'!^ 11 

sfq^T ^ II 

5^^<r^^-^Hr<^ts\ ^?rT f<<-i^t<d ^^15 I 

^ Mini'ii ^gor f^^3TV '5ifw3?t ii<j'j{r ll 
511^'S‘l^^^^aT 'i«^K8i\ IT(^ I 

■^|q'II-'^^=qft^ oci ii^% 11 

d> 'ciTlR'i yd:g<ri^l^1[ Ri?l-rl<M<.qTn3TV w I 
^ 11 
'W^r-R{’H9?1 H<sh TmRI^FT I 
^ ^\iSk^ ?, ^ ^foi3?r Ri^g.^l^'JI 11 
Mjjr ^Ri MRy( Riri^<t)^^uif4-rfrc:i^nRyr 
$iyf^y(?jRyr i 

qRyi qviyf 

’4\+Hiti(^: ^ M-yi ^=qR^4iRiu^c^-'-i^ ll 

3=^ 4<yi q^KRig ^^: l r<io. 

3^ sq^iirci, n 

RsMttfy^sqR^ij pj^iR Rr^iRdl 1 

^Tq[ ]) 

^'l^-qc2jTqV II 


I 




*i<,ui ;j^ ^foiq ^tn in; 5TO-<i<sui n 
^ ^ ^<K.^HR^<* >«|(^<45 

ft#? 'K tEH-b-ifc^ti Ki Sfg RtO I 
wV'iun-jrni H Q<iirs??5 S5 ag 
# ^orfa It 

?III[ got StPt aT#^«%i3iV fgfqj; ( 

?;ti3i tpi a wmi 'm’a-g 5 -«i^ui ii 

am 5R<t g-^ra fHt.di-am a aini a i 
3T tTR*MfctRt ^ II 

a a m jtstq ^ eicaniq ttirniui I 

a? as-aa? fata?; faaam tt^aa aaa II 
at aifa aata-ttttK'flia-af^^ I 
aia fta f?aa ^ a ata aiwigfsif II 
a ga ^.a^aa ^a asagar aafa ft i 
#«H,-faa afa gaf a*# f^ ^a at^a li 

«t«-a aR«iI\a gta §a <s\aa § fa'^s §a i 
3ti««a #[3tn w^itR aatil II 
am ft a a am axa-a? ^ aiia sftaiia | 
a Hiaift 5 j?i;fjf ^ n 

am a\ 5 -a?t^<<i<-« 5 ^^ «^n,ti*>«ittV 
aia ftsmfti 55 H«U|I q;cq |q\ | 
am g.«ia wn gfat.-aai-aata aatuinR 
am afta atafa a^ ftwtausfqul ll 
a#a ga mai.; arfaa am a 1 
'jfl# sa? aftRf ^ armotf ftRiaI% li 

ana RRa 5,81“! a ga? aiaratf ftDia-# n 
^ as? atasa ^ g^? ftt;qaa;aa5i »ft i 
gni asia? at; gtn^a am ft? afaat 11 
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f^ «rilOT-c;Joi ^^^'i II 

rtruifflOT f^giui fhu^^roT ^ I 

'W'4 T'^’ii ^'aZ II 

vil^i|ui fq?(TfaT?:'Jr I 

RtRii 3ivi?i-^tjrF«ai 11 

slVmujq^^-^TOT -crllf k% ?Td I 

vgrjTVqg^-tfjtilfqcrr || 

^ 3i^iq-Miui"^\-i^-H^uir-ss{3'Ji-^^i%,'^c'4“qTir3 1 
^J^^ |tvg-H2n- ^c|7|^ ^fe'-hlflOT li 

i^o=jiuj-^cHjr-??JKuii^uid'^ITOll% Mvl=d U 

^ Ttiu[\ ) 

^ a^'-HTui c(^ ^ qr%f <i«i^ II 

^ ii-dl 1 

<^^s^r^.i^ru^-■R^3^> ^ jTi^^iV H 

q5Tq.^|-,n^aT y^l xi I 

3T<niq> fq q>^ drt^ 3?v7 It 

^ ''I'-'t ^’MTtroT 1 
^ fqq 'tjf^iC-f^Tl ii 

^ f'q-qfq j 

f^vi <4^^ fq 14 ^=^ 015 ^ 5 ^ 11 
fq i-q=^fq ^ f4^4oT I 

^t4\q f^of fq ?q\^Ttoi^4^ \j 
Tqvi'JC '4*J( } 

^•qfq ctjf^ gf i I) 

3T»:qT0T | 

^ ?I0iqD]T<4^f ?(^v ^ II 

q^qr fq | ^ 13 "^ ^qravi»^q^qf|f>i^ i 



5^ s[ 5111 fc atraam ^ot fq n ' 

51 5101 5t q| I 

En^wi ^11 goi fjiIiiTi^ ERq ft ^ qftf^ 11 
HhIh flftt a^IV siftt ^iqqft sj^qqft R<Jl | 

qft? Miqq-a\ qq'JMits 5q q,Q|ui 11 

jqKHKr-t-i |q qq ^ gfot ?15t qiR-Hl^>-4a(?q^ ?.iqi I 53 

■4 Aqlq sRi ^ 5PI5 ' f;i''^!i ^<1 '151 qi-qi^q firrei ii 

^ al^iqV 9 ? qy<iq ' qraiq^ f% I 
qraPr>3 q §5 ft+yi H ftP'^a ES^qi ^i^ui || 

(•(.wW > 

iq o^-qi*iRq qii^-qRqHiqRt- 5515 qrai 1 m 

51? >1? ft+Mi ?i Esoiq nq f^'V fti II 
sq 515 ft «iq*ii'j| ft-i\ft 1 
tiwi ^ “nijjyfe 5 t1h -qR-q II 
JBUmt-EqBqi 515 +Kiq? tiqi q^i <A^i4iK5iq-qftft I 
EiR qlqqsiiir'ift RUFiR >reqi? JjRiq 'Rqui-M^m II 
4V41H.1 qwnft X^lt qnftqi ftqs*^ ■qq^n'S'?! 1 

ftm wi 5 fft-«i«i H\4:t6 tiKr'i 4i?ftni?r 11 
w ftR.Hi>!i-5^^^ ftft-Hn^ ?ifH’'(i*j 3intgV I 
51^ 'Hisiiqft ??ir II 
EEft4qql5ftlfl4l?-06“l 1 

■^sinRluir M<)(qq Ri&qiftJt II 
^5 3^ 'i^'Jl qqt qftqqi^sqt ffqi qqA I 
qpFMvt ft^ II 

I 

ftl^s — 

ftsT ^Iqftftwi nftn'Ji i<;.i\c^q: 

\iRiss 55 q gqiift^tift 55- q-^r gq’JiTqc 1 3 s ^-qo 

4 41 qq ftqrq qq^ ftvq^q\wt Rqg 

f%W|-9 u.Mq 5iq\sqqftraipqwi qqqq^^H'll 







m I m ^ qfFf-SToiffl I 

^5ct<d0t U 

<4TqqT'n ^ k%. 1 1 

h 4 li 

^TOT ^f^3;;oT 5,^ mi W 

I fifi? 1 I 

<x\*^\ vrf^3?r ^|OT"^viT^ ll 

m 31K¥lT^ 11 

3Trifuw-'h<jiiT-S'^'5:lT lM^^^l<!iT | 

%'Ji-q<d-ct-(^=^T f% qra ^ ?l 11 

'sicjioiV 'Jici fsf jfrq^ MoqaI\ 1 

ni^r fq ^hA 11 

3?Wl ^'Jlf^ ^T'S'4<‘'1>'(.r 0=1 5(^5^ 

<4Tq'‘uf^-^«!jf^n-^^-q4i^i =i^f^ ^i^T =1'^ I 
I'jsti ^T'll ^31^ fq A\ MK^=iV 

qiuj qTfu(-^^ fquid «T ^qfq ^ 11 
f^=qf <?5ifq ^ ^Tn-q^^i-^q-^^i-^qr^ 1 
^A> ^<d=h-fq<4^ ^ o=j qr^f^ )) 

^•^c!}f|;-qK0T-q(4 i ss 

^fq«i-HulV TJm{ fqo|| fqqq 1 1 

gfq^frq qq I 

=hTqc4 ofqq^ qqq ! qyi-qqOT-'bTqfl !1 
1 qrqf^ q^'jtt- ^l^q-^qT-^OT qq i 
S®{\q-fqqjTq-qfr q ^t|T ^q q[fq U 

<n^!!i'jl\ ^’Ji^ fqgfk qt?5Tqq<utoT | 

qi^qri qqq^-^fq’MTt g^ui fqair i 

'S^^fq qq^H^^UF f% %IJT qo,r| jj 





Vi 


tewfr sriV m ftfiJaiV i 

'r^^^ ar af& fti^«< 4 iTiui ftfn'nfJiiilf ii 

■amg ab\*t.w fin-gni ii 

mre aiV gun <.P^uiV: -ar ftfr^ i 

35 mM -It M 4 UkW^Tc: II 

( 3 T 7 inH^Mis'l'ii '♦‘II •iiiin ImI’ ) 
t;? 37 Hi5“< gPilj-'Ji 37^ aR’ ' Tm^iV l p 7<iv 

^ ^ ^ 3 II 

3 ■afT — 

<173 B 3 >ni 3 H ^•ft 37V c \5 II 

hnR^Iti f^sat 33173 ara i 
pm 3 >irt(iiV ft 3 pRaMioIV 37'V cVj II 
tar aR (3 Bijft 3 373 ftarg 1 

fap ♦ (ii 3 ftiOg 3 pal; 37 <rfNPTft ii 
37 Mnp ^ 3733? siftMs ga: »(ju 1 
3K«ft5 apftja ' ga pt; ♦imuii am n 
55 amuii-MRaal aft-qa aift? nn; tPtI I 
■i^a I p't »ig!i 3 rMuii« nftaft ara t ft ga; 11 
3 P ftft aftpl P ?3 3 l? 3 t'‘-Au ft'Jll 

ft'Jll 3 s") ♦‘"I ‘■m ftaraaii 1 
p aid'll ftar STft-ma 35 ft'Jll Tftann 
33 3*3-«a'7H ft ftgri ' gs rim 3133 II 
p-dH 373 ftfta Tm 33 ‘Kiaaloi 1 
aigFT; Pw'Jlia gi^i^ 33 1 33 I 

( mmiPil^s:! 'tp-aS'Si'^ai ♦. 3 W'M*-MgP'-‘'\MiPi ) 

STS' a'-i/? S 37 - 3 rift<i 3 , 33 asis ft 333 -P 3 ''l J I 77 ? ? > 

3 s H\<,ft MK^ anm’, 3 ^ »!+<♦< g 3 aa nfh: ara ii 
3 -arr — 

31731 ITTtj qg qg ^ , 

‘<^73.1 <3531 5 rft 3 SI ft ft arg, 3 TTg siftrg 517 fJirrg n 





fq^ ^1 ^ 

q^43 ^ ^1% ^3 ^ U 

<5^ ^s ^3 

qrcj^ 3jpg, m% T^(STf-qs?5 I 
v4^ftQ3 Ml^lfq 3ct-^, H^^3 ’^f^HUj 4^4^ 11 
3!f^ 3(\=j^ Q3 ^ 1 , Tb ?{ 3{^ 5^3 ^q!3 4^ I 

^ 3 ^ 3^qg ^ aiilg 4<-13 "qftf II 

^g[4^-ti%-^4-qsf|*q^5 ^q-Pc:J|-lI5Cq-Hc?5rciu(.s j 

fq-«^^Tl-'Jl^4|-3Tf^^|«qi7l^j I 

qNT^ricj ;af^cj ^;i ^^^fg ^ 1 1 

=si| qiR, ^P■im H f%H ^-=11 ft ( 

fqf^^Kdfti 3^r ?i qr|, f^f^f| q^\% II 

qi'i^ 3T9«!^ ^ 3| g|;|, ^ ctj-j-g fti<j:t^| I 

'W^l 301 JjTorgg, fll|fd3 a-iuig \\ 

^ 3{\iif H-d, 3 ST 2 I 

3|r-s^-^'it^^jT*K^-c^tf4i, Pq^g ftiti:^, §3ri«f3l\ft( ll 
^^-qjFq-ftl^RiaT cj,^fq qrg 301 fq^^ I 

q q^, iq sftift qq^ q :5ftq n 

q4=q^ ftt qjtftl ftr Mr^ qrq, ^ ^u|^ ftl^q-?il^q 1 

q^ q q^ti II 

qr5[^ ^nqoi ^ftifq ^iq- fq^rs I 

ft f%q|iqT3, qftfftft ^q|-q5T4^ qnR n 

iqT^-ftiq-tq=q^-qfsci% i 

ftiwq-^qft^^ qrqftt qfoars^V \\ 
^^qrqiqq\^qMqfqKfq% ^MKqTvsaf^^^ q^iq: w 



3TST SRflw; 1 

« — 

susisal 315 5TnR?t aouii ti^«ItiToHi9t'ii I 2? ? ?5 

qt?! I nfqt Ptttlnft II 

^oq[\<( qtiiliui gi|^-HHI«-(l5piq''i|U| I 
51 5Umm ^ II 

( 5T 3qf;n..mui +^Hrsi Jtl? «fj? 51 3ft?-55lT II qi4l-tltq, I ) 

3i| ^ Pl<,5 gf^ =ST3 I 

ar fii5,c4 'qnIlFM<4 $311 II 

qftrfrtra fet ^«-^«ii 5I5 t l 

a5 fqf^ feitl $Ntw ?isi ft II 

5iftra -a — 

wr ft ^ ft?:! ?m ft<5 i 
qraftqft sRtiRimiiir wi ftn dl ii 
qqt a si^-o-qqi^ gut «iqi5 ftw-) I 
fii+Ml ttmi -q-aift ^*1 ft<.5 g,'ii«««.i II 
37 — 

? aiJiiRma aBM ■jfl-ii'ii ftwi^iui I 

ftrtgq gf^faft^n wquiagsqq ftft 51 q^ 11 
^ I fa?: 35 ;-^ jftCWr ^ aiJi ifi 1 

^ ^5 §35 ai*Il ftl^ 5fft II 

( 3R Rl'l-h<IH-hHi«<-^M*( ) 
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rT RlVr ftfrf4 Ri^ 1 

R^-g^^R !T tJ)f^(t 11 ^0 11 

4;t<M‘ '5ir4 I 

ti) fir ^^53f «iR«r rt^"i ^ fir 11 11 

rti 'ji^Rm Ri ^ 'jti^ifir ? 1 

fij ^ryjrti fir f 4 fi'-Mf fi[’CM>m^{^ H \\ 

Rdl*? fii^ fdRi-’^<fir I 

dRi^Ql firriTlif 11 11 

dR«^ ! Mig 'Jirfil^ 5(^Rt 1 

vji f% fi vji^fir 11 ^v 11 

t«W-5F5?T^<^-'y«Ci 11 11 1 ' 

RR'itf fii^tr8l «8wr«T^-w5T^-^Rr4 \ 

11 II 

dr^ Rd^ *^d c^r^TT-^^-Nffiti) 1 | 

%R-'tiR-^«^-^<l fdHF^-^O II <^’sS) II I 

dRu Rlfi^'3’ dtiR 1 

■4<{1 dKM-v3j^ R^h) 11 II 

dtti 4^14 1 

'4%^-dTRi^-MQ(r % Ri Md^Bifd' II ll 


SIWN ] 




'ti++(Tt 3TlM<frl ’T^ II 6o || 

3T^ Slsim ^uTlui I 

'Jlt(*T^-(^'=ri ftrl<i r^-cl II II 

'^JSIT qrr yriiuil c^cvj if I 

5^'^'ti'yt RMnni II £.\ II 

rTT giTftnr SH'-mui I 

HRiiRsM-qiM-qqj qjRttiiRr ll li 

fTSf Hlt<^ «<S 1 

Mil*) II 11 

t^«n-tll*lrt-Mfrl-MRMR<J7t I 
'hR-si<M Mrlt RtRq-Ti-g^-Mi^ ll ii 

^R<-RiR- 3 Tt*i<n ^Hfri-tiH'tnV 35 quiRichui | 

R^l RRtg) •hRi^misti) || || 

¥|m<=( ' Vl'slf ttttKI'MKM ♦iul '^R';* I 

^ II ,w) I) 

3F*?:iRtn ♦FfKfln’ I 

3HRt'MTt-RtiM-rty?i qf 5^'*r=r-+lT(-MR=('S>i 11 <;<j n 
3T^ vitR'd H'^Ttl f%RqTt{i<f> I 

fT^ RiR-yrtl-MtllR II II 

•FtTt'JI rtR-i I 
fq ^ II 0,0 II 

<«( vfRim I qir ^ I 

ii'O'JU ■^Rim I 'h^fn sr tjHq II || 


srlcq 5^^ ^'=»rtl-RttiMi'=tqti-yiR-»t}i I 
t('('?h'=('=i(Rf-qarf 'Ji«i'y*4i ?r 'sw 'jiuu || %-s h | 
rtcq-il<T I 

Rwi«i R^ 3'ir-^*i.t*n II II 







[ vimi 


q* variola ^^'cA ni^t II W 11 


^ h'^[ ft <fti[osls 11 11 

^ h\^ '«?i^ v*ft4^^ ftRfif-^'*Tl(^ 1 

SitM" 11 11 

4 ^^c^TiF fti'rl^ 1 

fir ? fn' ^g'Ji'^t-ftRCTi^.^* 11 11 

^ ^4V ftvi^is I 

c^l ft TT ^ujft (I (( 


^F dtt«I^i^^if4 ^(^ft I 

A^\ <^\4 ^\ 'xRf II {oo II 

ft^^f ^^c^xll ^*i 1 

^m4n\ ft.Ri^(^t 11 11 

ri^ '^^fiftsit ftft'^-’MR(S-ft<5'Jll^ I 
vrf^ t4^ 5T ft II ^o'S II 

ft'55tl-=ht?5l^ ^'-4*i<ft<i^»JT ^r l^'SstF I 

'dil Xj^> H lo\ 11 

ft^ ^ ^'=4<^TrFf ’=5mQjy ^'dc,oj-(^|ciUuV| I 
ftft^^-^lOlFf rl\M rl^'H '^iftM-nft^Tllf 11 ?o>^ |) 
^<5511 ftil ftft;^’Mf C(l4 I 

tlY ^ fft’JTF 5Rg<F^F4 || ?oG^ || 


ft f %,Mm ftft^ 11 ?o^ II - 

^lyTFnu fif^^F ^^F ^[^^i ^Qi\ \ 
rt1 I 3?ftcti^F II II 

I’lTf t5*3ir-sq-5Ti d) II ?o<^ II 



■STt <,'!«( ’ I rl'*! 'Hp'tM mdi rfift, 

4\>ii 1 M^uil 1 ri'^l 

rlrt)'^ '=il«) tl«KS';h'ITm^*4t 4 ^uh, HiMI Mtsy-HUIl ^ 'iRmoIT \ 

f^fdM rtitj — RlW+i++ir, Rtyrk-STt 'JiuiMlM^ll I 
aTpi* 4 ( I ■^Rim ^ fsr 

1 "mRiM ^ ^ ‘*RR' ' 

ri^'i •flrf^tr Ri^m fir Mtiuif^ i # '^uis t «nuiiRi ti++<, 'Rr 
'jii'Jui-^1% I ■^'i<f-r^gj I siis-rti ^ a^sviRi«( I RtRf 
ftfrlr(*)MI>i Rl»t(ui, 3l?T ^-HiathR'yi ^-^H«-'hR'ylj 

rtT sRiyil ^uilRi f«>5,-aR^“l IHarf Mum-'TT'WT- 

y,°5i ^ — ■vft ! uRlf Rsil'flt gJT STiHaR^'t ^ I 

VJ1*^( 

arfM^iuiMflyiru fir 0^ tiuiR ^'•JiR^'l II 
^ ■^<4'JI-«4 'i ft ^T ‘hR«ts mR*h5i>ji 1 
’ fn t^RR 'J^•n|Ul<^J -dsfiRM §?• ft Rw 1 mt R(t«j^ 

^ |R) ^Rt'^'ii 3Hqy(iM( I srrsft ■yt mr<ft 

Mti-M«l'4T fir ’ mRiet rtli* ars^iRi'flt | fit ESiq mi|u( <{)R fi’l 

mR^iR^ ^ I ^*T fiiRiMi Mi I fir»i§o ?gT i "fiMr ^ar- 

R<^K-ll^ ?ftR I 'Mfi(4t ^ rtlti — I §ti R-ir ?r stJiui 

-tRlt) ^ mn, nT rS^ftM, 

mmuIR fRT ff ^ fT gRr I 
3r 5"^ RM<4l>J|t^ vjtJl^ ff R'iiS II 
fTT ft RiflHIMalui ^uj 44|^T I vrRiiI— 

iiUHiRifil ' 37vi-^R(iiti Rr-s,Jt^ q ^ 

■mRim — ' iiMi fir yRiuit <cod>frt ■tik^ I 

^asft— 

't siisR'Rk'MRMui fif ^'(.Rt^R'H "sfioT I 

str-ar MMi «c<< -iwf gfiiun ^R'n |) 






[ 


'C-^jT^'^ H’Jf ^T?f^p 4 I 

fiffe ?h|u( ^ ^p:5^uf rfFf |1 


m ^ 5 f m^^ 'r^l% 

I 

f^q \ ’- 

v 5 ^::(i- 5 ^«i[-TOTj^ l^^ur ^ f F^s \ 

rflni (I 

^x% I ^ (i 

n\ mR=£i^ '^4 ! ^ ! 

^ fFr"^ I tJi ^FsF^'i’Tf^ ^g' 




f% ^'CsF'Ejj' I ^M"<fj|’ ^ 5 JF ^^FW^CS ^S 

■S’stFj ^ 1% '«f 1^5 rFF I ■^tR»4--'^ 

mi f%g \ ’^tRs^ - 

%F%a 1 ^!F ? t ^ ( 


^l|‘ ' 4 ^^ 

H# q^T{^ I 


<e? 4tq ^^aRsi^R^f %R'- 4 i’ i 

- < 8 ^ 41 ^ ^iR" 11 

41 ”^^? ft I 

^# 1 ’ F% ^fR< 61 ' 11 

T«^' Sf ^'?|% f% \ 

f^R?l'FQO[<(FMF il 



^ ^ I Hsrt 

3HeR('^' ’Hpl'^it I I 'S-o4-'hRm ^R(m g- 

*1^1 ^T( "tiRuH 3f •cl'TT<-<SI<al 

RPw 1 STtRI^' 

'tW ^ I rluilf^ <( ^<1 ^ 

ch«4(>fft J-^iyrt-'-MMI'JI'fft ^55 <l(^MI'ift ■^I'diS^iMWyli'Ufl'irt 

rTf3Tt S^+ct I ( 

ti'tvt-{^<\ui H RtRy II 

P^frtM^ — a<=Etrl-yGf 'ittlj •T *455^^ I tT^Tf 
^ Mlti'ift I ■yfuiMi ^>miTti — ‘iiy ^tfil- 

I ^ I s*hIm I >Jii'JiiRi<fft 

vji«ji<jTIm aiMwl ariM'iTt I (^si I 'TfT-^^jsl ^ ^,- 

I yRKfl-iTt I SiMSfUl I PlRtfy'^i'Jj ■yfiiiMf 
‘ y^tui-yiyRM ’ | ylM ^t 1 — rtl RtMyf yPa, 5|ui 
I 'mRim — 

STbT ^I^3Tt Mg('*»r<lt f^*Tr<^-^f '-ftf I 

rft 'y'aRt'Ji '♦>1? H ^i«t» II 

ffl' rig I^yi I 

3T»4«i 5jiM^ ^ PnRloiTj 'iRy ' II 
3 Tm5i M^Ri Rf | 

yl'i'Bl 51 y^ului Vjtyj <MOUMtl Rl-yl II — 

^ 31'5ft\M ^Ttl girt ' ^ "yuis ST’sty'i I 

Mfqgi yR^i ^ms ^R'4t3lM«^| 
«5(R5-y(«'S-%(RM-*lTl ^fl II 

JiR'i S+i) ■Mpil'jft :.(y ^ | 

^ Ri-t*!^ % qj-mw ^!Jitf.q| II 

Rqyl'^ glR rfl ^y|i* ^ I 

rTT •ti«-M£q Rq RiwSRi 5r R; g^-vrului u — 









od 11 

xj^ ^Tir 1 

^ 1%^' MR’^sf^'^<‘f ^T $2,W 11 

'“' -- ^ 5X^ ^li^l'^i' f^v*^(S-(t 1 

mf^ J; vj^isir 11 

“ sji^Yfuj Mvjiig^ \jf^ ^ niJili dsv5^ I 

ftdni' ^'^-•^idT I 

’cfT^^' II 

ff Wi ^1^ {%g|’ Hfd sdlfri 

Sq[ £54^q>(af? I 

I % 4ni’54 2 I gd l^'C^ 

fl I ^4 ^»3r ? \ “^^ui \ 

■^^fCJT??- r^T c^ f% | 

"d%ai! *# €"(^<-41^ fd I aiqj hr% ^c^T- 

I '^’^‘■‘1 fdld4 

ffd ^rfY I ^Twr ^“ 

\ fd f%nd)' yt?l‘ 1% *^1%^ { 

ft* # '^f f^uc-Tii'^ I 

fi^mrq’, ^im d)q (I \ (( 

’^N ^ g«3T 1^5 ri? ^4 ( 

^*n gf ^rf<SN‘ 3Yf ^ ^m^ 

<!i% ^-^If f% ^ ® ^1 rTIf 3ifdP^cJ>®f fqJfilMl' ( f% ^ 2 ( 

Ifl fd ^4 I qfr^^r ^ f% 

\ N't.drtY HTt1 3(m4f4 I Hr^ Rm^*c4 I 





awM ] 




Mitt'^'fiM'ii-MKuic-'-i ^irnt II 

# ^ 'Jll^ H«*< I 

fr^-MlwI^-vrUuidTi M-dfnut 5T ;1TT ^-rt II V II 
HT <^1-^ '‘dw '♦><(*1 'JilfdM ttftt I 

dri) f^«i yfui'jli 5;fd ^'Ji nfsM =5T II ’s II 

^ diiuc I 

nrMd^f+M fT^^tHd <rd*-H ^dMl 'M'jIS dd^i || 3 1| 

■flT I JIT I 

d-dl M'tdti ^llflS ^ Vf II <} II 

^Rt(-'T'(.'''-<t( f?d">J| MtfHM I 

11^ ^ddTl ^ ^ It II 

tTg ?1R % "HUl^ ^c(M( HT yP'l dMS ^Tll I 
■dlMR mP<U ^ liU?! fit fn-dT tIM ^ II \ II 
Sdl HRM<:)tWl>' I 

5iT(( ^•'•<ys '<ri>vt-'rtl+l II (i) II 

-^<{1 5^ M(d^ f%' ST?" dl? ^ fif I 
'h<-Mf«'jff Pd-^ ^fd«l <TS«I II <J II 
3 tSR» di'-nrsdioi d>cS oRui HTH dIdRd | 
rtRRRi gn 3 hm^ t^M<;-dM*^c'll stkt ii ^ ii 
H ■h'-dPcdTl' rl<3 fw >114'' I — , 
dM^f? fif f%Ml«<:H vjildw vrt<-ri II ?o II 

rlRi (d^d-dlwd M'JU'H ^■rtl'il ■H-t^d'Jl ^[dui | 

^Mui ft <Tft(M id^’H'Jlfd <i'+<4l dd«-\d<Js || \\ || 
vsl|;Tn dteSIsfuiMI^ I 

MU'Ul ^Tsft 4>«^ fdMKlDJyRyi II II 

<npi H37f 3 tK(*T Idf (tl'iftHc<T ^^ti'^M-T:(l C ^11 *ll«lTTT- 
I ^ g'•4^4^<s^ I a(^ f|T4«i t;j^-<PTt *I3ft ^^d>J|-^^-^^(s^l^y 
I ^>-4i-4»«-yM'-4'Jl y,od Huifll^ui Tr ^(d>J|r<T I 'dd^ail-ift^T^- 

Rtif •H'Jl^-^tJgTi HiRwiIm Qfdu|.<^,« I arSTdld TUpifl 3 h+^|U(1 







[ WAm 


nc^ ^^3Rit^ ^?^!|:»qfi|'5 ^ =4w-^% I 

^€f[ cf ’'T^tiI' I STi^'<i5l%'^3fT^^ '^- 

fi|s:^ui [^%] fe«ii''qi'i8V| ^if^j <‘%^'%^-m'^ \ ^^f<-c4- 

I =^<R^ff #1^ \ fe# 

^nfrC-^m^ff i *¥rpj|4 q^ ^'^-^«T-’^K- 

^ ^f'^Tj ra'f ^ ^ ^ 

I '3'^ff^^ffHOlF f^TOl3'3Tf 

^ \^^n\ mfl4 ^IjiT fk<n( 
^ I W^5 *^41 ^oSj.q^ I f% 

gR'jTi >51^^ 5^ m fh ^’• 

foi^oi ^iMf Hm \ 1 ^f|’ ^ I 

\ fqjuif ^ 

;37m%^s^ii5 q^lr ^ <wi m I 


<«y ^4 ^|ff ^ q^n I m\^q \ 

Wi I ^ ! W q-^Fc^ r% ^^00^5 rrrt 

raf fkm ^ I I 

^Tt H B^fRf^^lf qr^ I 

rT^ ?ffH'<s^5JT '<yqF«3T fjRS'j'sfi \ q rf ^^{%# 

M’^Tit, d^il^ q I ?fVq ^^4Q■^^RlTq ’;qf<v:huj 

^qd} q I 

^ qR^EF Tq '=i(^’^ \\ 

^4 ^ ^F q^” fri 1 grt fift?qf^dt ^^fgrf^ 





nrara ] 




I srsfr jto nw fg 'ifc<i ^-ft i rmt ^■fjiif^r^'ittTii i 
^Tl(1 ■MhlMI ^ I ^.vlf ^ tTi' »!■»« Br? ^ I rtlii 

3 T< w^t-qyi-flT^ I '(.vii nni f^wm-c I 

B '^■wi II 

>JlpJ|‘J I^u(-MfsH-^^ ♦I'^'KI ^T ?^-'1l«y'»a'rtl I 
mR^TJ ^^<iTri Irimil-ti'iMT 'hlrt || 

3^^ MKti 'jitil^TT Rl<sR(3T-tt'»^l ^♦Hl^l'iTT BrB I 
4?'l'JI-Ml$<i-^rBt Mrft Rim ?| II 
3B«fV'M'iTr Ri^«l ^ c^ui 3' •1IMrtr-f<-M'iTi >tlMI I 
<vll ^Tt MiTlI gH fB Ri^tI II 

HHt'tKiTr Rf PK ftaft WTB I 

t4vx;y Ri<5.Mq <vtl ^-n «M*<|J|RittilR( II 

Bf ’TB’-^-y+l'ifr 3iM«|Ml«(M 'lR<IBr Mti'i I 

tiRiMRl+^Ul ■*15- Mfcigl-'^-^iTtlt II 
vr?' RiRiRiM MIS'* ?iMr i 

3im<^ 'm’d'? fti gft g^iT shRsm ii 
B t '(.'Ml MJiiRm SMty ti^MlSW 1 

M>Kv aTi;-t^('J( "BB =B viTiwf 11 
BT TB .ifrt''R I 

tiPtB B’JBVfS' JTB 11 

fvi^is v«fAi«iig ^-^RRR^ I 

B'Bf ^S''* II 

tfricM BBT MMR'iTt ^sTT I 
vjiT'^lRf B ^ B *jyis B gST II 

TBT grf 3T<3 'BMMIt.' lMOiI<, ^Tf v^WlRf I 3 hm5iU| 

■hRiB — ^ B SB’JufB 'W<-H I ^BT BT’c.'^ifMBT^Mt^'nr I^^iiImt 
SB B?r I B STBr^Tt 3ims^ | ^mc5T(i</ — wt 

^ w^Ml, ^ BBT ^-nl, 3T^ fB gUB Mtiui fB 

B ■wia'^<!S«i bti^ §bi bst^ )m«- 



^ *^^^5 g^f ^-£joi«{ ^f|V I <•?{[ <?ifii4 

4^^iJ vyf^^ I nW 

^f^rt^i: ^'^pif I 

^K\4 fii^'q I 

% ^ '=hmf II ■"“'' 

^T nf^' ^=nl I 
^ ^iiiMI II 

‘^u( •^^fufstt vxif 'Jtrf^tTi rrq- f\it \ 

^k^ fki^ %01Ff% S^5[U( 11 

^'^■'C \4t^l I 

g^' rf^ 11 

^v;cyQ^ ^01 ?U<ti ^Tft I 

n^Pi' eit'a g^f5f II 


fe1^^-'^u:srii^<'r<^-««>r8 (I 
’^^^ I g'5i^^5-’;tqc5-{^4' g^q* I 

B^<sJ] f% II 

nl n'Jl W ^‘<53^ {^'^‘-P'sR-^cRf I 

qfelSil'cKUl II 

mr ^fq4 ^i^i4‘ I 

m% wrfi^-qf|^-f^€r-tisr4^ i 

vjfc^ I 

ST^TOT II 

fq^ || 



!<wW 3 I 

(^yn-c(l«n II 

l«i^4f(i Mil«i“il-vif«(-<5i'^ I 

'Jl(w ^ II 

rtlw •^(t(’) njtritJ 'lilSiMis I 

ci<:(u(-t^ 'liMiRr -(IMI Pifui=^<j4rtl II 
rlR^ I 

R '■'+>« -rtuitj Mcnfcsrfit «i«ul| II 
ffP? 'j)«u|u| •S'»ar(-Rl'<4(^ ^i^Rl I 

^ tpi II 

^*1) R4^M'=4rtl0l | 

3lKflT fflf^ || 

n^i— 

<{)<i^i-R(4’hu(i^ '.1*^ SK<T ^«iRi I 

3Tf^«K-»u( n aittKHM Rltsslrt ^ ^ II 

RtVliR^I ^<IT«l'Jir H^iRi RmiRm 5K R !T Rlriqfrf I 
cT vriio-tui ^Irt 'Jt<('h<lrtl (^'jRjC-vjtus 57 717 || 

^frUiRt >jttH «!aW( I 

*77 7 c|-i4<j| ^iRi^t+HPIT 7 <+<a^ 'jiIRm ^ II 

'Jil<^ 717 'itl'rt ^''•R( RtT^Rf fW 7 7i<j| I 

'iuiw Mtii 5a^€rr 57 «-oJ\ ll 

vJuic^twTfl Ritif^-r^'til hRRj-OT fir I 

'slolm 717 Rul^l+i 4'»»+>t 7 >^17 II 

RiRsw'* 7!7 f^F^n 'nl4i' I 

tsf ^ fir R<sIm "(fif RjRjvsa” 7 ♦iM«i 7 ^+4 II — ■ 
Rva siRi'a ^7 7 sifir TtT 4Im'SJ^ 57 vijei) I 
MktIwi 5js^ 7 4U(^ 7^ S7 || 

■ hmc 7 ts'tCl 57 5 rt<a R\m 7 fi; 57 gp|^ I 

*(■*«( ^^af7 =77-<M^'(i '73 '-R«j^ =7 J^-h^+l-a-SLI II 
3^fi(7 f7 Ril<<juw)u(tt) I 

*1% ^Rs-rti S7 V(aRi H'ir^ cJTfi Wl-ift 7 <?<«( fif cm4 || 
X 



<IMT <H^Tlt I 

II ^ 

rJt tmx kktH ft-^titff I 

Sj<4ftr {k4^\^^'^\ Hrit 11 

'hff 1 

W ^{f 11 

^Ji’<5'JU ^Tl' '^iTt »i<“Ht^ I 

rTOT ^ ^ ^>51M-741|X»I 11 

5rff ^vri«7H 1 

f^lT fii f^M'S^ '^t 11 

riigiWi-fH^M«-MQir m9im 11 

rt^ fit r? ^rRc^ () 

^ dr4 57cRf fq •cj^r^>^-f^oif^q‘ filOTN^TOT | 

^ vrt^¥l^-fd^V6 ^ II 

fd%Mts%-TqR II 
M^ld'D^^l'i^ vrti 'Jit^ 'd mK^m \ 

^\i fa ^iuf ftffnr a^-<i^uj-f^5r ftq ii 

^rfa^or l 

fdt qf^d>td> ^M-'ct^JT 11 

t«N^‘ ^«iTrfa f^M-M'^ I 

a fit^l-^t 7T4|^<lf t^Ttf 11 


[ 


iifll'ai'Jl SHIP'S rtttt S^t I 

M'wjvwaR-Miit mR'ik II 

Plt^^-riiiu) Irtr*! S<>-V)l^t4 ^^((1 3I|‘ fg 11 
fg f ^ Mu|g-V(iciiu( I 

frtr<^'t>ti4i 'tiRRi'fit ^ g^ (rtcg li 
R'f<5<F HR^-rtl 'tiia'-gTil 1 

^(«W '3HMI frtt<<4jri^rtl 11 

aiwcg fg ^ I 

a-rtl MtiA (rtA fr5t fg il 
fg s^-Hsts Riui ■g'aRg^i^u 1 
gKrtttt fg Mvj^vttjRug ii 

'<RgTt-^HTi->(Ti-gR'*i+*Hl i 
RiR-^R(«iit-gRMi-<i<gg:g-RiR,M-tiMui ^gsrl il 
tt°gcg ^ rtTi-ttlui-Hun 1 

*jRi’iMg'tiRiMiMM-yg'Ji-y‘j^,R»g-y^*rf II 
^t^iRRi-M'nif fg <:»*m I 

MtII frtH'MUSM ii^^ W 
nrif fgM<rtf I 

^Tt-5g-HM^i-gd: f^<. u 

giswrtV I 

<iiyiM-M<K''i-<?'gl fg II 

rtttt iiyiRywjR ■wftil gctivrtjj^rjTt I 
'iiw yyil^M si'iii II 

nwitJl ^gggtjR f% 1 
-e)^u| g Rm <[i^ui ^u( ^|ui(^M II 
gvg-^'feM-^'!iM-gf^ 1 

tifdRtMi gRn-^<i 'Q'jf sg l^MR^ag 'H-rif 11 — ^ 
^ ifggr g^jiH g+M-sMi i 

"tilviui rum ^ ^U1 11 



3^^4i II 

tit ft^irtt I 

Mxi) II 

tJt nr^ '4'ci<f'JJ I 

Vifu|NdVj|»^TlJ II 

"R ^•^iRTt-'oiryi^Tl-^’^iuI'Jl II 

^'^'^11 ^Tl‘ ^i^*A 1 "Rk Hll^ Hi df^ I 
‘dt rTt'y MMRi^ II 

rT<.y-fN[ 1^ yi (I 

f*i=E( I 

rtf’ll nu(^'t I 

il 

ffTfl I 

y^uf^<Tli ^rit W 

dc^ I 

I^ ^fisft'y dgy%d-dr4 Rf I 
nn II 


[smm 





^-ip5:-^(^uiui HUH^ g H 

«iuu«( ^ I 

PlctfsM ^ 'fI^'Jt« 11 

cho^-yuil 5^ tiR.M'i ^R'4t ^-<.^1 11 

^MU( g ^ 11 

B’lf 3)«r4 dial's 1 

Mlund-ttiRl ^ 'T{{i«-«l5<ti 11 

y+syil ^Tt ■a'^l ^ -^RTt-H^«^IT^ I 

^ Mw4t Mtu|u'il-f^^<:tt 11 

'*iR'»»Ji ^ W'T-mihc'T I 

frtcM'hR 55f tnat 'Jt'JIW rlfl II 

rt-nl ^ 3^ I 

51^ 11 

^ Rr xRi'^rt Rtyct^ 51 5 ^ I 

rt-rtl 9,Tri ^ ■«'HM-'f<lt5l 11 

R|(y^»><i| AlUrt^I+M ^-^lodTt 1 
3Pt-ii'^yif ^ y'*5«u ’anR{rtc<<f+^ 11 

fTPI ^yiHluil I 

^ 4i|Ml 5^ II 

5l^>j| f% "tilSiuf 'hiihyi Rtyu^lSiRs I 
^ ^<4 MK'*l'JTt 'itil II 

RiR^M'^<i-yt!'j(i,ii^ II 

Nt^l s=t u1U||U| ^uRm-^IU)!^ \ 
r\Ttl 'iRl'si •il+l'H Rt 11 I 







[ 


Mi 1 

'^'Ti’^i'MK' SlPjlr^ (e*^ ^iV-l 1) 
rft dl^ d^5)f'^*l fd(^lMTtl 1 

n 

^-trcjfuros^t i $ h \ vn[<Ht II 

RiRilc^-’'M4^4\iii<Tt-M'jI^ II 
dTt) rlRlr^ I 

R«,g^R^K') ^ H 

RtR+i'M I 

^tRi R 5T frfT?l II 

rl) vji^ fif I 

rt^ ’5 R{x1-M'^ 11 

^^ -y+H tilRWi I 

^ Ri4 II 

ti+H Vi44:f-iy<j.cl I 

^fu»M-tVM«RV^r4t sji>^<if X^4 II 

%Hm\4 Mf% Mtm*. 1 

fqq II 

mRi^ ^^5 

(d vxltiTt^H fd^d^ *^'J{i sJttJ) I 

^CFslI Hw VT^d^ d{) || 

d'<d-vjtyt'Ali 'jftdi'J( II 





MWf't 3 

3ft q<tti 1^ rr siuintiui | 

3^(rt 3H=tMIS It 

sft ^=1-^ 'hl'd =t>^^ ^aui (*HTl«TluIl IdPh I 

SM'Jl-VM'JCMy^ ^ 11 

3T 31 >Jt>J|-«^MU| 5^l'4^ ^ I 

31 11 

ST thuuMItl ^-MOUI-^Ttui 3r ^ 'Jllf^'M I 

fT !4><S '+'« II 

^ 'tigii'Ji 11 

ftMi(< — 

<i(R«i-'MiM<^ rrfjsift I 

34«<-*1MC ^ i.*M S7fc<I || 

qT1*llt''M 1 

flF4 <IMI I 

«iw ^ 1 

^iSIMI&M-vrtMW-oJV 5^ II 

nw ti©(^ oRt ^'?l<ift I 

Qhc3i sfj 'hm? iiM»*uft I 

d'-M«A>j| 'rtiMr tim-arR>KtM(''i-vrtui-iit(i«i-«>rfi I frl^<<i-<^i<jir*r' 
s:lr(-57^-y'hS 37^ gSi H‘<R'*'J( ^ <*•! I 'WJ^'-WW (+)<(- ' 

frfft I I 3Tr3ft i^l^'ift I 'hlR^^ 'Isil 

^ ‘ ’f% »tiM I fft Siimn- 

•W-ni I r(>-MHR>J| 3It3ft M<R MiRsstrt 3ig-»T0T Rt I 
'y'==(r4 3 iM|R-H«^-i^I'J( ^ fft ^ I Vittl fft tlMW- 

MIUI wuu^ui .1<^U| I SMW R ^ ‘ 3iHtR)^ ^f% tm I 'iQmC ^- 

'4«<iij hi'IiRmi '♦i«i'«i^yij Mtii ■ij'^t'Ji 1 








rtr^ I 

dTlt rifir ^^r^ f^<Tlf^^ W 

^^t Tu ^wi riffT II 

^(2)fC<<^TTf^^ *4 :(Ht(“ViHI^I I 

1 •tff ft '^l^f W 

rirl^ \ ft<>^-4W<Jr- 

ri«4 ’'rR^irTi 3 t5(5 I 

ft4<ii^ ^MT-Ct \ ftft^-^'^‘»’H^ ^^T~'‘Mc(M-c|^<J) 

^<<1 "iS>*{^ ftosJfT I ^ ftM- 

^^rft'ii) 1 rt^lft •? | 

rfi 'd^tir(-=h’^<'*Tt rf I 

ft; ft II 

rti r\rn ^ft ^^5 H 

df ^<i| ai4^*4V I 

dft '4MMft II 

-d rT ^ vii«iH ^1 I 

ft^ft Mta ftft^ II 
dft^uf ^vj'it *iifu(^ ^4.^ I 

fti ^yiT-‘^^-or^ II 
. d') ^ftiult ^mR ^<=IF«i( I 

ditM-ftR^"!^!^ ^dft ?r ^Mift ll 

d') ViftT3i> til^'Jfr II 





H*dl=( j 


W 


^ i}<i« ^a\iO(^M I .«=3 

qf M^frtM !HsJ ^ *i'*sW II 

fir ^“Eii fea^t I "MniiM I 

' lit! «* 1 'S^ 3 +^ MfsMf*iTi’II ^ I 'WIg'Jtl 

gn-Vl^ 1 'IIM S<Httl RmI 3llf^ I ^ 

fir n«iM, aiiOf^Mi 'b'+<j«i, MS'tfttt M'^r^'^rt vusl), ot- 
«<ii I thiSiui •♦i'^ti*+Hi 'itiart i5*i«<ri I ^rsi'sft 

^R^UI Mlvi 1 {i^ri fl[ !HT3Tt txi^j ^uil f^T ^ M'^'^ 

S'^i ■* 1 ^ 1 ttMM s>n 3<-hiH-Rij:(^i>i g^- 

TO fn "MUI^ gT1 ‘^ J *HkR! *T, 

fqmt I sif q m •♦RRh biRihiui, Ri^iuj, 

^ *PT fT^ m*!W arfp^ I aR^ui an — 1 3Tf n^i+l^ FIT 

q^'a qnt ft I fn ^»>ui '^rfeart 3 ’m<s), nsft R(^»*irK Ri^iui'nqn I 
HiqR sm&I I ^Rut «.a, Ri^^i'n I sTw-tTgart gRi nnl^ 
i «l'»v«i n*Hni gRniC>)a»MK''i'^Rm— ■ mm'4 1 5If ^lF«T-fe- 

■ Rqf'iy ^ mR^I^ nRuHwi, rrrtnr't>iM=m N>R'a-qMr j «4i«i 

«is“Mi^ ^**1 iTO-q‘q’+<5<i''i I mg-Rvi TO-i^qs'^ 

*iMif^'j|[ TOt, TOt ^-«Im 1 '-d^'iiiR’ iri 

nai®( I ^ <h(E^ I ' 

ar^ nn^ ■m^<-«Rt I 

<iMy,n MMul II 

qnl ‘ItsM-vsIuuujnM a^Rt 3in^;rt) I 
ai^ti fiT-fnn'l fnti^ II 

1 ITT 5 *g •im^Ri’ji ^ I 

^Hij goT ^saRi>j| g*iq Rim 'a-a.tMoM II 
5 IT ^-MMOl tll'a ar^rg TtqiJl'JI 1 

•iM^iarl RtMVMri) qRnn^ h^m« ainO II 
V 6|51 (4 |u) E^Miaft'" Mqui -Mqxi ^ HIMrTl I 

RtMM ayi^iR^'j*! '^■rtl n 

n^'j|-«i'Ji-RMq ^■^5|yi ^R^i MMoitMi aTF^ MMU||^ I 







rfrMfc^ Pi^| 4^‘-c^fe-%fe-4"^’64 I 

dfil rfPI }^ \ 

#’^?Fura|V| \\ 

^T^-gR^T rJt 11 

d MR< *dOis I 

m ^ fiffd ^ gH 11 

^^^^ mi rf gR^i^r 11 
rt^ •^FTpJT^ ^4 1 

ntfi II 

5e) ft’ ^nft^rif ^R4 n 

dif 'q^-^^^ir ftq^^ ^ft ?T ’^f q TO I 

'H% I ^ff?r^ I 

'Jitf^ ^^'STFf ! ^■Sri-^q’^F^q’ 11 

Hd w Rr §i# ^ff ft 1 

0lf q^%of 11 

^'Juft^T ^^fCt ‘<MF ^ftqfr 1 

fti<-^ ftrfti I 

dt^ srfti^-ftftTt^ 11 3? 

•^T^ft^'t ! ??% V3?t^-c[^r I 

^"t 'h^ftf ^Ro41, !3i^F^ >^U!| 11 

ft ^ I 







MIS'S ^Ml ttMWl tlMl^MMl U 

gd ^ 3niun« 

JRt % II ” 

PtM filM-f^TtliatlK'flt 'QM^-=iVt'Jl-M^I< I 
'TT-ftircMMf^ II 

rlr^lHIsTt a^ul«l ^ II 

“«wl (lyi Mi'<t'Hg^M-«s4i- 
Mn^TirMTiui iTC !T •tiM I 
g^ VjMrtls ^ 

tsMijnrt (^{&‘sjM »T 31 ^ II” 

'♦'W «5t '^M-I^MI I 
tim 'itH^ rjtut-tjRf H II 

^ 5J«|R< ^Rlrt I 

rtiR'y 5T '3Wt Ri*ik-TO-H' 4'( II 
rft JjR(-'Ta[-MM-<S«l«''l-st^>i| SloglwM I 

rf SiRiM SMt)” tlMI MRsiitlHIMsl) II 
vrtM^ 5jMilTl*il % t»lM«'S7t 'Jl^R *HM I 
rt^Rf ^ aRiiRi-ow^ li 

MJJ^ RmwI I 

RtM-f^f "(.sir MR^ilfMart II 

'hR-gtM '♦i«IM-g?«lIf-lM*4t'J| •tIMI I 
fSI rtcSI II 

35^ liRtal ShhmJ ar'5 clR'^ RlstTlI I 

3>M'R >1M<|Sft Rt«IM ^ II 

Tsr wMf ;r RiRRim ri i 


i^(S 








^4 '^TMN fTxtt fSf^ilt^J ll 
w)^( tfi ^f*rt 4'^'lTf 11 

^'M '^=^r •^':J<’*l“<4^'5-'-hfe3it 11 

tiMTi) M^fJifr. I 

r^«v53f fi'J[-^^’iH*'U'(l 3X^1 11 

vjTIcX-c^^^kR^'I fk fecfT Wi^uj \ 

?T ^<j(^ry?r 'TTri ii 

cJl^vicb^'^^dPctH. I 

Njli Mitti mR=€IM| ^iR^r 1 

rttti <il^7intti 11 
^ tl> ? I 3^Qir ^T1‘ I 

I ^lc4 M[i^\ cj{^ ^*[{ \ 

fir *i=t?fri 11 

dr‘4 c^Mf-^O *it+^ I rT^t< fii<n'-^{g’“ 

^[M ftxti I 5rr3it ^ui tiff 

ctf^'^hQi I 

'oTlct-c^^m 11 

vifii4 I vrtN^^i^rtT 

»y 'Hti "d »T fcf I 

^f-fd^Ti-fii'd^i fif’d! I vji^Tl“fii^4)w(^'Mc^'-Hiyi 

^fil^ fii «T ? I ?!«( Mfi(4‘ 





awitf ] 




31® Jiui, ^ 1 •H«i|i 4 ^T1 ^ VlHi- 

f^artjjSui ^ ii(^a1, ^ ftm 

StI'i "hWiMM I f+ll«m «I«MI, fevificS'^ui 

Htsrt ^ ^'<<{1 I 'Jtl« *((^*41 fulul I ^ 

git <^mw''t 1 3Hi'*i'^ f§r W I '(cjt 

I >l{um 34 u1u| I 

vft ! "qt ' 't»Mr«J^ *OT Ml«l-'T«Uti fr ^ I 

n^f^ 51 'Jl'i-'^^'ji 'h^fit ftfn II 

«1W ^ vjllmul 'I^Rh *j^s'i I 

'(4<4 »I<4W ■W^'JI "T ® II 

<138 ft 'W 3r 'TT*«lMftl 5T 'Jll'I'JI I 

rtW ft "W^ •! 'sTl'l ^ II 

f?T <4l-« 't'StITI’JI ^<J| $(r« I 

hR'»>'J| tliJ'-Mwi 3I?«r ® II 

55151 Mt(4-'Tt-'«t» 55Ir4 ^^>*ll 5T '3<IT II 

'flc5T '«M'i4l-R^-'4<M-ft'l'IIOI-^->4»**i) IWh) tlMI I 

VJ)W '4'4tM<4 J 

ft(tl tl'ilui II 

flc^l IttR^rt-RtOnuTl ♦ifuiMl'O I 4jl«-Hl«a-«<s-'rtt(l ^- 
.'iiyi%>4sai I ftttM-^^*4!a*4'=4rn>n niui snart ^*n^-vjil-4| I 
ft j|ui rtty ‘<^lM!rt4ri’ % I MI'3=^'=ln-^R>i^ 

«iI3ft ^ I 'MftM'='i<4i-'4^>j| ^Iguil 5ft ■w'Jiim +4i{l | ft^,. 

M+Im ?5tl I ‘qr ftl rtw '44'4ft | 

♦iMirJ|*4(^-ft^-MQ^-Hl^tllRl t«°'=«RTla°'4-'hMI>a't>'4r-q^u|>3o=(R^ 
I th+lui ftgitvifi' I ft4't<sir-ft- 

ft-n ■MMrtt «tI3Tt I 

'il'i'JI t«M4. ■UlRwi <lR'a»'J| ^u| •tMUlil I 

Jjjrt ftft-5»«-«^«-«i«-Rtii tti'K. ftRaft I I 

cTPItJW’ I <i(*4WI t^|U| ttiggii I 





I ^*A% rr'i!-«"-rt5if^lR 

gq^-«i< ot^ q n 

rVl I 

q I 

^ ^ ^’CiT 11 

vJi f^F^X-ftS 1 

rft ^'yr^ f% ^ II 

^ qqfq I 

^r I T(^\i 1^ t!Y^ f5[f|-q5u, w 

m f% ^ f5f®vi>>ji> I 

lir^ fqf^rTMdl «r^ 11 

^M'il q=5^ I STR'SS!’ MH tt^T, Jl<JT ^ 

'Hiq MlM^y \^k I qRivn% ^ ^^fq5 fn 

5T^ 1 c^«=4 ^\*i 1 

trfoql, ^ I '^f%^- 

\ ^i‘3^i I f% 

^fJi'id q<r^^y(mt4'?'Jt ff^%f rtf f%: ? 

fq<r^ ! '01 '=«iKgv^W^5f5 <^f5^3fl fir flij( 

MvBfTi, vjf ^f|oi qrRr^i, ^r ysq^r q'fr^' ?r Wffq ^r'^r- 

^ 1 rfttl '(?lV tj^x- 

5>yi I ;5 x 4 ^rfit^f^ 5^5 '^f goT g .^or :" 

qqf^ df fir^fq 1 ^^qlfOT ^ qq | ) 

\] 

1 





HwH 3 




I ^ 4t>:^MJllf^'S'>^ *JT 'rR'iii'tiHI'Hsi) 1 5<<;iiU| 

'yi''KHi‘<tifrt'.'U| »I)df«iJUI 1 ^ti<l'‘U'ri fw 

I gff — 1 rRTt 
STtaft Pi4(-i<R'j'ii5 gr ^+Ii^Tt'37t,MRggl ^t(i I 

rtWl ^I’MI-Rh'S^T Sh) 'Jll'iTt I 
ii^R fwM 31 'hl<,^ fT II 

^ ^-ti'7'tTtuitJ’Jl'-^-t“l MTli II 
arwtli nl'-3^-^«l<4uic<T rlc«il*l'4t tK'KVlJTT I ^?<3T 

<Hu(m ‘w 1 ^“1 — ^31'^lirl fw 

viyl, ipt &(^Ttui JiTll 'if^'^stl 1 fTSTT riit!\;Ull'iTt 

<tt('Jil'iTt *T f^RtMf+lui T:lI'<l<HiM‘'* I 5TI JTf 7^KI^^3^^ =((«) ^ 

gjn ar I ^'Jtl'JTt rll'l tllHl 

?V ^ iin-^'Tl % I frrft 

'Mfui'rft I ^ — R«,-hl«l 

37l*ltJ(, 3T(Blf3[ H fM<j.RtMjt:(|<lt>4|wu| ViRiM— StRsT 

'h'lal I ^T( — STS' ’T'^Tj fTT §!f', '^•'1 ^ ^Tt) I 

RjRm ^%37t I ^ 

'iRwrti 'Jlt(R<^ M<<«( I rlttl I 
3T^ HF«T Rt'Mf *<17101 »(M<7| VlMI-RfR<'nH!^MTtl I 
fr(M-TStft-(ri«M-7i37r || 

rtiM *T +<M01-g^ ^OIHIOI^ I 

'r^-^tS'’MoS-S5f II 

RtiHS «l-»»r<7o5t 'l<!S=<-g3Tt I 
'h««KOI-7^-*HJoii 5^ 'T>IH'5HT-<y‘'l) II 

qxr ^ Rg I ^ 

rittl'h ^AgO| II 

“t'lRrl tl^^i^MlRsSijT ^5n«- 

I 'hlM =3r — 377^ Rm 57 

R'htrH; 'til4’ I” 


aanl dfJ^Jt Ws.-'ddi) '?tj W'i)' d<t, 

4<< {^4, 1 4 fd<-{f« aiawrtt fr i 

rfait ai^wK ^q’uMujui 5i(di<;-(<( 'didf, ^«itfd ijfs- 

'*«( (1^^ 9^t|i '^RQS^^I«d:lI »(’■<( I ‘^-^^1'; ^ ^S\^M dlMdMT 

5)f^5^ I R(RlRr^’4 rT4il’^“c^^>rf) 

dlR II 

^c'4d^ Mri) •i'^K ^■li'*HMl^*lf I ^hR^T ^drlT I 

vjlIVifv^iii) ^Ri^l I fdPld 

RuTt-Mt 1 f^it <iiJ^:?5^r( I ?ri ! 

tir^‘ ^itTt 1 Ri^cMi^i RRi^ Mdpjf, ^Ry4'4 

rftqf fdflr R^^Krt ^Rj--hdrr:^‘*Rii'^‘ I 
fdRj R*-4|^IS ^ 11 

*4 5T <i^, R R( fdrlrifJl 

’iiHRf^ I '*^Rl<»l ! 7? Hm 4:;lt 1 R; 3{?^ 9 

Rt I H" d4rt R4 ^$:R(Rl^tJt 

Ti'iti RRi^-Rti^ ticj Riii 

Ri *y«(rl'JidRi4 ^ i 
«iik^ ^Tipi y}i^<^Tj) MRtld) 

1 ^mRiu\ ^i^i^c^tiurl yJ^-tff«k“Riy'»^D ^ ^1 ^ 

'Jt Rllri4 rT R 

R \ R«»m ^TTr^'^l i.^\ ^^-*' 61 ^ ch'd4) 1 SHviMf dty 









aimMi ntti gfrt I 
^-st<5(< ^4 ^'S'STt 'JtW 'h‘<(i( 11 

clRl frtf5« tlM-tlt**:*'? ^ I 'tl'JI’ ^ 

^sfelR-ii'Jl gR.>vfft ‘Ri+Im’^I^Ri^ RlM-^TtrTl 1 5 J%U( 

?5Tr # AlRdTt I rt<*t '<=EH' '♦»!«) I 

»H«M1 1 

'HIMI f^rllj RRm 11 

3rn^=(yuiis ft g MRuims 

at <Ittt ftstTit w^+i-ft-STtui gR^oi II 

tlMl*l'4t RlHrtcTl^-STwR'iit I 
<,ivtvl'*it Mf ^ Rlfu(«l<ift rttti •lWlr4 II 
a 'tft-a Ritt^Tt s^c^Tt nuit-ira "Mm i 
3^ 'rtl'("<tMi 31 jjHw II 

a MtiI ftt ft^ 31 "a MiRtMi n-^tji I 

RiR) aft qmhRi II 

3r as<<( n#s<( H<^fc*4i, rtsft^^-4^w 3<<iC4t 

R/sii, a I 

at Rl^^^ Rtui-^Rl-'^Tit M'tsl vrttM-3[3Tt I 
'♦>♦^>'1 mtR t('*'*< “a ■Ht-f'a =a II 


3ft ?T¥(a 'Jitm'Ji ^ I 

'tixlt ft ntti a 'aa ftf 3TaM<5t^w II 
Tai "mRim I »ft ;?mI ? 1 

51^ aa 'tR<i i ii 

ffta *^'J^l(vr■^l^t I 

■Sftsft 'ifH'jft afiRl 3l<SaTt) II 
ftt aRM+^ 3lRl°'t^rtt ftr^rt^i ^ I 
^ftia RjMii-^iSft aiTtufl ftfri II 
at R|fu^*u| c(|R MTit ^tlM I 





ta 'ii WT»-ftTt\ ' 

rtw ?I"< " .._ a 1 

^ 3Tvt»fe3l\ Vntff ttsyi f«f^<i^> «'-'“' 
tft 5i;6.^^>i|f-f^iR^^« < 

'3«I^ U 

giH.M<oi-«It-«c’4t ijRt y.'R * 

^1 '+jR 5*I ^ '4Jc(-t4»ltl(M«l U 

^R6“< < 

3,«u,^ I 

n't ft ^"<H ^ §^' *‘''*‘ '* 

3i^ 'HfR-^'^t ■{jRi''it Rh^t-y*^'*'* “* t 

'■ ft>*tMWtiH'J<^ ^hRh U 

vitt fttiji^^ '*‘^1 ^ 

ntMWW'W tit ?«(''’• » 

rit M-i(ft^>il t»H«| •fl^'t 3T^t ‘ ' 

^ vriH-'3l\4 Vrt\4 U 

>l<i ^ ^ 

*iR^ 'Jlr^ rT II ^ 


[ mn: 



HWItl ] 




3‘\ 

*11*1 11 

'^RHHI■^^‘|-'+^<S-^^'(^-^«♦l<^«^^^4 5Tr*T II 
rlr«r 'il'^^'Jll '^IMI I 

<I^3ft 11 ■"*" 

nw '('■Ml HW I 

tty.'-HvJ) rtl'i *F^ •«I^-'Jll«t) I WTt^ 

'H'Jl'MU((U|^-MK<4t (iK'^rt I ^ <«l 
^la.l'^'JI*^ I q' d<:t» Ml^ <«) 'S'lR tlHl- 

nsrt 3i'-'IH|ului 1 fir3T3Tt ^ 

rt«4rM*Jt RiM-Rl«-y<l'3Tt 4l<^'lll I 'TMent'Hl^ui I ><f^Mo=(t||-=4^U( 
RuiiRi'^rt ^li^uD I 4if^t4 «tlR-5J^<^l^lt^l^*^ I ai^Tl'tiM 

^sr I rtRt ^tjui <^<.hi m«im- 

♦Hiuir 3^^y5l MTii ^5i'ii 'TTS^ I ftfriM -rtului-ST^' ^ SsT-M^Rti), - 
^ 'itii RiMtiM''! q-ni n? i ftt »^i^R) e(i«4(, 

»i>j| «*iRt <t<si!a<.iMr RtI (73Tt ■hRimi '4R=gM fir 

I c(I^-'iI«-'mR<4-^M'J||w 31 Wll'i V((u|M RM-IT5TfT-?Pi|?T ^PI- 

3Tsf rtuitii fif^Rt I dl<I "hRim— 3If >TI[' 375r-\Jt+Il 31^ r(U|Mi ft 
^Rlrl OR 3 <mTll I fft Rl®t»u|-«5iu| ^^1" 

f^sft I ^ Rf ^MI'T 3 tJU| tilm 3444('ift I xRim ?I — 

'il'jRi "tilti Ri^ImR ' g=^ RtiiM Hf4i I 

W 5^ Ri<r-,go^u| II 

f?T ^m-'h^MtriMlvl'ihui ^ f§r5RI-MUu I 

‘<1< ^ R)Tl-<r'lft R(frl'3ft'4 ttMlSTlI II - 
fT ^ 1 ''1*^ 'rR:i>^* f% ITT I 

3T ^>j|Ri 3H>t>*4-=hW if^ 'tttia RRfs II ' 

^ Ri'f. vaty 37f MiulRni 3^lRl I 

r«w 3^ <<4 U(-RRu| 1 ‘M-guil *4^01 || 







M-dt f% ^ ? I 

s^’=»^R'^ ’HfR^i^'t II 

^ Ri^ I 

R ^'cjRi II 

^r Rm^m ! R R^»53f ! s?ti]^5j^ I Rt I 

^'^-H''yttl"^^'^ll^ R ^ ^?Ri II 
RRdMrftf ^S' I 

R ^*A^ ^'^1 ^Rf Mr^u RRiwdF II 

^R'^h^Jl rm^S^^lT ^r 4d^ I 

37 ’Q{m 3^iR-^^^S^^IT II 

R^ ^ 37Mlf^Hd) 'Jt^-d^i I 

^ R';3R^^ I 

^^^^ ^^^^Rd> II 

3^HlRF3^j\ dr^ 37r'4“'jfTH3iy R^Tlt^^Rdl"" 

R^RTil I R^ vrtf^-d'i^-d^ c|l<»3ij \ ^j- 

^iM ^M’^.TdTt^t'Jt gddfft, R^T«-^«-t< wl Ri ^rff- 

dR3H> I '>hR^|<j! ^^Rq'STt sT^Tfr-^ R€i^--¥r^tij \ 

3x,«-d^¥n RRq^ ^ Rf qRd^ I ^?^R^H(x?ut 

I 37^3^ Rt RtR^^it 

‘'37^d'd^^’ Ri HR I RR-'i(^^-3TNS7t Hf^3i) x^tJt I 

tlMR'^37t I Hx37) ^«31 I ^^^^ 

tft-'^ti<-^^T“^’Jr uT^oc^uf I Rtif^ |[Tti vd'JI- 

yTtdd'TiM^ tiiRt'Ji^ H'-Mf 







^\s 

^ I gu a,Ti> tnMi 4^i^i'Ji-TI5iTt Pi'JU- 

ly'ift s(m«U I ft' mR' 3’''1 '4rl{l -JIIMI I ftr 

^ '<.iMi I 3^3Tt ftuf g*l ct't^'i'Jir wRm-Ri'S. aifttth- 

'ht'Ji-Hrt+iM I I m^cTi ’ ftr 
1 Ri'CitrMi '<rtO 1 

ST^ ♦^|U(<^^T-^'^'(^ Pl“El ft ^ ^“is I 

M'Slrt'MlM •alst a<vt Myw ft U 

y,»^l'J^^*^ *^y m^Roi 1 ^ 
'H^ C*) ^ ft ft ^- 

fui^ui ^ «« I ?:5TT Jiftcy-iT-ft 3IH Htt 1 Cl.'aiR'JI 
ft»& I fTsit <vti — *T?- 

sHfi* M^|U(-U{!atl *llR^y| 5JH« 1 

Ml't-'-hlRw ^R<iTt ft a'jTt 1 11 
3T^ R(t» ftrtl I 

ft ^ MS6 Tsr ft SIT h^m ft II 

5S| AJmIauTi AA^^RashI I 
■Mvilrtl fT^-Pl'It; M-^-^ ^ +A>»liA?*AA*^t II 
S^ujHM^iul HT ^ ft ^-RIm^uI A|M«I I 
•T vJif I ^AA^ ^ir<T ft <15 ^ A^'SiR II 
*a\^ SS| ftRAA-RlM^ RwftWt ftR-MAAA-Mftt'*''’^ I 

R(\!iu)u| q (9) g| AJIT Ay.-^T1-AAg1''l“^ II 
AisstRi <^gi aI^i «ss,"-haaai ^ I 

M"®! sg ¥I’T-M('J|'i'(l II 

frft AAM^i 'iR.t^t IasImm 9i|^-fM^gWlM\^l 1 
^AvAlvIiJgjMrl ■sCTST-Ria^aa «hlA*A 'ij'*l'=< II 
^>4gi «tft4 q-hMft-i I ^‘'tiAiM ft ft 1 
fTT 9iisr'ft<4| aiMs (sm 1 ^^l'l^ AAi't^l'^i Rf II 
H^ut Tfltftft AAl«lfltn-^t3ll[ mI^AAA^ SIaAaaa 1 
^-'IT^-^3Tt W5^ II 








'M(M<:t:5'*i •HiIm I % 1 

^ijut •HfoiMJ)[4 1 n 

^ "-hRiciS 1 

^mR f ttis ff 11 

^4 fri<^R4 I 

^i4 ¥ii<ui-’M'4o’Md"f4'J^^i <vir ^T'Jfrft HM<K'--t^4t df 

STTOT I 

^dR( I 

¥(| ^ 1) 

^ c^lR'JC-RtlM Md-r^ 1) ' 

«hl'Ji'Jl“RlR 3^'t>'Ji“^d“M^^-MR<Jl«^ I 
^ <Tt^'M-MI'=5RM^^ fM»-l»-l^-ti^‘5< 11 
ti^-^iRR 4vrtR ^^R 1 

RrR^.^^ui iy- 

•Mcjuf ^4n \ 1 M\ f4^ ’=h^% 

^ ^4 fd? I WHM<St^ I R^J <4) I 

^ ^Uf 5 fd ’M4d4 d'^r'd I rT^HlWd 

RRej^ui ^Rt^ i vjiif^ I 

R«TiIi4 I ^-d R\^4V g4 '4 5? t4 R>><iR'^* 

fd I ^44 M^R^ii ^S-^r4ri^4^^u| 

H^\ ^^4^4 1 ^ ^4) =n^f ^oTn'=i|5 

fe4 W 'Jt^u^ I W ^Mot-^37 Rb^HivchaT fd^rl- 

R^i \ mfk^ rrtti^4 1 tit \ ^^R4 

^R^u^tjT chi| vrtt tiiRif^ wdi^ 

^4<=htr^1 'hR'^it I 37’^bi^|;in \ 

mn ^iR^^i ^ Ri, ^ ^4 2^ 




awi=i 3 




# sOT'-itTls'Hia': I ri«' I 

rtty •^f^J'JTlfM'Wir+'^Tl -h^wiui J-(f?r>'yl 

1 ‘arn RMfi<TT^Tl'( Mrf- 
tiTij wtTi % ’ ftia ^irarr i fcs't ^- 

^‘4i'* I •\il<-»ilO->litS'-H«-Wlr’l(V a^f^^c^r1l ^iTl) aTX'-fylfl • 

Rg) ?5IT, f^frlil ^ ^Ipll'' jIhuiI >^<l{|♦^u| <<,f<ty£ ^ui^l- 
^ i.'^, rtf (Hr ST gii -Ti fir I niTi aiiuirti '.-tfi- 

'<inj|-3T(-(«'T(u| ?f»5t '(Hl-haTr fil ^ Slf+irrt ‘KK'STt -hRuU 5i-iMRaTt 
frtJJlff 41-43 "'tTf %|3TVlMt53?,'^(Ht3TT 'ail'-llui'fTVI +141 I ails-Hl TTI 
'hRuTt I ‘ ro! ’ 'Muirtl VjiRiall ir I ail^ttTtfRaiUf JT3T3 
««! I Rirt+^-i-Rfrtl RlM-rt/ tjf-* I +.lfM J^lf <«(, 4fRa q’4Jfel«( 
'I'JIgl I mi f+lrtM fw I 

arr f^vi-rt't <!'+( vRif (<3'' m+nRuiin I 

^4i ii«ie Rj't II ' ” 

4<f'«i R+tj-’T”’ mR/i/^ sfcT.^^ I 
Rnf < £43” +iff Riirf ST 43+irt II 

sBh^ M*+<i-+>R-TTV(Hl<ffj WmiRi'+i Ihi 33ui I 
rtR< ^ R<+R^-jT-Tjfr « 

^R|4ii ST ^ wr sT'+r^-’ ’ TTT 3iaR+JTT 4(R(-^3Tr Ri i 
fn MprtM-^+iO 3^ ''tTi II 

'h'+rt-'+i+Rl 'hR<l4M SJTT ^43^101 ? I 
rtoa^ Ri^^irt Rttici-'+Roui ^Rtjw 11—^ 
s^ A tJT ^ fv fT r'idi I 

rpr HMrT TM R«M WHIuj || 

'hR'SETTTST <rV' + *ul ft G3«I vjiIRm I 
fT SjT2 SH^ 375? *if(Rf fft rlR? aichq;^|| 
tsT? tj^ji RfrtM T5IT — rtf R 'H+'t T??s^ % I tft mR- 

fi4-t(«+<ff 3?(uirt3 rttf'iO, ftfiKQ (4MR(Ti-g^ 3rM<?43<^ I araftaT- 
^ ti*?4f 'hR-4>?*?l3ft 4ls<?r fTT nq- % { n«M^u| *?g SK- 

R'T % TTt?-t)Kiui I Rj* 4 TT<?T ^«(rt*i ^ ^ ^ 









I 

^R»(tt<if^’fTi ti) 1 ^i% d ’(^'•s4fd I 

\ f^4d fT 57^i-e.#rts M-^sif 

^^f^lMf iMl I ^1 ^ IJT ^<ff fd fddrlt 

V!,im '7 tiI MT^f^'=lftH"d^ I dc^^ 

Fd ’^H'^lrit TFMY 1 <i’tdr^tji"d'M^ 

I ^^Ti\ Qd Hf5^f| I 
^WNr<) I ^ fxF 

?:tM-gTi ^Aff’ fri 1 (d fiild^l Md) I 

mR^^MT I fr1d^^l-dMFM»Ji- 

dW \ 

^IMF fddi Ri H»4 '^ii\ ? I 

rT dR'^ R^-^dMdl^r II 

^+5 ft! I 

»f '^'i| rT^ 'd ^ H 

rf R mfR^ Ri tCBr-^4 I 

rtl vrticr-v3iF^ti<'^(4 u Ri^^^ ^F^r 1 1 

Rl'JhdF^"'^Id vJl^dF^I RdF^»^ ^vrJi I 

fdMdF^4 '^Tii II 

^ <«1 -mRim *iRl-^Ff I tiF^sit II 

^ ^Rr'»5^37t fdTiRr RRiR^ I 

Rim MiMr^ui '3 ^Tlff ?r f II 
VidR ^^H vrl I 





HWI=( 3 


n 


-axlMIS ^«1S II 

tnr Sittl 1 

r^M 5!^Irl II 

sft 5,uis ri{t ffti sffw-iui^ f^lUllt* I 

{S|^W£ t)41C£ 4^MMI-W II 

BT ^lUtMiyTl 'Tt-rtl'* Ml-i'^ q'^frrll I 

^^‘^ II 

vir ff rio-Hi 'I>lMrt<fHc''T •Hfr'T ti^l I 
c5^Id fr ^ II 

5TT 3^ •? «'u(2 \.i\3 Sn ciHw 'JllI^M fsW^T I 
!I nirt'l riW H H' fuis; 1KI 'TT-SI” II 
ar 51 Jj?! 'hMi^-hMi rn^ fit I 

SI rtfel-iiVii c4y<J|is TSr-?-o A SMI t's.l II 
(TT ^:('<S vril^-^^-d JItl -1) | 

*TO 51 '^Rf l<M"-JI «7 MK^ II 

sfr jirarr -hl<^ !Mi*M(M:t(rt-+i*«-:KtT i 
'i^'mRmi'ji RcjiimI R)miRm»^i iiw i^fi fir n ', 

'rtl'l*S1'"i (|i'‘'Jl ys Slt*>'MHS vilIM" 'ht' I 
nxii rfMiui ^yMl'<<iMl ^'l«i II 

Mlsly 'Tg-t’C' ■MMUS-Mlf «l RiImtI 1 j 

^ Rim fi qr «♦>)[? Rr || 

c(l«i f% liuis q^l 51 vrtlci 5ISVt? ;t ■M'iRl I 

^ MWM ^ ’ II 

ytiua mimRm wR<i ! grM*M-5rgiT a^i i 
M'agTiMl S)aTl< rlTT<5R(Tl II 

ST ullt«-^MrM,++l M++I 'ti,Jtut-vjiU|U|-7?I-^+J| I 
^ viui ^ui 1) 

<7371 Tvtr ^IMU'M'^tiulyi ttlyuir-Wdi^- 

M'hRi<<I vJllM-tlMf I 

Q'*)U|| <M(u|4t M^t^R 1 s>.\jRqM| <I((.jg( Mtt-Rl ^ I 
55^ 'HIMOI t('ti<s*^gj(’j(l'<l ^01 thMl Mtt-RRiTtl I 









rtl <5^ hR^ I 'ai^“^'^ I 

3?qi<?2r4r(^ <fj44 

<^V ! =h^ ^1 4^^ 2 I :li'^*‘JJF >Ff^4-“ti’^i I 

^fc'^ ^’■'^ 1 

^ic/ Ri^^ii mRiwF ^M'34-'^)if?iMf fq*^l‘Ji li 
r<r'4 ^fr4 I 

^ 'MvrolJ ii 

nr^-? I 

^'-fTlt R^f^TH4•^ 'C^'CrdlU) I) 

frj R[f^fn^^( ^ '^'iri^M 11 

H<!:llf I <{i R? I I Ri 

^ R*i I *5?^- 

«i^'6<:Jrtl RiJl4 

■^V-efeRj I §Tidl-c4^-^^n Rf rU ^ frf I 

■% I ^q*— -hi>4i ? l R 

''?\^ R^* \ ^Rw'dTX»< ^<5 vxi^r^ rT I Rk ^- 

T^^FT ? I 4^^uc I I ^rfvssiF-q" 

\ 4R'd^aT ^ R<- 

if I rr^ -^H q4 m ? I ^oi ^-4-^>-4ci ! 

^4? ? '5A^ ^ I ^iA^'JTF ^Tt €ttF‘ Ri ? I MmH tilR^ 

8 fkfhM ^^unRj f^tJt HR'Jlliil I 'mRiM* 

^ ^ ft ^ ? I Ri 3^^^-ft ftTt> 

Mt^ ^ 2 \ R 44) I '=h^iqRr 

8 1% Rf I «if^qy f^ 4t(-ft<| i MR^uft^r 



MWm ] 




n 


5ft ^ i^s 5T tt 3T5l-^tl<im H 

ft Ml«^ '(.IMt •^<0 ^ ^-'H'Jll'JI'O I 

M-iji <it sr ft II 

rtW M<.*<'‘(-rt(MV{-'*:»'*lMI aT^<T VlM«l ^<ft I 

mR-ji rtl'' Tt5^ iiTtt II 

^R;aTt I ^fu(*4i I a 

y,Tji I HfstiMlM«lw I MRjjgf I atgtfttil 'hi«) I 

5Tr3Tt % <{if ^J 'h^Rf Rt'^l I % <,vtl I 

4<^l 1 OTSlt tlivri I ^ 4S>W«1M I ttH4 M^Rm »1 IH tjRt- 

'^usatiR'Ji ^ I tiHisg Hf i-T«r ^R<rTi^'j| i •snsstirtl far 

'hl«l I vjtm %ar H -jtV^^l sms ttlM 

trstir % fnttt I aHiiiMRt'iTt <m^ fw I fs^rt <«tRi 

4Mtt) R)R'm<{) I ^ «y) 'd'^ti'^ft 1 f5Tt ar atft-vpT- 

^ 3Tify «tj Rt 5Tt3Tt ■gjijU'-M-MR'j'ilx 

<iM<tsR< I 5r3Tt — 

Rt ■*('»4*J'^'4a'Jt utsl I 

«R;«i'Ji <•=(''1 Rr f 5t II 

Rirt rt\4 rtty I ^rRj^uuRsjTt 'Jt^M'(.-'mR>J|( | 

'S*+nR'i7t 'CiMt I MKi^i R*>RMi-h*M| I H q RiMTis I st?' ■y^j'^it 
frT *t3tt NKil” <lMt I ff ^ Rf-HS^ 

Ri v!ii<4t ftf^ I ”f»4r(^ qR^pit 4t< 'tRMuiui i 

ft ^ ^ R R>r4 R \ P^Rim hit HT ^ fq^yl fTT ^ 

^ Rt^yl Rt Rsi^gi Riirsft iw-^'fi'^ft h I RiSi- 

^gi itMrtl Ttart 's^gltM I ftr<T 3 t| 4 Ttr4lr mR'^ii mR^i- 

R ft I Rart 1 ftfaf ^414 ^ h^s^iis I tjar 
R>5|^U| ^ R I Ht R '^Ruit 

3Tt5'-'t*S«4*'( HMl ^ 

Rf I bh\w R RmRtst^ 



I 5Tf|^^* ^ 1 

i^\ ^o^<ijn[?^f^(Sj ffTit I 

vjtNi F'W ll 

c(im 5*|Q( ^ ^<4 rl'&iMW ^ I 

q ^r^‘ f?;r^' (<- 

- 2 I ^ I S?if| I ^ i}m I 

si^tqs I ! nmtti 

! ^r ^r«? ? I R ^ ^ 2 1 TT 

^ f^ff f^' I sC^l I 

\ I 3ioi*«si =ht<s §f f^C>2 1 

'^^(f I 

f^l^Tt-fiiTi MiO n 

m 4 ^'f^i' I s^Sr^iT \ 

^ ^ §3i^f| f^it ^40^ Rt<5l- 

^ 1 ^ vjf \ ?r 

fsf fk I I ¥(pj |4 

I ^ Aq' I frtr rrru)^ 

I ^<f gTf“=^ ^*jr%f^ I I 

I f^it I ^ 

grjtli I ?qf tJ-^f-^?f^l ( frrM-'?:Jfrf4 rTN 

r\H ^ ’^tTK^ I tSr^^Fl^ I ^ ( 

^SftJT I s^^s'^rq* I fir ’^pttfk fir- 

^m q"^ I ^ fi^r i %a'it fir ^ I 

I nVq f^ii q \ rr^> 





l(WI=( ] 


8 ^ 


I ^-vUKS I ^(+H<3Tr37t I VjfuiM Slulm — 31^ e<>.M 

! "tiltt fnr TO f^un(^dTt ? | ,((^4 cj^g 3c4 

H\(y'3i'Jl r)5i>J| ^ I ^ rl++j?^-f6'i'J| firilM 

>.v|u( — I "hiy fsM 2 1 Sc’*^ ^ ^ 

TO 1 ^aRnur I <1*4-^111 % <RRi<fJT '-til I 

F^IrlM 

Mtll '(.IM-^TO^ g' 'I'PtS 34»<lRt('i ^ O^ITlV I 
■tMUl ft '(.MmRM «f+<ft'5'j»S Ri^-^^C ^ II 
f+i-M I 

«HiR( ^ H ^reiRrt MMm: i 
<7 TO RtTO *4lRr( II 

rfr«^ O^I-'-n-l'n'i'd^ I 'TtRs^^lRl 37+^ rti'4-ftt<<4 I 3737T 
'hRRl 'mRi RiRm TO5^ ftr 1 fTSTt rtl»' aiilyMIuTl'' '*IIMt| 
7ft ^ I aTTO^TOt rtw til^t TO-'l^M^ I sf^mUMuiui, 
mRmi q ^ ftl ^suTt I ^Rvsjiyi Rm u^r 7ft-3% I '7i<.>il 

ftiR’Tr-'h*+fi I ^ +i)5iy| 7f vjtiaft M-duU ■<,lMtC4:«t I Rt'J-ilir'R TO TOI- 
t(^Ttl I virot TOT MiM-TM'jft ftr 5jsi i aists-ii Tif ft ft- 
M<,l RiRtS:-7it-7,4ilt;^K'J| I ^ 4iTO ^77 ft "TTOft ^ft^^3ft I TO" 
ftsft Siirlui I RlrIM — 3iy<^«t tIMM MMW ftR ftt 

■jjTi I viRiifft 71 wtft — ^ I ^'it viRm — 

TO 'ti^R) I ftj37lt-'a«-'t|''fi 34!J17*lR*i TTTO'JT 'iJ'tl l^^uf)i‘ r^ft- 
7T wt I •W'JMli' I tdRjft^ ftR-'4^<4<) I 

Rvi ^ftui 7ft-'3^-4;JuIt I +il(m M-rt) 'jImR I ftaft 37Kl+t 
1 3i| 4|M1 ^ I TO<4rt^ TOt <IMI RiR-^^^t I 
aiRmRtMiRi I RrmmiRi •tMTi'ift I ■'iMiRt airo I 

ai^R'iiadlw '«<.MK-^rfi<4iw Mtlt 1 Mft'twl R°^R I mhImui 'ft- 
Rtsift <iM<)ii I ^sft d' <i‘4iRi^<fit I g;i-c(Su( % 3<yt<<ift 

ttlHrtll'JI I 34^5ftrit'Rs -hl^ I vjIMrtlw M'ft TOI frT 
^ u|>Jl IfTsft — TO-iRt? I TO ' 71 *''! TOfftl^ ^R, 

ftr R(-Kaftd^>j| ^Riaft I Rt^^J | v{lui3^ ^ 71 * 4 ^- 


tit \ \ ^ Mts+H I i| 

BhI ( q-dt Mti 3 Rfrt|aitt« I qti) I 

R^Rrit I I •mR(W) q ^tTt tl^ti'*U- 

I Rf ^^(^{^ I ^Tf I 

5=J^r I Rf^'t Hrf^<J^«f d»^ q I 

ti'^ifd^i \ '^^^m ^ f^Rieq '5i’d‘ fd ? I 'Ah ‘^R(4 tJ- 

f^^'5vr<«n tll'^^<:'d I q4 fd ^f^^^ t^r I I 

d'q-q^^n \ '^c 4 n^ I 

xm did I tif ^ I qgRi frf 

I '^f< 8 f ^H d ^Ah q| fd ^- 

i[T^il I dt^ '^H I ^ti ^ 

I qtJf ^R(ti*-ir tiF=stdl^<Jii I I ' 

d fd I tr^d^ 

fri ^Pi’qr^^yl I q^'cii-T^'alt I 

^4 I ^'dt ^ fu^ fd I 
q4 a=rui5T-H^5d-R4^q ^ van^'t I 

^Tit q n 

dR 4 t f^!%dq^ fk qid ? I 

^d-td q=o?^T 

q^^dtR^s qfe-dtf-tJHq^[dR^*t I 

d^tF q^-d^«Jir 4 fqRH 3 f; 3 ^if tl^ ^iMt I 

^R 4 t ’^d II 

t<«aMd'»d-^t-H^“Md^'Qff II 

^^q-d^d-'^d\d-«^d-dtt’q vdtdiaT 4 ^^ I 


MWW ] 




5Jis 


ST f|; "hisf II 

Fit <IMI I 

^ fSr FI II 

^ 'KM(r\ I 

'tgM-'H^ ^-■*nT-fM=)|Jl-t('<'*l“t II 
MI,M-'TSI-yi^u| ctiyi ^ I 

= f5l ^ M'tJ^tfrl II 

Mfui 't»UIM-*(f«'MI^ 3^ ^ '♦ill.frl I 

S.I'JI 4i>J?|u| 'T’l-iJM II 

fSI 'Tlfrt'a^'JI tl+M ttl'i'lTlui ^ I 

Pt«^frl ^'r(+i-'<IT Rt^f*t>J|| sRmuIui II 

'hl'S^ui FT^ frl'«( =fs( Rf «MlRuil mR-s I 
M^lfrl FW-wIm 'h+l'Jl ift't'sl ^ Mmlrl || 

5 ft 3*^ RiRsisi 3i'mrt‘M«tyj'wjTtt I 

^ 3R«aI 'R:-«14 C5<.^ St?t II 

5it *i SI 'tR«( Rmh Ri Sv*mi sit "hM ^RiiBti I 
^ STO-vil'H Rl^ II 

FIT ' 'Jjn sjM« ^ ^ 

'I mR-^tIiRi l^tllR( ■y'3^1'J|r«T-R»=<M>JuI>J| mR^Rmo^iRi I FF<T — 
^ ^ia'^«-h-«jc5 5p5 ««» I 

'F*''* <^MI-'*itsT-MRjj^ II 

fqtI-MlM->iIlM-^M-^TSI-*ilt«''l ?lltt«l ^-'11«1U| I 
Ft >JJ^M ^IM I hR^^^ II 
!gtI-M<:)Tit tlTD «Mt 1 RlTtW R>S,<^ I 

V^lRM-ilRy-^Sitt ^ Rgrit 1«1 tlMI II 

1 

^ ■uRm — ^ ^ ? I ^tjyn ^Tt {juij 

®tfF*I ^ 'iilttWt’SlMtt I 









^R“Mfr^4^-^R'^'’y^ nc"‘'4[ R^JTi 11 


?7 I fq«4o‘3R-^4:{-4'^ol ‘^{^Of 1 dc‘4 B4R-'^r4.R{^- 


v3^u(u^\-^jo^r-,jjqHJ sH\^ frl 

^ ^fe.-^’tlt^ Hi© I 

vrlF^t ^ 11 


^Rr-vcriOK^^t-^^'^lf ^n^x\ ;eT ^m\ \ 

Rf g vritft^nlx^- ^{u|^( f^*Jt-^<M-^fi^Ti\ 11 
‘c^Q(q¥S3cr-'qf^^i { ^ ! s^4V 1 til Rf 

i ^ f^f^4 'crt<Jivi\-^jl'QiMft- 

tK ^ 

rlT ^(1 I ^R^<4 7F n^rt^ I 

'^Tfl 1 rfr^ Pi^*f (2) 

fd I fT3^t ^Ri^oy ^^rR^r ^\u\^A ^n-^tH 

q I ^iwi ^ I f5f f^^c^♦^-^Tt) MTii 

I ^ I '^xn?4" 



awi=( ] 

Pl+M^ui M'tSJi'SM-MMMI- 

I ?TP? '«,miR«mi Pi(tM-tiR*A'Ji(2) t *R<' 

SIT? aF<T HuiKmuI nhluI-'-hS'-H-^P^^T-tjR'T’^^.W'^llS Rt^W 
aus I <(M(uri I MM£I 

^MlRt-a ^-'.4 mK 'tiwRtMKl src<<ft< >JluiMI‘'tl“( H<:(Rm-'T- 

^lMtl<3-^l<d-{rl«Ml<3/5»M I Stf '(,Rl"R'(-=(«’'i^I ^R<" 

*iRi<:( 5=1 <:i^si-tiR<-ti'i^i srir-r<Tstt-Hs«i MMutARi-t«<.Ri 5 ;t RtRs- 

SIIff-'')ER'4IM-R(g''(I ^|<Tl’=I>T'^riia(-''hH<AI ^ •T=f" 

’3^-yTH^«i?;<u(.f iRu'ft hR^m 55 <jRMjijr(-^tj*T-ti*i,'f- 
^R'ITT 'a'4«-=^'S-Rl=*ti'Jll »ma(-«R-> 55 'TS'- 

^4<a<-*<-a=4 I fl RtRt;<T-ti^R tl- 

Rni^R g •=(+<^-R(=t<5'itti 0+<^-h4i I 

fft <I*4 |mRu| •*I?T sfsf lO I 

gft Rm ^m^-RwA 'tiR'SHistii ll 
'hiR(-tM{\-sR^'t v^'t^-gtr ^«| [ 5rt1 3 mi*t I 
*15 g*rTtt*( m^R( ^ tl 

<5.*imcT 1</ V)Iu(dT — 1 '♦iiRi-mRioit^'a'aRt 

HI 5 ^ ?mRi STH fn ■•l-='> I rt^'M 'hl'^i'Jl ^Rrim — 

^'h'i(-5[| ^R.{1 *rgt (^^'i f%i ^iR.+iR-Ri^'l I 

=(R'S>'J| ?*T =hM^ '♦i\=stj ^T Rl+i II 

¥iRim — I ^-n«ii, HI H qRR f*i 

qtr 55 jft ST5f I 3*«l'iTt ^Irjul ViRim rt|u — 

'h+flt-'*i,R(-'1lO nlttil MR<-ttH-^=ri I 

'hlRsd-WMI ?H II 

5»*<'0'T ^Tt — ¥!?■ I jjtiK-^rHTT-'Hl+iM ■yCk'-t h gn 

'itl'ilRl { HI ?3lt Rt 'Muictt ¥tRi 5 H=(Ttl 

I 

5^ R(4l «(M-hltvt 5^ M'S'^-'hltTl I 

MM<,>s.M ^ g? ^RmPity I 515 “> 11 






[ mw. 




f^fdM -^MW wR-ittrC I ffSH'l ^UA ?i[rj«i 

^Tl I ^ /- • , 

■'■■ .jtty 'tmlwMl '• 

3tJ rtN-ttm''i-«t‘<-'<R''n««« mMR-( ! n^i 

ai»n3ii 'mI«i 4 i- -\ ^ 0 

'jH:« 'hR-fi[Mt’-4£l-<4«f ^S'f ^ I' , , . 

31*4^ ! mR 4 niy'-«i«'<3''* 

f4 siR4 -i-rf l ^ 

'^*i(t'/ivi- '<Rwr( Rf sRi“i( •<s44i!:-4is4-^^?4i«^ 
H( 31^ ^ 4riw^ I ^ ■*‘^f'? -jyt Rf'^-^- 
^oRl'ni^^ frf 'hl^^' I <^I 3iW3ll >l-o»llH l"^! 

^Pi^ ^^T\J I ^ ♦ 

f^fr»4 

I ’• 

fd I Mc4ra^ 

\ I ^ ^ 

vst I ?I ^7 I 

•- d( % ? \ ^R*^' ^ ^ ^- 



-1 




I ar ga JTt’’ frt 3 twi 

r «!>, 1 %- 

. asft f^PtM c5«Mrtl'i— ^ 1 5T ar 5 f:»» 

at fft ■H^^^ ' «?''3 

, wRrf fa ■HuirJiw <|R^ mR'R<*l|{i I 

frtfsl I al'*''! 'tiRRtM^lf 3t<lKI 55f 

u? 5iT3Tt 1 'jtii-'m a ^ <h<v*if- 

I ^ f^fri'i ‘<'4x1^ I si^a 

a?5 af M«at a tOniH-^R^j i at ft M«t{H<s >351^% \ aaft 

M«IIH ^'>^ <'=(HrR('lft '4«l f 

^tRi^ ^ 'h'J^Mfc'tat Mdidft t 

5f M'J|M-<4-<^.i«l 'S-rtM Rt ti^ ^<^1 lafrt II 
atj-^Rwui •jtImI tiwR'a>'^t ^it^tt-nlraar I 

' HCt-Rl-^v^yi I aRr-lft- 

-hR-34,M-tMUII«'hK-ac’<4llr5| I ^a 'Mlllul «ai(u|B|a*i 
' ata l 'hmaMwii MRoaft RtM-aMR »t«l 1 

fa a?/g( ^tf ^•t^c^l ^RtMt ^rtu(‘J'il^i I 
«)^<« n^j, Rfuii* 'hRo, '(>3's< I I 
't«g| fa at sa f»iM'*iir II 

a Rt-n.4 afs«4Rfla>gi 5t>a-'-Muii*t( R«1 ®imi >ji«ig'J\-vjiui''(r a- 
fp-iat I <^*4K*iR^''i R^Rimi la^ft 

RtMiui 4E^-a^-«s«W •irtW aartwntiS STPt a- 

3 ft auTl 1 ^Ra >i=iui f(iR«.-tial^«( 1 

a csR^sta 'rtts-caa-aa-RtR-jq^-Rtlat 1 rt^R 
a Hull HHUlt'ift a R^Tia ncsl [ 

aa <5«<sti 'I'SciH'tS'Q I 
as >4Rim n^iut Rm || 

^ 45)U| 'MHS-Ri«a-rKR( I siaft laRn-RtV 

Rm Haui-H'Ht t»W4( aa 34<!4» I 'oRsiUl aHMrtli} 'h^ui H<iy^ 
Hw-as I ^R^ft 'tiH a^-Rtrt^ft '^4aMK"R«'Hl frits'sft I 









I 5|^^«JC VipJiMr 

I I ^ H^i^i vjil 

I ^if^ 'itJt I 

f 4f^ \ fMf^-d'cJ4 I 

<4frf \ ^««rf ftf^^r^\5:f-mMac-M<i <^r^ 

4f^ I ?Tqr-H^f| f^'i?|t/fi -=^14^ 

\ ^'sim ^M<Ti' dil^'chuj 

I 

<Cfjf 1) 

^’siMl •iSyt 

2, si(^4 \ c^fi ’^Pj|4 ^Ti 

I ni 'sjTi frt I f% 3 

v3tiM«l“^<?f^ I nir«T ^44) i.\U{ \ 

f4^5i I 

^ '^(4(4<s 4^ ^<yvy4l '511^ I 

'Sff )i^\ ^4 H% Hv 4 nr MonM-5V|^ ^4^ or^ f4y»^ '^'=4’?^') I 

MtSM ^ \ f4k^55f'?J fn 1 

n^ P^^^<5rf4vd^aT f4F4Tt->irj|^-^t<^ <|5i4 { 4^’Ji rl^i 

Pif^44 'h44^ I 





n't ] 




ft ^ 33 ^ Rm fait I 

3Hs)^ airiRait Rm arf thR(ii gf Run^ H 
^ ^ cm<j(MiM(vt-»>iJi f«;H>ii’i'ti-ff-aitf-y,<ri I 
S^'.HI'JWMl'Jlrli fir II 

'Tf ft ’ ft HTtI ’ ft 'HIMtiTlI ^ ’ I 
^ tlM«-R3-^MMM-*l*>0 5T TO ft II 

5I'n-({i't:i-ftMK-VtHi ft ntti *1 nft Mltiuit % ft ? I 
JlR H ftRi^ -iltlHMltt '-iImO To II 
¥ftf^ < Jitrj sff gf ««Ht ftM-'iTlftMty ftR'mil fiT ^>3 
w<-tt«rij aif ft fir ' 3ii*(aft Mtii I 

Ijijmft "^Rm 'hMtJ-=t«Rq I 

rtttrl'tR ^ '^Rs'^rt II 

MTii rt+'srRusm ttHrtaft ^Rmi ai5|«ilyl I 
HiMiCl ^ s?«ri ftRart II 

ft *i'iR'3i>J| ft’iM'dit c(uR I fti^l 

By[uwRyi-nft-'rfr-M«^<, 

•«rfftM-R(R ^-Rl<>-'»t+'sr-ftrKM>B(rl 

'4^r(-t!R>(.-'<iR'''it-hM«iMMt'n-’TO-TOrir ^R ft ':<?(R I 

^5iui •Hlui-ift miRviR ftftItR ftrH->-Hi<iR 'ri^$iR ? 1 

31?" grt ^ ^ ft I ftait 'jnwRtRuit sir h^tii ^ ft mg- 

'3'S,is>jR I wT ^ 'hM^3i frf'l fif^ ft- 

(Biait ^ I frait Mftc*vt ti'itMl ftait hR+iim «hM=t) | R^ 

hSi'ji, ■mRi'stI: it-ftfti3Ttsf jjH'j ^R»«h ♦^^(R'lyi, flT I 

Rt<I^T»5lu| sir Sittl'O ft "hM^ui I 't>M=(-^Tt- 

^Rim-h5i<ji i5iUi 'hMci ^Ttl 'ilMtS’rtl •iw SRait I 

ftugw ^ 't'sw sfrarf tR^R | tjtr (jtj •*(. 

ft*5»<iW-<.H''Ry'4lM-'rg<1-'h|yt t^Ml'tl'ifr 

<51 Rl-SMtrl-el^ ftft^ ftuIl'lR HM ■(.■HrJl | 

^ ■S'S ■‘Rtirn I ^ 

Vrftqo^M|-qRu( vrttM •»««! ftSift 5R5 ft 




I f% ^f*''=t':Hl sv-t^cii I y,<4T y«?r 

^■^-tlfK’’MR''3T ^«jjg‘ ^oi<) I ^Rrf^3Tf 

\ «‘i^t I 

^%<^ ^pju{ ^TfR-4^ \ H" J 

?^r vjfqf ’^c^Rr i 

<'Ki‘ <:i*4 I 

frl ^Ti»ili il 

vyt <^ij5t ff ^cRm ^ I 

R(r4 ^ 3 Y<^ti-5»i 4 M^r 3c< v-J^| H 

?ftf ’^f'JWF n 

R n^R R^Ttt ??• I 

^ R ^ R (I 

*mRi^ ^ .(^syvji ^xj g^-'^ I 

3Y'=t'^R <4vff^ (I 

Rr<ft Hf?«t3Tt l(f^g> 

•T f5(^'(,-«H^Hl g(rl ^r% ^?I || 

HsiiasS'fn-^j'Hi Pil«-s,r '*i'r^«i I hm 1%^ ! Hrsi%.g: 

^ I Fr3l1 ^-rit ^C,{) I 4^! 

fq I rir Hf Ri*<r-3if^- 

I -Stsit Gt^-'Mi'cau^ ^PJ^ srt'JlRl I 



3if ,^5'j( <t>if<fM rtril ^l| Mtif I 

— csiti^'^s til'll 5T stht 11 

cTT fH Bf W 4^ti I Mttr ^ 'MtI K*<! a'y 'trtl 

f% g'll RimRct^ ^ I 3TS n 5T5f ’Tf «llH-<^^IS-<^|u)'J| 1 ^- 
♦H'-^Rni^M-yRM titlKR 

SIT »t3iu| I tt^RTart vji^Tj-^i^ I l?i<j| ^Tl — jl>j| IT'S V(t?- 

iJ'f^'ji'iii'tfrt^i «l<s(S{ tstitsl ntti ^ f% ’ 1 l^l^R 

ViRishI »I«) — 3'+^ gTT aTui<C«c>r> Ri^R^ '?>'-<() 1 
Rr ‘^— 

3^ '^t <I4( FT Rm+it *T>0r 3T*tl ‘*'*R I 

f^svl-T.'r^ Hr ssar ^ II 

^4M ««4t?l %H g^ 1^v^^.-t^ lifil Rltl 4IStR TT I RtRy-J- 

^-^-RlM<'ti(lTt'^--hU|-o<MR n^il 4iHrt-^- 

m5iR ■4'hRtR Rt ’ I HT ♦ti< ' Ri>j< ^ I aTuiRi4< ar*^ I ^- 
^4 ^ t)niR< ffsr 1 STH 4<iulR‘ 4R«jaTt 'iR'TaTir 'ifHi<?‘R'»>'n 

|"l'tiR'‘T'<>'*'‘R hh^-miRR I mmRmi .iRui .mR-«-iR RR 
f[rT ?Isi-'-4Mt''Il I '(,'j'jT-'H^«iT5r *4^5) aiyuRRci ehl-ailui 
't>M<sf ^nrt 'h'l'Ji 'jm-ydfr «l<si4 I 'a4<!im-4RR4"^^ TTH'''“44 h 
i^+imRui g,>jH ^ aiiR(4>JTt HF^ I i^gui Mt(4M — ar^ 1 

RR-fnail^n | 

^'ivrtiul ^ 'hl'Snttt ttHMiart Ro^-^(u| jjy'H | 

•aRm ^ — ♦il'Jl <TlR''l>S.‘ttl«V »1«) I ^ »i-j<-17- 

w^-fs4 ^'i-'TH' «3tr-'-4*<i'ji <11? I tjTT T*isr f? R(Ri<-( Rg 3<*-^R 
Ri4-4<5u 1R I art gni 'hItl'Sli' 3T^ ’(.l<^r ^^t'niaTT fT Rti- 

4MS I ai^4i H j^Rwmui fn I goj ? -iRttis , 4<R 

^ 'qF'T 'Tl?<Tsft I STSf hIst ti<si4 Q'Jiri) ^4til'.‘ <^*<Mrtl4 4lt‘- 

^ yR^iUi Rt^irt-ytT'si) i^RaTrRuiiaTirHrtl IhRimi iRu( iRh — 

’ 4=«)t*ri ^ I nl4 ^ ’ *1^ HHT 4(f iR ^ 

-*«( 3H!ai4m^ ^ 0IM il frart «iisi>{Rut <;;)(^R'j(r •4V^<)| gi*R,giiR<y^ 







[ 


•i\t»*3T q-A ^ 1 f^^ff I 

<4 1^ 5T=Eff^Mrit <d^ I ^ Ri- 

R 5? qf<rtt 2 frt ^MR 

^Ttt ^ nfr4 nRl I 

^ :^R^^(d sRtJ^^ RiRRti il 

^Rn I 


M[| 


^r^Rj R«<R4 v3it ^iftf I 

R=q-^^-^5f4 tit ■^'^f 11 

qR| ^K^\ ^R}« 'qfT<-:^{% B7Tfa(^5JT ^ ( 

tlV 11 

t| 5 i’ 3 T ^t{ 5 5fT^f% ^RT” 

1 frff 1 qfeqir^ 


^tlr^ I ^4at <fc^ ^"4 

Rf^-ricr l \ s?f ^ nifR^'t Ri 

RiTf Rq-^^«3r|j4 I S?ic4^ 4-^-Mt- 

RjR-4rf '^^Ti( 1 tft’f? 5T§>af ftfd^- 

^ ^ sRti-^4 1 

Rf-^< Ri5*^^3Tt 2 II 



"tildviJi RmM i^Tj {hm 1 

5^ 't>f^ 'rtlfn ^Tjui SlTtl''! 11 

•anm'ift «hl(^ I 

'h'lM 11 

H3Tt ^R^iui f^st'ttl'Ji'S, 1 {»iM->5RVl 

ai'TWtlS 1 

^rff^-RRtR 'lilS Rh^RmR HJti 1 
'tw-RRiR S'!! 'hltiRif? 'siR, *>^1^ (iR «'iii 11 
ar^ S’!! ai«c<T '(RitM 1 frart ♦iMiil ^ 

^Msl '(«! if^'^uisfufqti'rt MrtlMrll <ltjui ^Rt- 

■Mi*i (^(rt'S s^Til 1 aHi^i^,c<ft MQTt <m« aiuiir Iti^l an 

HT ^ ^ nr I srart vjiim nn 1 

% 1 frart Mf^MRc4t ^iRtTt sn Rmti'I clR 
M*iR't«l 1 H.Rt"t4Ti "t+iMfri RfriM ^ ^I <HkArtl nn-atc<n 
MMiRi'jTI Q«KVl 1 31 <iRm-MW 1 *w 

'h++i sl^ai ^ 'h«t* «ltiui| HI “hiRl ’ I 

aiuiit^ (mmmh mR-'II'S-^Ism (n-f^rii fn^r n Ri^sTl Rus^xatiRt 
fTt jjn 't'svrt-vtRart Rf 1 ^■wt nn ymi 'rrs^s.i ■yMiu'il nn 
mrsRj^lM ♦iRiwr i nrnr-a^nnn tiTjyi at^tHr n n^ 

-3t«^s ^ nn I 'jTIR'M an 5[ smIm ti+H £1^ 1 ai^m amm-tiM- 
ai<.« ai^H^ ^(m I gat nrn-RsRM M+ti'iy 

S>jRft ^ arn-at^u| a’n BKar-RT^^att ^ifR'^vui 

frltlRaft ^Rm '(«l I viRi^- 

'h*t«IMlM-y<.R ^.M'lTl-l^tl+l <(MMrtl>i '^R'Jll 1 

I'mIwmi^ ht rtttj 'ti'41? 

■«<<s nn-^R<nin '>i*^RisSTt ^ nt Mf«M\ ai^ ar?? n 
■wi<jTi-q% 1 <RRi 

^ Ryiart r^Rtvs M'l-nt l ^ ' at^tiRq qR^, at at<vi 

a«a<.>iu fqqui fqtjqi 1 ai^m q^iq qMai-^fs;-ttRstsiuiM<Jk<T 
ft vrt^ittq nart nRwi 1 ai^m Ri«s.qM-^-2j^iq 




'^sftMl ^I^t«lr"4 V5lf^4 M^Tir I vrt) -^M- 
Ji'-'ti-'tk^”'yfij»ii tJ) Wm \ ^ 4 '('53f- 

I 'Jt rf T<^^^u{ <(53<-o>Hti 

Hr^i I vsi ^ar HTi^ 4 ol^f^ ( rfl 

^{^a)fO( ^ 4'^'^** f?* J 

d! ^Wdi I 

^r4t'a( WiiR^T (I 

^T -^TSf 2 Ri 2 1 

dl^‘ '?rk^\'f5i g ^'Jl5 *MK ll 

>1) ^ ^!yhdl4 I n<<i 

1 ^^’=41 ^ df^^’=4\«{ nf^f- 

f^vs^ui I M«4 

f^4rtli d<a 'Jt^ fir ^Hi^dif 

<^^41 I ^\ PiMMliai -^ni^ ?r 

r^n'J* ! 'tki ? I rtT ^ 

^ ^^^\i rf ’qf^ {q'Jif v|tr^'=C-'^^4 T^- 

1%MI ^t^^(-f^t4^'H^5^<3( I ^ H4<:*%4 FiWdV 

r%^ 

l^-^»e,-^^5r-^<?5-s« I 

R 11 

vs^ri-^l<»iR5RM-7T^'J|^'»li [ 

fqf 5T ^H{ (I 


*Kv(-PlcM'<.wi-'hl<.«l ^ M<Hc4t I ^4t-^'ill R>F^ 

«im nm f^f^^i'S^-'HM'tKf^ ntft^f^ >t)^ ^<it I Hr<J 

<si<4l lrl^>i ^.Pk'tWrt 

^Ir’Tj 3151^1 ^ I fT^rf 

tH«-’:T*n^-4ttltl f4ii'+4>l g4iKllrir^'^3-?PT'<i'hl^r< 4Ny S^M>J|gl 

■ 4)11 I ^<I-«l*iU| 3^<t. f*4l 411(4 ^441 vtif I 'r^'i 

■^^f^rTl I ^T'4I^ Miuifur ^ FT Mu(f+t;»>ui — 

^(4 ! ^Sf% ^ Ffl ^<s» ’ 1 4>(^'iTt rt\w j' 

nw 444^(4 t(°4> (44-^Tlrit I ^ui ^Tt H?l <,14-4«ttl Mprt ‘ 

^ ^MpilWll^ I jJ*H4 flslAf^fll <.4<S*(1\m 444n-r+4>fu|>insrl FTT 4 ( 4 - ; 
•n(^ M4l4ltt "I^MI Ht414iy I FT ^44 'I a<KI^4 

^rF^-4l^ 1 ^4rt\ 3^K4«^:'-=hi4^-^^^'^ 

ni^(i-M^«l4>a.'r(«4( srit-4^«-4^-o»st-!T^-MS4'l f4<,rKlttK-4jl4«( 
tt(««S-'-44ir-H(«4-M^-4^ 44^ 4|v<4:J) I njIIMI fw-rFrf4<t1'(.r I 
^ (*41 Ftra I f4<.4l4 5g\M i^Tlui ^■ar >4ttl I f^- 

(4<l-^tt (*l(< ^ <il4l4^-4(^STt >rt«4 Sf 4il^-4il4 4i4rt ^ ^?T* 
454 -^^ 4>{^41"4><.l«i-^ ^ {4'i'jJ“»t>^l'^4-'M\ti4l '(.4^.4^) I 

3^5^ut <|Tl-TTT-sg(^4tti 5f ■m44Q4«(^4 FTT g*T VT(^4ty | 
0^4 ■MfuiM — ’ «H4ttl 'HSjuiV M-o^ I aT4»4c4W *<-“^-'*T^ I 
3T^ 301 4j«id!Tt 4»4 c4T I hIc«I St I fl; =q' — 

f4f4^-f^-<i(*l^n^ +itu| 'TF^(i( S444 -m) 4<4-^ I 
5T^-f4t^l4W-^ *I ^TT 11 -^rrJf/ 

FTT ■>44"*4 ^ (4«4l<i ’ ’TO^T'T 34 ^ 3^(t;H<^^t 3\w)l 1 
+i<,u( (^uu S^I>H «t«vn?5l «t«4w 41141 2 II 
?T3T1 ^4.414 I ICTfaPT ^ J ^ 1 ^ ^ 

(44 4JI(m ’ 1 t?l4 ^Tl— ^ % Fn 4>^y TOT ^ 






RiRsttiS ^ I 

ciu( ^Tf f^ df RJ^ti-ftxi'Jt gH 

rll^-HR< I 1 t1 I 

fritiR^ I c«Kt1“^RRl^ Mg'jft ^H*i- 

RiMMI I ^Ti-'^r^^ls r!^4. ^ R{R^<t.?3 ^ 

vjim I rT^'^ 

^i^s-Rxit Ri-d-R^* ^Id«irf-^R5R c-h4ci^ RiR-^^i^f 

^ i\\rc^ 

f^m \ ^ ^-C|^uj <:S*^a-R<Tj^ 

RiR“Ef rl)tr I rii^ tJ'^TlI 

rtc^ % R I 054 I By^M ^^-MKIlf ^1^- 

fw ^ rTlR'crvxlPlf^ vtiR?} 

^m 4 Mp4-^q4M-4'=l'^»r4' 'tir^ 2 I ^vxtll^-c^MR c^M^rTl^ *^^14 


,C'' 


I Hi I dRi ■d'^jRRi 4;^4 ^MJ *'y)^"tH'=4‘J|J- 'jfs 


^ c^iR I rT^l ■K>'d“^‘^v^ sg 

^ I ^5ir<T Hr<4'([R' 1 rT 


RR;|M-^5[f^ '4R4 \ 1 ^ ^R^ ^4 l hat 

^R'y^ ttd^ \ dr ^T Rr \hhi I Ri ^4 

^i^Rs ? i Rj R^’^rMF f^gRi 2 \ ^'d ^4 ^i'mR \ 

d'-MMm^ dR^ ^ ^4 I 

ruRtyi-^+M-MRdRi w'^“di^ldrd5yi Rf ' 4HTi-'^^-M<«f^-R<4 ^Rf?7- 


^*>4 fdc^dl Md^l I rT^ I 4 "d Md" 

HHii dld^l^l ‘^dld^Ji^’ Ri I dr^R+MlRdp. 

♦ rv 4 ^ ?!i. r^ r^ ^ lJ‘''^v'i *^‘ * 

t^«4“ 

^ '^'-M:Md‘[d-d^^l^dr 1 dRr 'dR'ii^r vsiyn I 

t«4 tt^J^rsi 4 ocj 4 I dr^ Rl^^itiR-ttr^'^I^ 4»d^-- 
^^(Tt-^^R^^^ d ^Ri R'friuuii ^o4 \ ?r rt<i{ 

^dRuJt drMF’ii'iil I ti! Rr idRur dRid^ui R^4t I 







- ^^mutjj-T-jtlMrlV I llildiUI ■^fuiMl ^ <^+1Mtll ’ 


rlcJV:<yi yitj) 'h'-M^ '(IM 3T^- 


Av 

\ 


«lfe I 1 rt'n') cly MWrt 

q(r<^3Tt an^^cCI {rlffrlt-Pi^K Pttll'^ PiR- 

-A\aA V.\«rt\<UA ^ ^ •\ ^ 

? I ^ ^^t<fft RlJJlii rt'tl'iuil'jft rtR« rtl'=ttH'JI 

I ttlR rtm^ti nR'Jh>Ji FTc^ rlNtll^S 

tt*J'-Ms<l MW'*!) I ^-'+i'Jl-^a^ M^ll't'ift 31^ 5^ 'Sti“IC*T I 
5 J «>4 IT <^5'J1 Ml^^rt MiRtfg-vtrTl 1 ^ ^ <I>'U| tt-S,! IT| f' 

Rirt I arvwi fT»i rtwttiui 'hR'SMtn v^*4^ yulRt I 
3it 'hi^-n(u(-*ilMl WlRl-^ I 

^ 'TT-'M'tRt MIMS (rl'mis II 

rTSrt rMlrtM ipr— ^ 1 ^ ^ 'JIMiRh I 

^ -S't''' I ^ WT STuwui t MIlM^u^ 

MW ^mI I ttMUlIvsit 

m^miRI^i giT M&*Ti''t'*ft5r .1 .cTT '^*h-mtiI srr ^ i nRwi _. 

51 TW rtIMtIl TTf | 

I fT tt'-M-'^^-M^. PlR-Mi'^'d'iTt Mir§-*«l I Vt|u(t) 

^ — ^3Tt mII^ ^ 5^ ■y'-M^ 'TT-'*T% m I rTSrt 

tjfM'W-pMTl'JI ^(SM^UH %irJ|<4Tt 5 iM^ VMM I ^ ^ Rm^M I ^- 

J««ll 'JlV-fr^-?J^R{M-tMWS glTl^uil vuRm 3»«M^uH- 

rPT MRMstI R+<Mr ’ I ^mRs^h M>Rm— MmRm tlM<.W^ 
^ ' '^‘"■'**^'^ VlRi^lt ^■wRuft R.«l ^ •'<V 

^''^''‘‘^•i-'^^''' mRuTImi T3I X{q \ 

VHlvR^ff TJ^ MHlMR-aTt I MR-iiTt ^MI tlM''ll*TM_ttl<«Tl 

MW ^HT I gRt«<iTt TT VMM ’ R>RiM % miIRm ** I RvHM'jnjl'Jlg^^ 

MI^iRm *1<'JH > M^M RmVIS I (T^ft JT^ V^U|*^|<^v^ «(u(v*iU| . 




..Rx tlMM 2 I tlHTtiR«i 4 x^«C i 

♦ ' 's ^ . • . .^ _* r- „• rv/ - 


“jK^^'iaii^-^^=('i''t.r&-^*<Hl rr3^i m4w i ^sai) 


ri\^m< \ ’M'iM-.W Xlf >ife»Ji-*lTll tiTl- 


tiTl- 


! {\ii Mq ri^ Mf I rt^l 

^Itir imx^i tif I 1 *m{ I ’ 


i^mR- 

mRmi 


\ •I'rf 'TiRl'^ ^^TTff I ’oT 1 2 vrllRi 2 

Pa f5i<334rtt tT RR-^4 I Rgf ’^R'.^^'yf- 

RPa Viuitii ^4 I R ^ I 

R^RmI ^ R^f R'crv3l<?5( 

' 4 r^'i» n I Wt'MrfX^ltinrt H^'Mt^-n’tj-rT^ I T^H tir^" 

^iRtiR I < 0 ^Rf ? I 

1 4^R I ?iR 

^Tl Bh 4 -^ I 5 T 

ft: 

H^Tii ^R^-ar 1 ^iRtiR ti^i'*i<4r 


'4i^T \ RR-R4^5i 1 

' R^r^ Mfe3>3ta\ \ 


MR3>3ta\ \ Am 

A -i^mR A t<rjR*rA % H' <^|fii-t>^«^iRf ! 

1 ^ fjrCb^ 


^ ^ 'Jl'JW ^ FT flr^ I 

rtMI«-^-*ri« ritui f5=» I Sff^M f^cj I ^ tilMM 

' 1 'i«l|ii I 'hW frtrMM<tti ’ |Ji<Ji ^rt-tjui, 

'l+H«‘h-*iyTl-'t>-<riM I ?Tr«I 31s(q| ^|u|- 

■jJTtl 1IH ■«*HI'il<J7t t(lf I ^ qtl ^ 

Pi^S ’ I r^ui ^-rt — ^sn f+iRoi^O^ tIMI 

^».U| Mtigt<5\ti Ml« Mf5:^s( ttMinl 

RRl I rt>-4fiTf ttJiMsir ^ VlTll I 

I ^ PiM-3T1rl) 1 ?)ui 

^ ^ ^ 'Mmi fTT fl '♦>lM°=il rltr % 3 :f^ | 

M^|i* MTll 3T-4«y,< I rlc<l jjxjui (^MMfrl nsft Siac^T I 4t)r 

IflRtMl nf^ai 1 Mirt-'^CJM 5^ f^gl ^ql[^ I 

fftTT ^ mn-4«>ilt I 

S4-»5j ^ O^ II 

Mfsaft I rt'.MMi't'fft ytA "nart <n^;n' I ^IT TO 

'Iia^'JJ PuMMI 4l<J^3Tt I MI'JI-tTI’ I fTr<Tf^ 

R-SHsil ^(41 I nttl ‘4<^Mlttl 1 rtl>l 

f^si I oift 4>f^Mi ^4I<- I 

rtl4 a<|u(i(4Mi <h'-m'jIJ Miy I ^ 1 

^uirtlH ailfSPiMI -IKS I •MPi(i4r 

I 'hiRt gtl ’ I ^-guif 3T^ -^-rt % 

fil'^ I ^414 PiRirti qr I f% 5 f-vf<- 

aif 50 T ^ ^Ttl m 3^^ ^,u, I 

TO I ^ Huir ^ T^IMI I 3TfTOT>fl<il 

'*?4> aRtH ^ I 3TO RJi <^i«i tti«i R 41 R-owii (irtRR 

Rsnrt to: I ^-“^4 TO n«R — ^Rrf^Riuij RuuRji, ? ^ I ;if^ 

4>Rm ^mui =h^R:.4i ^Rmi FIT 

. ^-iRMy«n <iMMRt Vi>ii?— I Rtgj.^R tf 

*TTO5^ I 4>m I 5 J 5 ., 




W I rt^Kl \ rTf^T 'i\^X 

'33,<S5l^ I 'Jt \ 'Stf 

! <^^“'^<-c«t 1 “H'Cf 5 r 4 -HM ^ ^ 

1 'yl^ ^ I 

n^{t I ^ ft ^ Mm fti ^^ftai MQT^[f I 

^ ^ g 4 % m ^sTsrt^iftf 2 1 Mi 

’5R'^^ \«^Tf I 

ftftsM ^ W 

MH '^K'il ^ft’t ^ 3 sii \ 

^fft \\ 

fj ft'H ft'^’^rCI '^I’^r^’^-rmi^ hI'^i ft^?^oi I 
fti II 

I «5ft^ ft|F §4 1 M^- 

ftXsrtfRi^'n tl^QT I ftf ^ rlH^SJi'CT^ 

56Tl-5CTf I 'JJti^^- 

^-vst^Toj q ^^i?ft^ ^Tit 37 i^-fta][ I 
ftri^ \ ^'iiifft ^Mi:'M ^Tllft- 

<ift4 I tit ft rf{^M^ 

I 

M^*AI M\<k^A '^i^uv \ vrt^i VJI^ * 1 ^ 

t^srcl I ^MMfrf ft^i nft^ I qr vjtTft(W^ '=nr«r ft f% 

2 ^T 2 I ^ -^f««-f«=4rt-xx«l-'»x<.l S'bWI ^'•'+>’ 

7T%t1'ilr'4' I ^RRlTti 



«wi=t ] 

HIM I HTli ST'MSy.t ft'SqsMtl HItl I ^rUs<STt “^- 
4>ti^ tw ? 1 h^mui — iH=M fr 

^tl« I I^sJ 5ra'-!tMMfll-TSf-'*l^-t:iH«ll'iTt ^I^ITsft H^rTl 

I^Tt-MrUn) l-Ht^viltll'i ^TI-T-f^ 1 Mf'i'JI 'tif^37t *^<al'jft 

I rlSTt ■H<i'Jlt:l t>Mfrl ^ 4'feirtl ■IIM ^tSTt I tl'=''=( tl^M- 
iHoiTC (hPocS'S^'JI ^^l-M^fi'Srt *T3Tt <^|Ul-tll« I Pifn^ ffr<T 

l^luilf^HlRfui <^MMfrt'3H«Iw^u| HUI'^t 

! Rl+^Hl^^l'i ^ Mtll ^^tHMrOT 3H'=lc4r ’ 

RsiRl I tIHM ti»^ftl I Mlf^^ui 4VtlRM-|g^|-^'tV'(t 
nSTt I ^iRiMMuIxi -i-S^lRlJJlftl, 3Tfr4 ^ t^l'JItll'SI'i 

(^MMtltl FT tll^'JI ailMMI rlr^ -HH-Jltll 1 rtt^i SllRiRlMI 'MIS t^MMtll I 
■mRim =q' — Rl.£l ?I ^M<-Ml<J|-R4«=r»5|iiiR tHyRM-cS'T^u^fC 
aifwMlRl HiMcsf^^MI glT I * M-^eSrtllH 37^ Sitliui 
^ MrH<J| QM'i ’ I ^ ^ ^ «>Bll MMfrl"^ f I f% QM'i H^- 
H«i ’ HSiUI Wr tisftiRl ’ I ^ H?v«( IJERI gif I gn ft 3Tf Mtl^l nfsM 
mR^mRI HT BHHt-ft'MIM '3'»M*i«ll I ^ I If W«l^ 

-MMrit 'm' ^ ft; ^ ^^siFMMRrn ^ I Ri>j<i(m ^ «M’*s I 
ftiBllRl 'SMKUI I <Sl+l^ ^ 3^=l'^l<.5T Hl'=l«ft<SMlRl I ERr<T ^Rm- 
'h(r|-(H«'diTt ^ ■m«-Rtc4'3Tt I rI3ft RiM-Ri^'^u^ul -Mt^viKilM Mfiai 
■MI<S-^ cjMMtift I 

3fl^ ^Msl-ft^ 3W 3lH«-'!4fnwl I 

III?^ Rt<S3ft rft ^R-iMK-^ II 
3T^ ^MMI^ mRm 5^ w^lftMl RiM '4»<(< ^mIm I 
M'M.^Mi^ mR^iRisj,<ji hIm; {nn-tiMl^ II 
■Htf'Jitll '^MMrtl tl^l^ '3'lftsi I 

ciRl tlMMlff tlO IT3Tt II 

IrlRl^.ui Mivi!l5vU( q 'Mimui ^imuI-MS^S VIRm | 

H<ft !T ^q-tl^lM ft^ftfSTt ft II 

^ •(.«i -:(imRm 3fF^iRi<iTt it?i ft I 

aTftf ff ^ rff ft+l'ti ’ II 




^^:\«I K-A f^M'-ch^'*! I '^J^' 

.,M-W I <(ri-4'yl|-^ft I STt^W-ii^M 

^4ci\ 4 <8°'^??^ "HI > f^^-3tift.5r<n HMuti? m<i- 

-^irii^ ^,(41 ! itr I ft ft4> I 

a«4aV 3<4‘ 3^1'T^''* f4*1i'«t ^d Ml(f?’rt ft-rj^l ns<l rti't- 

^ •- ( fsait M(^^^^'^ \ f^MllilOT ■^'T^ffif 'M'i-H-S^iui-Mtl 

’frail -i^dl ■W--il3l1 <Ttl-Mti<-'Mt- 

j5t<iT a« rtt f%t §4 fa I aaif tiyf 4>«('4- 

^^aft adfts^Tl ^4^ I m 4 4^aT 4ftia ■§=nM-'1i« 

ri=f4oi R-3i^wf I ■aM«^ faf^ITt^ =(i'.'’Jl ! 

dtiSif I ft fair <:|a ftf I aaif ftp 

=I^<J| X^i ftuftlMf '=t's4'f[-aa-''hftiMr <^M4rtf l a an>lW(rl 

ftt5tf-ai-<d^rfttafi ftmai^ :3<^'+.44f'i tift * 

gf-ft-«r iTjai ■Hf^’ST ftr^ft^r M»q^ ;)fti <iHMAi 

fn<n '^46(‘a ft^taTi ftiftsMt«i hmui-^^^ui \ 

Ivf 'JiRm U 

%T% ^ ^ W ^ 

' '>rf<3lt n 

fk <:4Tir \ 



MWW ] 


rIMI ^ ii'^l ^ •iS'JI ^’IJ'-Ptti'itl'iTt 

■yMtIdTt I ^ f^lR ^ a^RtSvl-'T- 

^rtR'*^ R^-t^rti I Pt+ly-Rn-rtui «Tt ^■(.rt-^l'SI-'^- 

<l«) sg ♦H^iM^’^lsRsM-fM'X^-S^r-fwvJlO »i'5!(^ I tT3Tt M^iRm- 
‘S'syrl-W-rl^M^K'tt mRstU 

1 rlc^I S-*\'41ti-3i«--h««-*iTt-S-HC« TW fn r:)^ 

'i?-'J|| Rs8K'Jl-^^'JM-4<l'JlTliJl«l MxJrlui >('+<«’ 

Vtuirt^ I ^ ^ *11*4 RiMlulb ^ 

^ ♦Hisa^'Mw ? Rt, R^R^*^-R^Tl-R^Tlu| nty 'hguif<i R^ri- 

ii'rtR'Kt I fT ^ ^Rm RtM-'H^j^ui vTlRiuii 1 sg 

thfgw'Jl MmR Mvt<l ri'JI -stj^ »l<sl I tT *J;- 

mr R^R'b^U| '*lfu|«4 — .yig thqguii Q*4ii 31 

Rult M'ltimtRM I sit i4tt MU'S ^ Rr ^Risas '.-ns- 

^ 1 -KSttl R*:('-MciMI M'-M-RlRui •MIM H vjlH ?5- 

S **■?!<. 1 Rttl^t 5^ M>R«R>tit 'h<ri S7 «=ri^ ^Mil 5^ MiRi- 
'TRTt ^IMIMS wMImO <:iM^<l •Irtt I ^tM’’e>->(S'«)->lT1 SiTH«l RRe/- 
'»>>il RtRtM I ^(muij <s.^U| ^ vrttRlM, FfT 

Rful M''M« fMr(l-MM«tM MiMiit tlMTi) '1<I- 

Wyrt-HRl-^'Sol ti'it I "mRiM SiuI"! — mR'sIM RyiM, Rmi 
3T^ RtiO I ^ <il'*>''l *<R'*u( t(tJ-'-Msil 

«tM ^ I yRlMI IT? ^ 3^M^•<JI I STsit H? ♦IIMIM 

<ftM-«5^K-M-<SMi S? «^«I-mR:MW ^ t«<t\ R<?M R- 
fT '? Rr rMfrIM'aM rT? I STsft f?!" 

QMM ■W''^ ■^IMlMlt ^ •iImV 

RwRtl f? TfT M^tJ) '^'=1 R frlRtMl 

a**M I 'MlRTV-^RMpTi-^MM ^ M»RW) rt^l Rim^Q Rgj- 

^ =? 'Jt-rt''! I >JtMI ? '«<^MH'-M''T| rtMl 'KT' 

1^ R® ^fUsRRj rtW M'ri) ?!?»? 

^ MwI^RRj ^-'-Mti'Cl^<,>'U^ I ctR SlI^^g^R q' mRRmR 

HiImRR^ Rm-^ I ^Ttrt I SEtf" 







[wm: 


2 ^c^T, vxtr'^ /^^R^•c•"c^f^:^ I ^^*1 

^ I I f^ rtiH-il- 

vi4-5 j^f^i^|^^|\Jlc^’lcf'3^ Ri 'Ji^R 't:{" 

4ri '=^^'^1 RsmR^^I ^Tl-^^lt I rir^^ 

i.m <5lt ^4 ri^tt 4 TtR*!^ 

^Rs 1 ni ’¥^4nt^ o^ ^iv^rTt rT I 

ri ^^ I 'hR-=htr^-8V^-'4'^«J|-^'y5»'J| 

MTti^ ^ 4t^ hR^^^ I 

rttH \ ^«=‘'=«l^'0| fjil^ui feR['d^u( •T^,su^ 

vjf%«/f { fq4 ^c(iaa(-{%\cj^ { ^vci^aj 4^34 ?r5iU( 5T»^r'JJ-=t-'<?<^ 

<^8 ’^^Ri'4) *4^ '?^'3‘v3l ! ^fc^ ’^fr^“Ri'^^^[-R^cf^5|ui Rx^^-jS f4' 

^ ^^Rij vslg ^R^Ms 4 Cj^- 

^1 \ rf^ i.^\ ^TTr-rJ^^- 

i ^Tfcif 

'=h^F iC'iJS^I^ I ^'i'qf"^'=f^-R^ ^ ’(.^'=F^ ^Til" 't::^MR'=lFO 

<mx \ !^R4 ! ^^-vi^R+hF, 

1 Ri^'a-^^a^F, I \ -^R^ 

'Jti'Jif ^r3^t d4d^ti ^ f% % 

12, R-^4i ^R^ ^4. 4)^^"<«:if^-C«TdRM<:'t< rfttiF- 

'‘JMt 2 ^txTi> rm ^<:<i3 ’q''*t«RTl4 ? I rFSrt g^QC t^HF R“ 

^if '=lr^F?3«:^x<'JVF^ ^ \ 

I ?r I ^?sF ^-dt R 

RxRi ^ R'5stv3 2 \ 'jtPi^ vjt^ hh!% ^'kf Ridt“ 

I ^cfsTt 

2 c{f 2 ’«^'3'^^ '3iR'«4 '=^^'^<:sjF'*^ ’^3^5^" 


mara ] •its-aKflH.l 

-MlO rtW Ml^l f^PK.4'ir[3Tt I 'J>'h\<J1 

4IIT f4l(>J(<fft <'141, <^MMfrf ftlTjuf M'1«) 3l<s1 I (=l'mi> rTf^ ♦1«^ I fTsft 

'dl^ SiiMdTtg^ ^iyuigul^ Ml^ {S3Tt | 

Ht <|(^«tsl-»r^'^ »i<s«1 *1<4l-^Tlrt I 

rT <i)m tlM-rTl 'llR'SrtS ^rt^T '♦iR'd ft U 

<^+1Mrtl R'd 'llti <^r<«(si-Pl^u| ^iHMI f37t ! 

^«llft '♦iK'Jl'Jl RlTl-RtTrii' II 

ytfilR'dft I "hMlft 'Jr'lft Mfc<4'=1W 5^!^ 4 i(mm 
'5^'4'JI — 5TO tuRluIt 't^W tJM-nKi 37^4, 'l<sl'1>-'«^ "aT tjuis 

<^<HIM ^I'lS I fT<l|a'>'J| Mtftdft (mmi iIIM' wRlft ^Rl'dv’Jl 

4tl4uR.3 W<'Wl tj'tMlO I ST® ftuil a <4|UIS <?<41«< <^^5 I 31? 5^1 
»i<^l ^ft«t Mtll I 

at tllRl-hKi ^<1«1 ^<«st •1l*tui ^RtdTt ft'-Ml I 
’p(-4lWl’Ji-^S”' <V11 II 

’at M-rtt I 

?| rl«llrn* fttlsit 37 II 

^< 10 ! f^ct^ ^ ^4 •l<st 4>rJ ^«t<37t litlt I 
31 ^-■yRtl'm'il 3Hrt<+t(<1 ft a %4 II 
asTT RtTI ft; ft <1M<lR'i>4| 5<^M ‘UMS — 

Ri^'^ Rilma '♦'t^R^ ftr a 5 ■mRi i 
5^ ^41 ftRi RiRi tj-rti II 

a y.^!) y,ult RiMstwi^i <iid^<Ji ^<ril ^i^n^MUst M*-«l 
i«l I ‘ ft; 4 !mRi ft;’’ y.Rj'itt 1 4 i(hm -hisuKti- 

-yMM iTIm & ^Rnhyi -ts-aiRi |<^«u| jjftrfdTt ^ |Rm:4l a^-^iMldTt 
37K°a Rie^'finT <i*1Mrtt-<lHU| M^tll 4nRt(| 'h^l I ^ult ft ^Tl 

ft’-tiui ia,®t l4R4'Sl«t 7# (Juui THt+KIMW 

■ft 'hR'drt 3*7 I <J<'1l*l"H^l<^ TUfll ^ ftr r^rltltw <^*mrtl>' 'j 1UIM+1- 
^afNa^ui t|R|3Tt3T^ ^ <i<yuia-«T |^ ^gui Riftq qnT — 37^- 
awauiJl lassii, Twa ar <i°=nn<mi-t|<i«i -iisl, t;?®! 'h'=i(«M-ftRi- 
^«M*ri oi^it, 3;?4 at a;a 'it'ju'*itji ’m{t i ri?i •nmji-e.^rt«i 



MO f 

tii 'ji ^ ^rtti •t^ I 

vrfrr^^ vrtQst f^3?t I 

f% ^ 3^ n 

^ ^ t*Hi4 

^TgFT^^r •5R^«tfQa[rf-'*4fi^Tl>lfq^ l rT^l 

-nA \ <C5?f4d^q f ^ rfN ! ^5 

l ^^4 ^^K^Rr, I 

Rr ^ 3^1%, 5ir^ ^R3^1 1 d? ^Pjf tf4^< ^R(- 

'ch<i j tat I ^ f% i ijiii tit ^r §4 ^«'tti 

Rc4fd tit na 

^^Pra I I ^1 fTr^ WlPa^l ^^toT 

\ R 4t-^*¥{4 ^ ft ^«JT I ^ft^'t 

^^3 f4Tf-^‘^“H'd4t^ ^Wdt-ta4dtt \ ftfri^ 

<^R^5a^ ^R^tfi'4t^l' h{ '^x, ^ ntt^ 

rtr«? JTg, nr ft ft 4t«3it ^ 4t<i-'ja& 'HfTit <^(|^4t l^^wa 
ftfra4 ^ 3 f ^^'jst da rf^ffd *i^ fd\53a' 

Mi^ dli Paxi^^ ^ \ m dc^a ^fk, ^aa ^ujua ta^ 

^Hcld ’^['4^'ii ^ta'i’a I ^^“^a f ^ ft d^aaft ^4? d»^{^ 

'hi<ua I dR ^d»R^8-t)ira-(:ta ttPax^it ftPa^^^F dlttl* I ^*4 tan^t 

d^'t, ft <^4^4rit taM^ taddt 'hPna^, 
^P<!F^ <^4HqdVq* ^ft’?5ati)3^^t ft^^¥?r3 «>^d ^d^3d§d-ftd5ft 

^u( Kif^^ ^ftx^ui ctii^'^a dftttaaft 2 ft ftria'^»T Ma4- 



fij 1 3,-n— atg sjlM-aj-n ^ '^*J| 

Mtlt rqPl^<IT ■WMRM'flt 

atj-n-^^ <irtl 1 rf thldriai <igin -Hpiiaft -i^ui 

•(.l-m ■^l*l<.'tlO ^ 1 

aif^j’Sl rlf^ II 

rl f=l^ I 

g^*l+l ^S>j II 

^-(^MM-vmai4ai •l^iUt '<il|'RlMlu|-3R'JJ'(.'i7t I 
^ MM^I '1f-f^Ti>*l Pwi«l g 11 

^ g II 

aiftM+lM Vl|am ^^ui 

’ isfrfpT ^ 'si^Muiii srRTsft l 

^ 'STt+il ar ffniJUl thiSiOl -qi^- 

I <^(^q^ui 3^q<st <sqqq 
fMfq^^^a^a^ SI'tS HiaSl^ fqgirl Sl^iuirtl f% 

ti’Ji '»ti^f« 3T^, PtMTift^ ^ qjl-an I vrfoiTf— 

rPT^duRfM ’flT t ^-^fg-'-M^Kut hi^Im yj'iqi^ 

s?:# I •t.iKi ^-n — gn, fq^fn aig^^- 
tttwi? '♦\«i''i I tjfg-qiqai qi(«qi^ ni^ I <lluim^ 

qst'JI, atlq fafrlMI^ ^ I f^VIl ^(^q«W 'Tff«<qu| Jj^q-f^qq-fq«l| 
< 3 ,iBiu| I '‘l(?q[ <^(?q«l^ '+v«-^J*s»(-(qj!tf I q^iq v,^J^ 

fqqltlM-qqai 'hMwi tlMial ^(^qall IqcMrH 

I I al^l f^gl IttT (qo^^-^q| 

•iHiJi^ q^«?g«(iui I ^^-gTi5r<iT a'-qi-'+>«-qiI«q 

31^ ^ Miqq I JTO ^ tlMf^qq ^q|^ | Ji^qn^sl 

5<Prt t a-«— !if^ ' ^ai) I ^ 

SvI-TT^-^rtR^aft I 5Rltt>^'saia» ?;Sr-ST*t ^ I Miq<5i^\u| 
■WqH-q>lia( I ^oqt<s.s-f^e4lM.q,Stl| | 

31'Aq ^ fiifaswf ^ I rtmpii %^'q-nl tf(^qw| | qif^a^ttpr- 



I fMTtt M *^+)'Jl r 

I 

^ ^ ^ i 

^ i fr^'Bf^^^'''^R'=t’^*‘^c^ ^i^irR- 

1 ^ frf l 'mRw ^ 

^o4 ^TK<?f4 ^5 f^^\( us^HiA 

^ I 

I '^RRfMT 

I rTT ^ I vi{^ J£^C ^- 

R^tiT f% ^4 ^kS\ ? ?tui ^t} =fic''<!i RR«r- 

^RRr4 1 fn%^«jiTRr ^n^- 

'+xRR'JFtR ^#^4 Sf ^4=5^4 <^H4rft^ ^4 ^ 

ri^X ^Ti? ^^H', <4^ I f^it Rt, SRff frf 'M'Jitii 4 

fl\4 I MMI^^ ti^4 ( (4^1- 

^4 ^ vnf^Hi I rT 

\ ^4, rti 'y^ii'ii:® f% ^\Ri ? Rf 'wn- 

r4 R'4) 'r»4'Jii4^ '^4t I ctR^4«Ji( R^tR *^4) l R ^4 '4 

^^f44 ^<i(ti 4 f%5 ^ ^ l ^M44tq ^^kvRi^ *4- 

<^vrttlT-^+i^ R'^i^4) KXM\ \ r\^\ «i4rf-%RR- 

\ ^mt qR^Tii I R’4\Mt(^i4 f^mA 

MTti ^^S’? ^H'O l^4vrtRy|| VsRi^f ^UT c^M44i ^4 

4'3ti^ I ^Ti ^RR^^qi Tf^ni 1 '¥fF*i-Rv3M^{- 

“ RR^vf Biff feTft *1^ I wi^m- 

4RMTt 4(f Rref-Rcr-M^F^ \ 4ff sR^TBI^ 

4^mt4 { f4 ^Ri^Qt ^^tR4 '|i«j<Hi, 



MWlc* ] 


g?; »i«\ 1# SHvai^tiq I !I^ 

d<»<«lf«f*l'flt sq M^r<-ttrtl'4--h'l(«M I 

^Tli Ti^ui qtli — 5iq 1 

£|'d *1^ Rq «-oJ) qi II 

3T^ 'j>':<^‘j| mK-s. 'g'i4(-'^^'Jir aj»4 I 
^ ^^jU| ^Ki(^<iTt II 

fir ^=)'0’ ^ ’TO ^ I 

g<il-Pi++i^yi flil^aif "t^ui grT sq II 

’('Ml tlMI I 

-dEfifi^ ^'d'JSJ-'iM^t-rslui^’l.l^ U 

•lf*lM-TO-'hM«i I 

aro-f^ul ti''*ii'i^ MTil I 

fllW-^-^et'JIHJPr-f^ofl^ II 

<1*11? rl6R<f? taldstrt {l|^M <(*-'<«< I 
gf 5n'-M>iil ^ <'^<'»(« 5T ^Rt)l f^ ’ II r 

^ ’ti(?«llHlrl 'JlfsM *?q y,’>q I ^ 

fn tiM? ^tdiH f*iu? II I 

«t{Md>'JI ^'il (rltff^'iif, 3T^ ti’RMl'iff fTr*? I 
*1IM 31^ (^♦*«I'=)I?1I«I ■tM'JI-Pt^l II 
fft *Tg ♦i^ui ><[^<37^ qtil I 

rl^ d'lf^Iy'S 5^3Tf M'nfls«U qq II 

fli q?l 'ji+lRtt ?sr I 

55-sai ^iRm 3T^ fq «M**I fq II 
ji'tj'Jir "^Rim ijui i-TIh ’ vnRq q?^ 'jt^^^Rt | 
’HKt'=<l^l RlRyii '<:I*hI'<Ri II 

R(=t) a<Rg- q^-'qifi ?h*« srfrq -cck -i'k I 

fTT^tiRi RlR'M-f^Rt-t'HRi-^+M'Jil •H't+i'ji) <iMr u 
ftw I 'hMl? rt^q ^ m<r^-MR<^qu| qft^^ui 

■yc^'JI *l-otJrn '<+Hi sq ^RtMrtl MtIrtI t(rtiti-''M*j?-yu(f^- 


vs?? 

\ ^ Mtii fd f^f^- 

ri'Jf I Rm- 

«\4 1 i f 

^ '=h-r^ ^r ? I !iR(«(i *^^(4 

tif ( q4 ^faT-^M<Jl-Mrt-^^^«T ^ f^MRs^n) 

r^ft* I ’^^n-’Mr4 v^ifsi^U( ^fuiQif I 

S^f4‘5>-ch«f<i| rTfui vrtt^*) f4iR4 ^^^^l-MRy||♦^) I 
hR«|R^ ’MW-'^*Q(Jf«ir I ^Rs^) ^PriST R I 

g r^fti ^r^'if ^s«'*4 I 

^4 t«i^-^'*^f^"l <tf44 ^ NjiTi^Hi mR54 

tlH^TTiyc I 3?«Mf 3ig|- 

\ ^r^T Rj=q-fd€r-cS5l-^HH|uc-v3iTl!3Ht 

I rT^ 1 t<r ^ fdr^- 

^4 4R4 id Ri4 4tti 4t^ ^f4R«r^ 'tA^ I 

v;jc|R f%^R<^-iq|f0lf^-iHUC^^ cJiUjir-RlRAtlT fd^lf I 

*g«^f =tiKdf II 
^^n^-RRRh 44 tiMK^Rr I 

— ^ 'dFf 14^4 fd II 

•dRu5-^«lQ«lfyC Irfr^ drMmd«»J» <{{^^1 I 
srf^jR^ d^t^ '^^ssT^nr II 

^d-Ri4 f4^4 ''jJid I 

^^dV goft f4 ^Tir fdM II 

f4 ^Rf B^Rr?r-f4Tir4 I 

3^^4d') II 

'dt^r'JT ’y4HiR-??;Fu)ur I 

htiV ^^nh^<<^4 II 


aww ] 


•tci'iRflH, I vst^ 

rff^ vjtiMr I 

R»mR« ■a'J^i 11 
Hti) ♦1++1'J| 'oTl'Ti ’iR'S ^ 'Jl^^'4-^<t(M 1 

<!a^l Mlfiltll^ ilRu'i)'^ I 
Ri*H«-?rir-'<Rasi) '3>-M«l ‘ visid’Rr il . 

3>ii tt-itiMF ^ '^R'lTl 1 

'rat RiM-MRtJi'iTt mR -mRs II 
a?^ qi'dR MMfc ^ sjui giuiclti I 
♦iRRtui RlR'lR c/tIM '^R'S II 

Jiaft aitsi ^01 rtR (rl'i'4-rR-RRl I 

fs^ il'^Tl RlR«{'l 5^ Rtfinl II 
^ R»<Ri tjR's R'^lR*^ ^Riuii I 
^HUIW RtM-rtlii 11 

♦<Ri'»iy( aiRtaft ^slui g*T 'hTit ’ I 

wImM I HtiI< II '' 

rtrMl»m-RtM-y<?.'i| | f 

+l^<j| <^xt ^ 'tRticl''( •i'4R *<^ II > 

'jiRm — our ' <:»MM I 

rft fIT nRtt*<l*>R'S II 

yRiuii "siruiM- yifui 'm^<j|i{l^ui aiJjTi fn I 
fit '^WM'JI t'R'^ tttf tlRlM ■*iait •iMt II 
v<?|u( tguTi atRiart — <s(ui+ltfi f'f^i R<g rti^ gn | 

RiTIUI vrt|>:| ^ Jl^l'STt II 

ilr^Ul Rl^ ^fig; RtJUI ailliaft SiRt I 
M'rtt'i 'hlRart ^ il^RtJt 11 

'5rH«(ui tii'^t^iTiui »iRm I 

fif^ 'jR'hI 'i>hs firait II 

M-orfi aivlr4 *taff Rl'hits I 

miRm iR^wi tt'HM M-^.ji II 


tITl ^ '^A'^t fMMI^ \ 

- 'Jtfsit %^^q II 

rTtJt ^R'^ ^rq^^f^R-Tl I 

I l^^R 11 

\jt R[^5 I 

rtt<i T'Ht' ^ H^:i sU ''q*?t II 

TO\ Rf f R^r I 

^u( Ri^t^-cr-^-fnl^iM-'csfujffJ II 

'3l g*5T ^K^-^fisTF ri<\q ^i§'J(tRR^4l I 

^'55(-^^ H vriFSi^ II 

ii«i-q^ui[ ^fuw i{H\ I 

^Tt *05^ (I 

^ ri^ II 

Rixq II 

rfrit '^Tit R^^if ^ sTf^rg \ 

'A^^ ff ri'ii) ^R4 I 

* - ' ^;rt^^ *^^'1 It 

Rif% f^f^ tiw I 

4l Rf II 

sfd I 

' c\ 

^4 ^<Ti '5?TRi?i 'mm I 5f^q- 4;t«ri^Ti 

I ^Stf| R<54Tit xmt tf4 mR^tI 





. qtlT>IT ’ f?t I a^''>I ■'ir'lM — 

'tr-'tMpl-RM'Ji I 
:iT3Tt — 

'h'sRi'S nRj’ji MI^'-5, 

RiRm •ai'-Mt; I ■ 

^ RiRi I 

'J^?I 'hlRi'S HjIUI >4<.<il*! U ^ 

aw'n ^rfi tl 

<Vit ■mRim — ^V(M= t 1 ch<+)M ’ fit SmIhM ?i*>'J|l I 

H*I![ II 

Rtoyrt ^ *It(\-H^t:iX 'STc< 1 
^tlMflt RmRiR 5^ V4mst ^ ttl«X II 
ftf^ M'JIMrt mRl5tir>^sft'Ml5i''l 1 ^ 

MR^'j'tt iXRi<iit ^iRiisit ■^imi ii 

aI^-ttfHs.1 •^'sRRt-tiK'Ji-M'sn ) 

'^-^-^-•MTtl !j-«t II 

3T^ I 

'Twl'fft '#<1^ -^Rs^ II 

fr ^cT Ri*=it™—^^^^ I R^fn^ ^ I 

STTflWt «1U|^ — flTJ UT 'hXtJ, 'ilRRi ^ 't’-H II 
^ 3 tR-R'» '(W iiul^ H^-*'c9«-*<^^^-<IMI I 
(^''ll^I P(«(r<5<rj(3TI arST'f'JI SfunJl?! %S[ \1 
STf 'ftit 'Tsil'ift ^ Rl^<i| rtHI '(.ImRi^ I 

■yRf ^ hRRuii, «h^R( f^u) "gr^id ^ || 

fit tiRiiit Mwl'^it j|^<s»iX sfrsfMui | 

Rs'=tXR(-R<®'Jti'j| fr tr^Rt || 





[ 


Pi^r ^c.^-c^(u(ui || 

«... m I 

lfc«J ^ II 

M'5sn'4yi rT^^ I 

M'^^i I ^Tit^ 

Mtti t»‘=‘^ ^ ^K*ii ST?^, q’tu Him 

>51 rt'Ji I f^fd^ M'sniQ'Ji Jfjjf 

^ I ^l^' tkt^ f^uT^- 

sr^-vjio^uu^ ^ I <<5rtrf^^l rfisft I nif^ t<H dl^ 

*m\ t^^ ’d^Ri^ I I 

tlT ^^rl> I 

Mrtl II 

dt'’^ «8<^^ \^ \ 

^ dlf^ S7^^ 11 

Rtuj-ci<^uiH^i^ ^ =hr 'ill ? I 

frt 2 II 

v^^ij^\-c4c5Grbc4^ R^d? I 

HH y.TiM-^Ru’it^ ^ fd f^r^ocjvrt1I\ur (I 

^ §Rld H^H 

’»lRM-Moq^\f| %4d-M^^W ^T ^«cfd nfi^ ft, 

^ PO'iidT^ I •3j7fu(4 “— \ rijf^ ^ vl 


jRara ] 




f|m^ 3?*^ I M<-H-=S^lfn P« 'it'S^'T I 3T- 

vtsft HEfi-i*ri *l3ft Hl% I rtif^ ^Ti — 

«I 3l|4|3ft % ! fc<J MK''('4 I 

vniMl^ft tiM«-'h®l«l-‘HlM«t fT ^ 3 h+^ II 
»tf| r^ai-<.'M«i ■^‘SiS ^-^1% t 

f% ^ 'h'^H 'S'-MtH II 

HT "HiMut I TPT "^MUI fw ^ ^ ST T^r^fr- 

fn % f^rtrli rlr»J 3T^3Tt I MI?3Tt TTf I rt's^t^l'Ji 

^rtl ^ I 3liy a^^^f^Kl^<J^ mf^3Tt ^ 'd«|u|, 'a=4uTt3Tt MsHm- 
TSEt I TTf^art ^ ^ Mf«=cl I STH^UI ’Mfum — ^q+*i-t«5iU| 4(^- 

3Tt I aTTTSrt TT^? jjh*? JT 

^ mM I srmiui 'hRw i *1 RRimw f^jafi- 

^ filTtl I rtt« RRrui R«ir •ilM Rm-^T- 

R'j'I\ 1 HRf5|»>>J| sftm 1 ^ rtw 3T^tn =<©^1 I 

fir ♦^m^yu^R' 3 i*^ 3 ts»tR*w Rt sTti^rtfR Risti^OR 
* miRmi sar I «t ^ sai ^ wr f% mRR^R Rt RRmttt 
'3 ^'iTImi I ft vRyiif^^ft sTWiit jRRmur | 

Til(^ f <?'m|R STHMttl Sri'S 'JllMI I 
•sR RsMysf Rty^ v^tiRi 3Ts( 11 

ff ^ a rt^Ri Rti-vi'j'iii'fft II 

tiR^iui *i-orfO ^ Ri II 
rrsff rtiR ♦SImRi 3sf«R4t^<Jl 3^|<l(^3f| ‘ ^'toRs ’ Rt 

I Rl 6 ftK-^«S »IM'(.| 3 ff RlttSlR'»>«l ^ 'iR-'STtI I Sstw 'M+Irtl 
Rsi rti^^R I ^htjuini yRavftr — ^VT^ ' -tiiRi v -♦(■rJt ^ 9 | ^ 

'tiR'irf RM-yxirll I ^ ^ rtl'Stsi ■RRlM^tl y^SMl, riR ai*^ ’ 

Ri w r.fw'fTT 1 31^*41 '3'j^>j‘(i>< ^s*»ui Rmm twRsMf ^ R-j^jti- 
sT^M^y M'sxitf'{''i SiRvim | jf^tr 4^*1 snfTSTfl 
‘S'j'rtlMttt ’StsiR <MyiiRi — ^ ?<iR 3 Tf, \ ar^sTlsflsj, 

# R;t stRmuii ^ ^ Rt«Ri{| V R4=4r^R f%i | 

^ 49 l^vn> 4 l vitjM-otj I ^<11 Tssr P^friM — tT;g 




Co 


[ vm: 


vn^M<HT^5 rtf I 

til <-i^5 

f^^lfif \ rf^ rt'^i f^'5^ I tit dt f^fl^ cj^t- 

fd^ I dr^ ft ^ ftti’^'dt^^f ft^fj ^tf^l I tit 

^^ft d^-dl^ ^'di^r^’dl, v«|cf | v^iftxif 

M^ift^ %< I ^'iit ft ^'cjututj tJcI d^^-ctK ft 

I fdft^ Vift^io^ £fkKft'4( 'cj>;rcrtC(<;tf Mf^ Mxi), ft^" 

I qlti% I rl«i 

>ilM^ii^t'Ji"^V^'Ji 1 fti ti^HM'S^t t-Cif I ^ft~<3r4U( 

^Tfrt 4fti^^ tidr^rM^^f 1 ff 5iT<4^i *^u(s Ti<:'<'Ji' cjoq-iysjit- 

M'^i ftftfttJt ti'^^t ^'i<h1 I ^s ^td dl 

ftftft^'Ji ti^^'^i ^itit 'sfti'^'t ^rit I dl f% fti'CT'jKf 2 \ 

ftftftd'^t d'JU^ ti'SJf'^i-d'Jifs" I 

^Rfj 3T^vSil- 4^<JC-Ml^-^td-S?Ccr^ dt I 

dl?r I tif <=^1^1^ f%--ddfftMf I dHT ^I>;toc4-^^t-vjijuiu(cvi 

8 X^( 0 ^ -c(^^(-^tird fdf f%d^ 4 j vd^f 'Scj'M’Jit 

'dr'^ ^fr^ dr^ ^IfM^, vdf^ ^^i^ ft ^ I rf^'t t^t 

'ddH^ '=hiK^ I di^r '^^tfdt’ti^'ilti^ I ^ift^ dtti 
ti^ fti^ I d" ^fr^ tft^^i MTtt I ®lf&*'4 I ^r^ft ft^" 

tdl *Tl<x-'*Xt'=^tJt I ff I 

1 ftiS'^i ^ifti'sil I tifui^Hl 

t^ M^ ^df ^\m d fti^?d^ft ^ tiT g?? 

Hi fnl ^X3f ft <id'5§;dS^t ^tft^ m ^ft^3>f^ fd I 

tft ^ ddf^iddR^ d I m d^tJ Cl^^5 ^ftsxt ftt ^ 

\ ^'dMi ft ftjd^ I ^ui t^oT 

Vif^idi f% =hT$t ! ftuiT^ft 2 \ m •^rftr^^r ^ftdr ! SX'-S‘X!3T ^ 
dl^lftr I rl’Jl ftftqr rflft^ ’^tif fh ^ 

ddftlMT I 



flwm ] 


^ ''til ^ ^ <^^"1 f^lR,M-MRrriMr I 
t^\u ft r Ht ftst sti-i-ti) ‘tiin^ E7 II 
m P^(rl'^ rif? n 31*? ^Rimis riT-niR''ir I 
aiviV <iti''i «r Si '.i*t «'f^*-t Runs EfTi II 
«ir3Tt PiRti) ryfuii-'l I '--ll''IS^ SST 'li'q'JlHIrtl -ilH tl'-t-J; 
Ml'* ^lll I 3iirtMl 31lrt|UI-r'S*H'Hl f»i*<|3Tr fJttPltl I SI fTTiS' RlRf'-i I 
tvii jiRc/Jit srsisTT — ^ "•H ftR'iA ’I sr^^ui <if^ — ^3t,'-iurT sn- 

STa, ^U| rt^^Tl'IIMSi'JI Rt^rtl ^ ft'-MS I t.'ill MRuTt 3S'^uit — *I1M' 

iggSTi ^ -hRIut^iKpo^ui ^-mfui^^riR'-nfui tflR*ll 

•llMI*lt I ^5IT ^Ti — TTEf «n.^5' 1 ri?-l 'm I tl^lR 3Tr fTit I 
R^il 5rni3r*i<"Ji sfiRrarr rttR^ miA i ? Ri*mM % 

^ HFi JUMiRtRtti I arari srarr 'isTiirt ■3>.:(ifuiMi'' I vtuuftfli ^- 
Muri-^tpr EI^,^^<jTll'‘ HH fl?-»*l<l H I 'Sti'-iuitti '.il<l -KU^ri a^HtTl, 
RlM-'T^-*11MI-l''k-i 'a*HTlM4tl'JI M’S^ — 

“ hi ^ Hi ffl I 

STf^lIH -ilf' MWlMtl'-l>J| 11” 

^ tr Msr<ri>«i| -aiRvir ^'iRkiII I aiuil'-IK' 

*lRrtt Rt ^a^r+'iai't hi I 'm,')!'* 'ItIiR *itl 4R:m3fl Rlrt^' 
anail I iirf ft ^H-RiAti^ aiytril x^is— 

“ 'f:?siiMt s^M*iwiMr H<iT ttiRi rRi-5> I 

■*k'*l HHIilluiiW^ RlHlo'-tfrl II ” 

til? 'lltl'IS 'A«l ^iR-avtil mtlMtlTlI'' -h-M»1*llrtl'' H tlH RitI- 

'itlrlA'Ji Rt4»l ¥Is^-l:;-3n<f.tsl -ac^iu?! Iiuii -rt''l-13M-t*1 — 
tni! ii<4iin ^ir5l thi-^sinitsi 'ititi'hsiH I 
V|;ic|r?l Vi'I'lfTi 11 ” 

'Jiuil SnUf — 1TH HiA •ajllRuiUJ JlR-ottis- I SI 

siaii ilr4, tlt^lft^TI fR'IIjTI 'hitl'll tiJiF I fsi Ttia^ui <^^^1 3n«l-tll V|^l 
»ttsRlR 3l|*R'a><n RiufF tivl'iyq rliq Iisit 'icIM’llt 

P>^ l-M-ily tiTlMuiis, tisi&i »i<sRiO tsun Ri^>4l I *IH t;^<j| 

R^HI tj4|t tjTtsift<1l, 'JIM tT ^Rtiaii Ri'MS tIM SIHlfoi ^ 




[ 


I ^ f^(5c I 

\ ^mi 

\ i.^\t I ^ ^ fkH^^ 

\ xm f<# I '6\xk^ ^'^ql^ \^:^i Mvd' I 

f^ii^ ^ 1 ^cn<ii^ 

bF^f^ \ f^^FX/ I ^{^3? 3?^''Q^^ j ST^rSTt 

•^I'Jiif <(.1^ I ^ ^iji 1^ 

I I f^ii ^i'^% BTSF^q- ^ 

r\\\ rF^ ^ ?rrtqT^IT-Xfs^JT-UF?? R( \ . 

^ocif{^ f^f^f^«rrfQ( I vrimr gcVf \ ^k 

I ftrFf ^lr^^^m^, f%f|^# %f%t <\^ii ^mUi 

fH I rit I I '^-^F \ 3T^' 3?^3^) 

vrtqq q 4 ; 

16^^’ I 

3qf7?T ^ 3^1^ H 

f'ftq 3TTFif0f fd f%f^<3^or i6[^r^-gs^ F%^f^^3it 

3T^3i), ^5>y( 3^pi(3fi 3^^3 gor ^'^f 

q|f ?TST^?Ff^^ I 

^ 37 p^ff qf^^ar^ \\ 

rT •^'5^ f^'^T 3T3Tt 3?^3il ^f^fitt, fe3?t <^f% | 

ft^-fe<^'^'f^ftf| ftsj^li|3Tt 3T3^ I ff t rrrff ^'f^- 

'^rf| ^ ^ \im ixi I , 

^q-f^ 5 t 1 f| f^q% 1 ^ 3 '% ^ 

^'siTi 3^^ -mm f?cq fd \ 




sirara ] 




^VJU( qvjvrtlM ■yRtll M'i«ri'4t »iW 'd+MxTi 

{% I frait ciRid^ui, \ 1 aiii*ii 

3 T^ S'jMtiart ^<ifM % 't.crtl 3 <tRijns R«j 3 (^ *T Rtct-m t) I ^ 'tiM 
^< 4 ^-vrtu|aT 1 y-rtJT-Rul ^RlMl ^ rliui Wlvt I rtlf^ ^Tl — 

TO ‘Jsftgj'S Rr I 

^^qS)ui iiti) ij4ii<T> a^Hf-art i 

•iR aiTtM-aTt ^ ^ 01 ? MujttJt <*iRl <Ttt II 
y^^^-Ri^Ti-»i<R Ri<. '(Rt^ Mt'iuii-Ri-^ 1 
^ mR^iart TOTt 5 ^ 'hRuTl-'hMi'hial II 

Rlj:!^ M«()m RtMi aTMM^m^tl ^R^R II 
^ ■> ^ ! Vj(c(^ R|U?;< yRt *T ^i^Rrt) I 

Mrtl'iTt RtrtiRl II 

4lO-h'(.'Jl ^ ?, ■H>J|(r( TO I 

•MiRiM-'mMi Ri«^ Mtt R'm R II 
miR aiit;(<iiR vaR^xil mRiart’? tmRit I 
^ '♦>RaTt ^mI mtiI II 

rf ^Rl-a "MRiart aTM'j'Ji ITT ^'<5 ai-jj-rt I 

^ R><^ •wsftiCl tfsjw Rr II 

'=)'M''|Ri ^ ^Rm Vi% I 

'd^MK+ilR-M ^ ^ II 

rft QRujui ^«i I 

TO Mt'^K-Htt-nl ISHTlI MMOI II 
4 K! 5 W -)^ 1 d'lJ'!?r II 

•twi an — I Rim htt qR^-^far^ I \ 

^ 'HM'nRaft ^iMiiHlart 5 ? nniart II \ 

TO<HR(-HttTi nuH Miiui vji«i) 5T ^ fir rr^ I / 

' a'h'Jll •^tRim — M«) % 3 ff MR<: 4 t RmtiI % II / 

'♦tMrtIwi ^MUIIUI rlKMrJI I 




[ mw. 


v:t ^Mk:S-M^\<:^ 3?^ ^5 ^ 11 
vrt* ^ <H^I? [ 

^ ^ <:il%"ft4 11 

^ ^< 4 ^it‘jl 11 

^4 ^^<H> II 
^ Xit 2 I -^(uIShI 

^ •^c^i(X|-^4-<5^'-)?^cj^^ja(-«^|yj-gr|['J( '<rnMc^r^'^Rt( 1 

rTP-? WM\ 1 

^ 3 T[S' 11 

5!‘^c^-5-<di5T^F «T^ 

I f% frl 1 

— 

f5if%f-^^fu( ^'3p:^-^^^'0H-'Oj;j€fr fif '5i^t f^l«TF I 

^ f^xii^^ f% 'tk^^‘jir II 

^ <0-^% ? I ^ui g-d of 
ftr rC ^=5^ril I n\<:f dF 

1 ^01 I ^ ^ I 

^^T5'-vjf'3f*^f^?!4'qfc^ I dl dtM I ^ ^j^Tt" 

'^4 ? frt I 

^{^RT ^ ^ %<3(t t 

rir II 


MWW ] 






■mPiM 'ilH '^Mt^r <il< rl'^l^'JI I 

ti'Jtl'iiTt 113^ Mti-MI ^ II 

snsrt a,Til frt ^'^<“1 ttlti »i'i«[ i 

•i‘Ein-<,+Hr'i-'^ M II 

31^ M(^!ivl Ml^ »T5 I 

^5lU(-o^<,M-’i|3it f^f^'^ft ^7T-+|£1 ^'IT II 

fT^ HI'^Q Hirs-ift I 

»il+)u| a^t^^*^l'^ ^4) R’irt II 

q-n) 'h*)ui t(M<S-'h«l<iTt '•ItlfM'^t 'tl*4'-' I 

'JIIMI r^rtl — Ml'i'^l Muil'iuiltt-ntti sRtHH <K°^- 

<{1^1%, fn 'Jll'JM^Ri ^tll 'JltH'W 'T 'h^S 

% I (Tart ■hRimi ii« ^Ru'it — 5fr 'HI'jii^^ 
^ '0''IK-^'tM I 

Rm MM«y| ^ MrsM« I 

ff V[3|«l 3r ST MMl'iTt || — ^ 

fit NS1>' ^srt ^ 'T^ I 

^ ^tjiui 3T^f|’T 5^ J ttl^Pi II 

(ttMI-iTt 3?^ ^yfrl I 

fT^ pTMlPtiSn «( MMiRt II 
'iTSTt — 

R>Pl»><J| M<Rci| Pi'-hRi cti«-^ II 

3i*ns 5is-Rr^u|R | 

p^wi^vrvrtfrl ^t^-PlR II 

Tp-hPii'Jh'JI 37ir 'ill'»'HU(^<IX3^^ | 

ft-rt Pi-d M'tw Rap) 3<'.Mpi ST? PIm?! || 
j|^r*J’-Mls».>J| ^Rtt<:«;i I 
Pia?p| vm fr pi-aut Pi-g; yc(P, || 

fg SiRsM dMulf^ MpiMIPtPt I 



rFf I) 

^ujf^ ^ II 

m fif'if ^?l ^r I 

yi-Jrt ^^Cln '§,'Rf5f i% II 
37r^t6f I 

nfi 

'Ji^ {c< I 

Rl r^S mI^tI II 

55f^l vrti0(5 rl-^ I 

^ ^31 II 

RiRtM ^ I 

?? ^Vi fi ^R'cS'f^Rl II 

5R'5ri' Ri^%5 rflRl t:iR4 / 

I I rilr'<? 

viRRi^ nRi-ft 

QSfc 

^-5f<^Rui, qffocjMM^ | ^r^TT 

^4j<^^uT|j I fT^ Ri^'Ji 4'^-i07 1 

«mf-^?j5-’HR^-W«i*Jlif^^ ^U1T<^ ^m 4 '^F'JlS^l^t^ I Ri^ui 

^Tt ^ ? I ’^Ri^ ^R'y 'Mh4 

R?t ! Rit^R^ I%<?5fi I 

vyiif^ RiH ‘rf^Ri^‘ 'ti'CrF II 

^R rFf |l 

fqq* m ftxRiqRlOT 

^ cs 


f«i^ ^'5iT3Tt II 

Si'Eirtlsa^TiV MMUI-tiRtl-^lTTl i^TlI -iW f°^5 ^ nl^ 
^ 3T ^TII , ?T ’M.S 1 ft ^RRl 

^ Pm^RRi I rf MtjTi ftijtjpi arii'iT ^ I miRmM'JI 

5Kr4 aiMlR) ftr y.Rj'ivrtrtI Ml;; ftq-^^ytstlrtlM — 
g*? ftjjTjai ?r fT? muIuiiRi 3T^ P^fnJTt ftf I 3it(l'i''i fMftiq' — 
^vUlIrl 3lRiM ^'rtR( TT <clM '(.'Mllrt I 

Ria^Rt 4'IT R<m Hf qu|>J| RitqRi II 
xmq RmftnixR^ •<'** 5iRti^ I 

■MRi-iff ^ twr — a«3, 1 rpj' ft; ft i 

fTT i't>«('3 ^ II 

H? =II^MIM ^R^J**! 3l«>rt I 

^ui ^ PiR-<m4 R*'*'* I' 

'3<+<firJl*>u| Pi^(U( y<,|^s ^iRmm o|m 1 

ft: ^ M ^>jic ft 5JT sr ^ aR^il ^Mfti-ts-^ II 
f( <iR'»i'ji vrtlsM stRt 55-R4TH>i I 

HF ’ 3tm*m II 

'♦i^'tM-R’JI-H^rl MMVfl'SK 3l|U|'a I 

xftl'ift ^ TWT II 

Rm ' ^mI n«lO <^«>=lrti M«5^ MiR I 
rfi ft '*RRi ft ^ 'M'Jiiftrft "mRiRR^ ^ II 
ft'JI ' ft'IM+l-h ft| yuTl ft ^ QM^' I 
ft I aiuicft ft II 

ft Ej;^ ftf I 

'Ml'iuiluiWIM StvT H JTf ftr cRm'*! II 
ftrR'ft "MMuuft ftfST ^>'•1 ft I 

W rl^ ^ g,tRl II 

ftfrlM — 


C6 

^ 1% W J 

3:8%4'i3\l|ti^ I fr? ^ »T v^" 

^■g ^^^8 1 8 1 f^gfe 2 1 

^hV^ q4 I I'W ^ 1 

^OT ‘^4 ^8f ^ at ^IR-f, 

fw I ^ f% 

I f^f l|fo(4 I ^5 

I f^fd^ <fRiiTfq ^QT fM^<?; 

^^1^5 di ^ Ri^fRs 1 nsri ^r^^uFi^- 

Rfg^-ia ^iff'ST^ f^ns^^JQTt 1 f%lMr ^RsT- 

^ 'qR',s;r rf%^ur(r j ^foi?f \ 

^wm I m ^ |Rif^%5 rrr ^ 

^ qft f% ^tf^g ^’td \V^ f^' 

I 'jffei 

I ^q I -Hpasi) -^r^/ff- 

f^srt ^ ^ ^f^ff I f^aui 

^^iRi-«r^-|^-qfaT ^ II 

at fk^'kf^ ^?|iijf-si?si, cji^Rr \^u^- i 

^4, I ^OlK” 





<£'5 


WflW ] 

nari' iN< I '<')•«) f?r4 q=i^- 
I '•ifuiMni I fn ^fir Pw^iRh ^ 

vhuf ftwit* ^ttcsi'i ^tl( TO 

ftftlvj ^Riuil vrq'-fqi'y '<p'=< ^ ^ 

S-ofJI fTSIlUi'i M^(^MI ^f^MI ^ I 

n^M 3iifui4 5T ^ I 

i|NI ^1*1 tilHcSm rttt* 371'tl^ II 

V»{ui<i^t SmIh >rt'-'iriT|' t 4 t*^ ’ ^ I 

n'-M^Tg" iTf «IT3ft II 

HT 'til'^ui ^ RmM JJHIJ I 

fl^ *<f^< f P^^-S^^*l+^u|ul II 
TO 'Mril'iTt ^*hI '♦ilH«m«| 51 tlMril I 

fIT V^f^uwid-nt ff 'Tf ^ TOW Shi'S II 
Nsf^M^-'TOoil'i sroft fIT ft flSM-«uil I 
^> 3T TOld ft fM'BiS II 

^ <^n<==t ^ TO <{)yl ^4|si ft^ *ifluir I 
f^T r^(rt'3 Sltil'JTt 'hW'SMUj TO HtiI II 

■*lfu|M 5 m|i4 

Sl-s^ Pi^l'JI'S ^-WJ f^!a TO'S'g '^'•'3 I 

37^ »l«frTO ^ ^ ^ TO II 
■'=tl^-'^Ma(-<^'rtPlM-H%l'H) Pi'El+l| rt'ssli I 
^ rtIM TO 3''''4 ^'^*1 II 

^ ♦ipiisri’ ft nl? ♦iPiftjM ^ »t5 II 

TOTt +lR>^u( 'hPimi 'hwwMf — 

^-'■MMK. ft nfcTOTt ^h) 5T ^ ft<4-ft^'4 1 HT 5J?T Rm-SaftiiTt t^lu 
ft ^'«f-«<5'’'l I rtll^ ■^fo|<4 — «?l=»rt-^'('Slf 'fis/tf 'ht^KSii^ ' TO, 
'ht'^ I ^T» — ^TO 'hR.t^ 1 fTSrt ■^(uiSTt 

ft rtf TO ^ ^ 

TO I ^ TO ar TO ftsu^ 'jyfsT-^- 




So 


[ vm: 


gf \ rtf 1 tiHlSti \ rT 

^ f% § rTf f% ^ fd ^fui^uj 

Tq:rf^=^r f%^F I 

'crf^f^F rFr«!? W \ M'Ssfl- 

fia^ \ I f^<:^fM-f5f'y^X"^^Ff^ ^ 

^k 1^4 1 ■^r^icf^ g^r f^^r l ^'jj rf- 

^ f§[f^tfaiMr I ^^aioV 3T3^t H< 

I ?r ^i:^ \ 

^Q|-x;c(^^[ TT^f ^ I pf( vjt ^?^x rT 5Rr^ 

^ ^F Sh«T 

f'^rRc I 

mm ^ I c{t4i I 

f #J ^f^Tft vrif «^id \ ^tJi- 

3^0T I vjf| x^«3 ^F ^^F^^ ^ J ^rf 

\ ^ I ^■^fui4- w^'^F (^6^-^'t|iTr c-h'^ I 

^^i)[QfF '^foF^- \ fif<? I 

\ ^rF<^ \ 5??[ii^-f^^r ^'(4F4^g’JV<ir ^fst^f ^m- 

n> Pi<qJ| Ri f^ierRs^l \ 

'^F^' II 

^J I ^fTi.4 ^if^q ^ I 

fk ^ ? II 

" H ^?T I 

^QT ct^4 n 

?Ff ^^F«^f^^-\cj^|-'j^QTfc^^c«?“SW37t 5^3?t f^'^uiF I 


SIWH ] 


3T rrg 11 

fTc^ f53^ O'i'rlis Rm g^.^l^ndtrit II 
rtttl tl<S''t yRia JiRtit *T3Tt I 

^ fr t)i^ eRl^ 11 

MRiMI ‘^^1 — f% MiSlfd'iTt QMM I 

^ ^ fi' 'W iiRiMUT *tMd< srR'sft II 

fft 5 >(&>jTIs ViRim — ^ qr ITT ^ ITtr I 

<l(^>j| 'HM'S< ^lui Qvry 3^«.^lR^ grT-^ II 
^ BMTtI rTPT Sitild 1 

^T^ irfa^ f% fq ^uis g4l^ ^yRiHi ii 
<11^'^ RtRM'S'^^^«l <:<*< 1 
'hlH«M(^ ai<*l3Tt II 

rT Rti'^IS 'tilMwMI 'Jim rt(M tiTtll I 

^ Sititii) oRm^^I 4«<Rr IT% ^MS II 
<ilR( !<*il^ iS-MritS rT 'T^'iRl^-^-oe> I ^ <rt-oJI I 
ERf4 *1M| ^ >{li^Ri 5*^ Ritil +i(«'J|-^r4t IT II 
r^uiyrJl^ ^Ri 'hWrSM ^Ri'S >iRlM*)M I 
'il'J <iRm| U ITRcj) II 
fT ^ "tilMrSMi Rrts — ditilfwi'JllM | 

SI 'T’JI^'S.l:; ^ RR'jfl' ^^>J( •yMtJi II 
ni^ 'hRimi^ rtiM ^Ti rTRi''! M'ttM HT I 
rlR hRim ttH'-MRi wTf an^ qui ^HJ<| I) 
rTT H 'h^+il 3i«i:y 'h^y| '^isl^l 'hRttil*il I 
rll<i 'hI'MI? W tio'N R tinR'iti ril«l || 

rft ti+l'^rt grr Rti ^ Pirn's ^jfri 1 

>i^rSg<Rl T:(MTli |1 

^ fTSTtsT'yljn 'iR'qM^ | 

'Ji*tl 'T gRi^V STisiR'lff MfirlTt II 





t mw. 

M'^vrtr(-'»i(^M-f^’=r^"i ’T^'t %n^ II 

I 

Mf^\^ ^xiRn'Jt 11 

U^\U 

^^x^^ ^^^ ^}:^ fq 1 

fq ^If^T-t^^'WHTtV 11 

vrtui^ fq fqqq^ri ^M^^ fq ^Qif^ miqI) RiMHr^ 1 

^ g RiMluiq «4^-Mru|-4^(--T{uil | 

ci^ qf f^ ^or )) 

^m5i qtiiRq ^\^m\ *iTifrf i 

Vi+Mr«r-'nw-fq'*4 fqfRlM-H^-f^Ri-^frT^ilyKtiq \ 

^vy'jf t«'=‘^Ri fq 5 C^^UH ? 11 

vrt ^ I 

ft 4 ^ti-q-MTiT ^ '^H ^^i 11 

^iRi 1 

fq^ft’"MT'yiq’”'=hRf-M'^5»’n i 

ss\i 11 

^ui5T-ft«TRi*jTt-t<q"'y^%f^ q tJq'Ssrd-ftfriM" 

1 ^’S^qr drq 1 qjq 

fdM^R 1 HtTI 1 'hMl tllft'^lT 1 

ft^“qR>4^' q% 
di’^^qRr d'lSj q-cui ^4Rf 1 





ftww 3 




^*4 (Mf^irt, 

^Tj^i *t(t4 t««i ii'4''i «<'j||'j| II 

c!<3,('^ti^“( 'Vifun^ — Wl ^ 

»r 9^' ^ I tll4l 'rtH^ — 3T ^^fr<T 4><4’*I t)'>'=l fT I 'hu/1 
^ ^41^ Ri^u'l *1^ I 'If 3^^^U — <:t'>'^f< ^ uIjM^f? »*<!<: 
{^«<l4 I !* I <:<fP(uir 4l'<l- 

«^^i) <(Roctm<D cf¥lq|(^ ■J?-«hlri-'<ftl fT^ -^<41 I ijtl-M(u(- 

HtIR MK'IS n4U||t)0 t 37fr 

■^il^ I yuli <hy^u( l(lf4 1 'h-rti & *Htui '> 1 t(lf4u(r 

^ TO ^ ^g'HlMr «1<|54 |m v.Hdff *IWj 

S«l4if ^ 1 fiaft Ai'ifc:*!! 

1 f«ifrtM ^f«'jii~'3T^ I ^ 'll? aif ^4) ri^ui 
»l«lflls '♦ifui^ f^>J|(A<lf»f 1 fl^ 3)lyA../o^U| v-)l<{t<.w-juj 

>H<Jt *T37t ^01=111:1 I rtfn ^ItJ t^Awyri Vfimm 

^ «(iM 41 mi vjiM fir -tjsH ST '4wif4'»>«i aiRgi^nrt 

fqAtj4t'(K'=<?'I '.ilM-l-^'dW 3lfilMM r^clrtl nRist ImR | 4)y|. 

fi(M vnri titi fif ■^^I‘^'^-TO-yf i<i iAj^Rmo-cc 

I '^rtR<^f44 y<.i-MHTi «0(i ^mMu( i^^|- 

RR( 3>H<I 'a^d<^K^w(r( 1 '=<K'4^ RiuilRl^, ttM«-a1|tItf- 

I fit tj^i -^Tii I 

?iT*r 'ht<(4-M«iR) c)R 'ink'iTtf I 

'tii‘<=(0-3ifnr '*i«^ 'hiM^O ^ II 

31f Sif J 

frrymi 

4yit) vrt«i-«i'f(-tnT I 

^'iui-^<yd «I »j 43 f^A^art II 

fn IT fity^ I 

^ ♦4.'# '*»++( 'f'ffHut <{-fin II 

^ 'iivjr.ui R(-o^m c«s^4t >iui^ fr^ gn I 

fiig ^yuiRl 4iRifi( TO ¥1^ I || 







[ 


vrtT I 

tit '3i(Mr W 

ti) II 

rT ^<1^ ^Ttt| 1 

fT ^^rfri' II 

til 5 ^r'4 I 

MF^^il rT ftfrfi g|«i H 

?r ?rf ^T< fijwir i 

^ ^'-^Rttr II 

rtl 41^-f^ui tit^l I 

MlM^-riS)^ ^N'^-^*^r!or dr^ I 
Sf fq^frf II 

Ah 3Tl4fd ^ d4fr( I 
^TrRs^lfrf d^l rtr^^rsfd II 

^Hdf hmR I 

^fJidT^-=h(^4 ^^'Ji ^ II 

^r ! hnPi^ fT ! I^f^fl^l ^i ! I 

'3l\ VJll^t:T-'t^(%^T^^ *=^1^ II 

H Mrv) ft 'i^d^'SsT 'JtTft ^^r^ ^ti I 

f^ft'^Ul ft'si^ d'Jifti ^Til II 

<{^{ vrtPi^ ♦i'Kf-MI'5i(-?JTlfi I 

^<vsT til ^5^ II 

dKd|q '^jiM-sRR^ Tv I 'Jtl I 

nr ft®>it 11 

dl r{^ ri\{^ dlft^l I 



HWi'l ] 






I 


thu^ui ^lumJjcr ^ I 

t.'*^ 1% ^ II 

r^rtrit I 

'hlM=(-qu((ij ^StTI II 

Oy ^RMI^'hSi iiuTi ^f*HDU I 

h^RRi ' Mii«/(% gJT tpi II 

Rt°'^-rt'(1'J| rt<y.ui <(l<m«l^ Sc( I 

Ri^M MllRlM-Rluiltt-MO II 
•tTm ytjui STsft qR-^vrt *^<^-sRt^r I 

^ 'CI«'^-Ht1I^‘4|u| ■‘I'Jlfrl II 

Ht ^M'dUl HviMlH-rtlui =‘t(R*4+^M I 

■MRl'jft !T II 

0 at 'wRim =«s^^«( — ! ^tV I vrt ' 3T® hm-huI I 
^U|'3 R(‘<-R(R|mRimI RlWlMMOl II 

-ihRim «<R<i ’ ^**ifliu)ai I 

'^R«l HS5(i rnr wrti ?wi (^(<<^1 II 

3*-^ •MMUIttt 'iR<r I 

ar II 

3T^ sR '*im I 

'iMuiR RusiuiR ^ II 

Rc«<R< 4 '=^*^u^ R I 

31^ <ll''l ^'>4 'hy^^ 'dl-«l'=»'^' 'T^ — II 
ara'-RiMH -iiuK I 

5T qRuiiRl '(mCI' 4 ttiRi“ir II 
'7f^rt<.R+< 3 |R^AhV I 

^'ImRiR 3hc<* 4^ tifWd't'Jl UHlyRsft II 
rft 'JiiM=(r f^Riij »iRt'a>«i 5 R ■y^is RRiRgi l 
Vt't+t '^)fT RiR'MI II 

^Ri'<<r Huir 'T'*Ji«-B^-Riti'»-^M tiKyi '•ny^i I 
4od33r Mfs»ivir II 




Mmi ] 




54pJl=?iTi I 

rir ^ I 

til MF^'=4'Jrv!l^' ’mRm'K <N^^jRi I 

tft ^mm ^R-i4 ^{h 5^R MtiI W 

Rr^i^RiR Fi^ RfvJir I 

MtiV SfRg^nV ^Of-v(f^c|)^c^^^^r’/T II 
ft ^Kift^ ^r^i- ’Ml I 

rft ft^^H^l ^4nftft<>-4f 1 A^i Mf’JU^- 
’=^l'^''!it^H^MTft^ci^'^^-'^<<tH"'^R'*^^^. I ^iiiftl^^ ^Rft<:^-^v3c<T-^^l 
^Hl^-H'^-ft^^ I MftTt"'*lTlf H-MTl^f ftif^l^ I 

ft^T I clft ft n^ftl Mft^^JlM I ft 

ft'JU^’ ??R'3rk<lf I ^mRM'“^’3^*^|^^*' 

I ft^tf)[% ftWt nN <i\m H\K^.- 

I rT^*) ^'q^i ftifrlM *1^ ' 

I ^ ft 4 AHAi ft'JOft'cfi^K*^ 

I ^^“n^f“M^‘- 

H^ri vrt^oi I ^<1(1: 

’^ft<5<5|fs \ ^ftiuif ^^^^IT 5Tg 5T ^l^lt-^Rr 

^<ii?4(a^^r ^ift m^m ri^fd ft^ift 

I ^Tif Hti^r ^ \ 

^4ft ft4'fi|Qinf^ I rT^ 'k{^ «sr^lfu( 

I ^RRi ^ 

^ vrlfcj •F ^ 

•y^ft wi'tkRRi^ nH ^ ^i^fl'^5 Mq^u I ^ 


Mwm ] 'H'y'iiA I 

^ I ^ gw ’ ^ ’ fr «ii< ! "rR-rtiMf^ 'rf^'- 

•niMf^ % -JifSHI 'h<5'J| tltJgiNr I rI3Tt ^«^=C<hu^ft 

jjRm 'iim HiMI '{iRl W ^ '^■S.I I rfSTt rtfA- 

Mujui 'HT'T rtM Ml«U(<JI fT S'MK MilrtlR 'uRs'S- 

HlS-rt I ■y« rf — ^ WpiM vrt^( 

^Tiui ii-r'sH Hfr^ f^ ^ Scvil Irl^Tt Mimi«i¥M 

'ti'me+lsfi V4^u'[J-q^ Ri^iRm, W MiitsmcJl-HRsTf I fT37t 
^ vfPii<ir — gw«7r ' gsMr «ri=(Hiuii?; 

«W g''l^ Rf rtT sjRM-gRpT Rt 1 

tTart <{l'«lM<JK'y +i('MI-ri'3^'JI W ^tMuioi *‘<<rir 'h'J^-'^W- 

^ I -MiR ■HJyj^llu^l liMf ‘tK'MS R'-jfr) 1 (Rmt^ului ^ 

tl»^«i^? o'tHlS ^ titRM gQi 4.'*1 RlRRui MrtiRsMf I rrcMrt^ 
Mi>j|-M5%^*i g-rti 'tr« 

^ "^uis — WI ' wt I qui^ tiHitis)- 

STf Rjtw 1 ^irli 

Wt fw ■yiRixir -mhissi I fr w? ■srT- 

T3Tt Sf^ui HT Ri+)m ’ Vifum >a^RMI WM<ll I 'dRhaxt'l 
rt«rt «t«un«iTt I MiR I 

'i<uiRM rt^MI I 

fT^ mM'^l'^<i*-i'j( ^«(lM mR«i«( I 

yo'ltRl ^M|U| II 

vrlIM<^l«l 'flwiiui MWtiR Rtif'JI I 
^iW-til-^Sn- ^MI<4<^U| II 

^ ^+V|(Ru| (^'gf ^>^lMui*i| mi'tS I 
^ ^ M«|R(MI Wr M-orft MRiSH-tiySiRi II 

'4iQ^'=if •S'l^tfrt lMRa.*ui I 

'Hlf-'fll<.*4R>>>->ilM«I 'ij'jlrt '^'tl'-W^ II 
•TtRti-t(*4'Ji-?R*4i ^-Ri^Tif R«ig-4R=)(^i I 
■^niTttrt-OeSI SSf ^^ 14*4 4[-ee$|Hi II 




[ 




Hr*''? II 

^TT ^ f^^iFfuV*:^'f 3^lU\^^5t \ 

V3i ^ II 

^sgRi^fl s^3 m nM \ 

a I 

HT 5 T<^F cJT I 

I m^frf II 

ViTf“MT^Wf5^fJi I 

vjIS Ji'Ji ^'Kf rFnFS^ I) 

S^tMrFS^ n^ rtq I 

^'M vitfif^OT ^tfI II 

"<Hil II 

'^u( '^occfqvKi^ II 

^i‘(^^“^'{t vjti^ II 

c^^'^'^-'ti'Ht 'ht R( U 

?^Ff% rT Rm I 

;^^-ti^ ^F'^* ^ ff<ti I 

^R’^f-'of^i^ti II 

R dr^ ^xst )^X'*'^^ I 

rT M'iA ^ II 

^ |<t^K ! dKd^-^r^ I 

to {% 5rii^^4 ? II 



siR.+i«8»i+<ir 


H«N ] 


'i'i 


fiT PiM ^«r I 

^ 4T1I MTt«-fT55-Hm<i'5:)l'n 1 
fTF<3[ ^ ^ I 

fT STsT ^ivrtdl fdrlt<Irl 5IT || 

ifTfr M-m-RPs-M 1 

"iR ft »ii!ts arft I 5S?;i fMmyi'^ft II 

rhfd RlRt<»>'J| -dRsMf -hitldKvigdMMf <TTT I 
fft ^-TidUl V<T1I^ H3< Miuildft'^ Rl+^l'ift II 
'iRttiMI-iTt 53 ftjlHI'iTt I 

'h'Jfl rtu^ ^Jl^*‘ n^f || 

% ■»HIM I ' rtufl H MMUI I 

'h-rll ft 'R 'PT ft »Tg ^ II 

mRim ct«s^ui — ^ amuTil I 

ft z II 

^uRd^iTt *7 MMlsMI-ift SHI I 

5J*^R diyls^r ■yMp'TSTt^+r II 

ftr •viR(*>ui jt3t^ # vji«r<TO^ mIm 5tr<i-RR<4ft I 
'rtl'J4=)R'hM-'lT3ft vnu^uil tiPt'SHK'^ II 
dTli M'Sd^'id) '4'*'^-'^*•H-'^ld<.u^| I 

<Rui rl ^ II 

-hu^ ^ '=(^ 'hff'a.'Ji ^$t-j| RiRtM-dl^ui I 
^in-SV)I|u( MIMd^ II 

rit 'aR'*»i( tfl 31 isti) I 

%'II Rt'^ir ^ I II 

H Tpr 3 Tihim-^<sV 'h*4l^ nils f3Tt I 

fiT Ri'iW RtM-^^Tt rt^ ^ 3if II 

rre-lTf<HrlRw'Jl PdfrlM ^ 1 

tRuii ’T Os '^'<0 aRtt sO ^ ft II 
<IVt 1 ^ M«S:( 5'"'*^ ‘h^Ri tTT I 



^0 0 

ctiU^-c(^-c^^j:(u(c'4r ■M<'ilf^ ‘=4i<{t w II 

vxifqr^' ? 1 

c^u^OT vii(m 4 viQ’ fti'J'i MrM\*A ! 11 
^ Mt^l I 

^ Ov - ^ ^ 

I ^( ! f^A-Stl ^4 ^^h'‘H'-^<3t’:?5f I 

^ ! ? II 

c^'gt Ri Rk *i^l 2 1 

«=h^^*J< ^frl R4 II 

fl) ^'J3t'0 I 

S?Tldr4 II 

rfl Rk '^ni^R^ 3lTi7iJ>nM ^c''*^ ^ 5T^ I 

•^KMSTTMf ^ ^r ^ Rl H 

ciT?! nH Rc4R4^ I 

'duf «iR^« II 

^uj "PiEftK^i-Rdxm \m R{4'^ II 

^ r45^ c5rkr^T ^ I 

sr Mmi mi - II 

1 ^<Tt I 

<^RulJ bcj viflf^^^'l II 

rtf ^^ c3M^^ I 

^ R 4Rj ti'-sR^T \ 

^ '^tR^ R[ vjti^ ^ II 



flwi't ] 


II j 4 i^ I 


■Mpil'iT)' gJT I I 

tjuiRi Rim II 

^ *1^ rtu^l-RlimcMiitiMMsiRl *T3Tt 31^(5 I 

HTli tr ^ *^^U|(■:»c4 gu f |u|0 II 

rft rlR *!•” MIMrlrt-rPT Mi'll I 

'SS.R'd I^MM-hRi *|(^'3 ^^STarr «Hg;iHlO II 
fiait Mi'jfi MfK 'Tlcl-H^i-ltri •iHitfiK '4^M- 

'iMlR^I'JI 3(^<rtl'J| I »i*il tlltlM-^^ ^fsig;|ui Real'll I »i+i) tR’-f^- 
^IMK-Stl'il '^iimRMI'JI I M+Ti t»=^IM-a^|uKMl'J| 'dM«%IIMI'J| I MhI 
yflMlui tllf'il I MhI tW M+MJi+i'iit ^RiMl^tti I rTSrt 
rTH Ml<-«MfuiKltiM'i|aTt RImItI^- 

*IK>at — 

Mvii 3inti 'i«Jisi-^-^Ri*>'o,-tiK'ji"-'<*if r 1 
31^ m 1NM-'JI'JII fr^ ^'^o'it 'iy5;-^4)3ft II 
<^R-MTI tllRl-tn5^MRl ^ '^'^^I-'^MI I 

3l'hM-rtMM<'JriS^ 5 mM'h*+it ^<11*1 II 

Ki^cl "{I'HIM'il-^^'Ji’-'lvl-Ti^-'S^l'il I 

^ mR'M ti«^eyi'i> •hR-j^'h nart 1) 

mcs^m) 'M^'ii »iRjf’ii''7W,^a'''j( I 

RMClM-ya'JI-tlRlM-FMTl) Ml'JflrtM VTll II 

S*il Rt tjTjai ^ Me* f^cHT QM-irt niM I 
'it'JI^'iH miRjIMW itir 'Ml* II 
H'llt JT^ ff MI'H^ I fiart 'hfM 'tilcS 'IRmiRS'S 
m«^mI 'hRt'iiMr^eSMifr te^^ysi 'e'l? liTaTt'<ft3T)'^<^ y^iaft 

aiMui^ M(i'< ?T ’ TI3' fw ^-oesii* 'iRart M'I.'jTIm^ I '4iMi*iM-%i- 
^ Ji^ ^^'iiart rt^r Mi^i ^ilMMi^^ miI'ii'ji 'eR'SHiart I 'hRI'S 

■MISTlt Mi'll ^ ^ %I|MI 'l('l( MES<) RRm^'II 

a^'.H'iii ImRimi^mTI ^ Mff ^ rft ^ ^a' (^tiui I ^ ar ^ti 

hh^ MI'S?!, ar H^R'Kia I cTT 5J?I ^it ^Rtll^H) I ^UM> 

twrtart ^01 RRs-.<]| ^uH ■iHR'^-'iitifliiiaTt I JT 







vjR I fr 1 wr ! %i 1 1 

f% ^ 11 

^ 1 
11 

RtR-3T^^r^ M<4^ rT^-nR«iir <ii \ 

■RiR-M'j3T-sT^'i«l ^'t*! ^ 'H’^f ^T 1 

't^^~^^-^!:jlt^-<iR0 f%%s I 

^R^T-dal^^-RiMX 3TrR{-^d41i-^^_ -4^0 11 
ri <{^ ^ I 

?T ’li'JM (I 

dm ^mRt 11 

dX ^'Sr-^Mul^r ’5iXRiM ^ W-il I 

fd 'j! Mti ft ^ 11 

rU Rf'^r'4t nsI^C^^KF^*) 1 

cj^ xxt d^f ^(3x1 11 

Xxt Rl'S,r^ 1 

X:iVTX^ ''Tftct'Rt II 

’bRw ^R“^Ox I 

^Tl^-J^R?at fri rX d\^ ^4 I 

rT^ 'q-nt 11 

d<:t» fttyf f ^KS\ 1 

4^ ft4 d^ff^l i| 

’XTtt I 





-(taw ] 




^ 5[ST <tl'a ^«*H I 

■^(«t(l ^Plf^a|U| II 

V(«il 551 tjfrmrtt V4++4Mi,:( ^u|tllCl I 

^ 51 MtJ^I -Mfrttij 1) 

♦tlt:('S,Hlt( «-'+Hlt^-M^i<-^^*^U|-'^T I 

>1(1*431^: P|oc(iU| II 

^ fy ai II 

ti^Kt triti^f^ottHSan I 

dH 5nr 'i«4«r Mnr II 
sytialt 3T^ ({I'd 5I5r ilia's I 

tlMTtl II 

'(K'4|2' Riail^ Mail^Tt I 

3T^ rf etti^^RPy Hyr|-Ri<m mIUIIoTT tHI*vU| I 

pMnRi 371 ^ 7:«r <7 Jtil w Ri ^uig- ag n 

R(«t 'g tiifs ^mI riTil mRmRmi I 

s^^gi-fg^rg-i^gT ^ Mtti ■twRRi mR II 
37^ R» s,r!7-ti\''t Rt'sR^MI lM'*t-^y<.-+iS'-Ml I 
<7IS(-^tltS-'-(Ma|| tlMW M^RRi yl5;i II 
% *tR<7l "^ImT MaiRl'3 <1H 1 

t|MT n-rtl tsIttRi II 

'I'tRiti {% MRt-ai gg RtR^'g ^ixis My« gft | 
aH«-Rii| gRititR '♦vRmR fit'+tsttg II 

gts^gl f;g-H% rttsaTlt* Mn'l I 

tj'tR^aTt-gamj ^14 ^ II 

RtH-'tiRMtS-atllRM Q<4<:'t:l '♦»*[*( R«| | 

^ 4Rtf(Tlt 'tiMRtj) gg II 

gt pgris 37'i|rg^-»» 37 ft ' ^ | 

gr RiRtity Ri-tta Rm ^Rggr ^Rtr n 






[ WAW, 


HR'^' 11 

^'^r|:(8^ '^' rJ"^ ’^’d'T 1 

^ ^ '<8(H^Ti ^ YW I 


HtlT nfc^ 1 


'i\'^ ^R^Ii 1 

^ q^ |V4 §%^i' ^H3^ I II 

g^tl ^ I 

q‘N ^?Y»qiici^^wi4 1) 

fJt iif^^^iir 1 

^pj|«r«‘ II 

q;Fq4 ^ I 

^0(?5tF ftrCq 11 

qiqfr^fi’ r^F I 

gQ8 qfWffe ff«R‘^l ft II 

‘^q ^i^^ q4^f ^ \ 

fc^mftl' qeC^TH^QT II 

"f R«t(QT I 

frifil ft \m ^q?FF q^-^ qift II 

qrft^ I 

qfmqd II 



aifltiTS^Ti+^T I 


^ ^ ^'if^’tiuloi <t|HISTl1 I 

rt^MIM Siui^'^tl II 

rft '♦il'S HtII I 

<^-3 f^o=) TTW ^ ^ II 

vrfaTTi c(5iai— I ch^In ^ I 

^“If II 

rtTil H*-*tR ^Rt^jt-rTl 1 

rti^ui 31 .jciuTIm R«1^ ^ 3s.Rcltll II 
thy^l MtH? ii-^Q ^ I 

fTt q*T 31*tH“l ^'<12 II 

va^(s<4l^ 'Jl'Jl<:<:i, fiiai|*l3Tf m«1 | 

Ro^-Rhi>jii<?<^ •^«-»iMi-t«a-<5«'*M-viCl II 

't»-^u(-fsy4l-g73r MMl«>i '♦I'Jt I 

’ll'!5«lt-MR<l'JI 31>-H1'J1 I 

tio^ca I 

'hRt ^'*1? 'M-rtl« II 

'hl'^iUl rlr^'4 ^lij'rflHi || 

mi'ti ^+^R (ARmi 3<*^R ^ tii^Rm I 
rft <IM '♦M'ii+Im ?(?[ Rt II 
mimR) ti-JiiMl I 

^l*il Rr TfSTt ^*T R«'=»-Q^ fTr^ II 
tpt -(R^ 1 3n3Tf M'Bti'irt 'Jtm'41'Ji <^=<H I 

rll ■(.vtl RM't.iS HinsR-rll Rt MreRi'S.i || 

fRi II 

fR^ •lR<^ ' Rquiq "hRist-tllui JTtJ •WMI^ui I 
^WJIIUI R|{I-<,'M'JI ?l tlT«*l -m|Rm(=)<:I>J| II 
tjax^^ui mK.uii^Ri I 
RmO "ti^R-^ II 






[ WAW, 


^Tiir Mf ^ %^^zA (koj -4r I 

*^4 ii 

VJ1 m^iV ^ SifriV I) 

^R^dT M<ttl ’^'jI vjl^ fd I 

^ I) 

^ tit ? I "^Tl 

«hIFu( SiRyj M{A^ I 
5RlM R7^u-l!-t { 1 1 

dr^ fidi dfdc{t‘ I 

tl'^d“Rld|uV W 

til^'*n-4vntV ♦i'dR OC4 Mti'trT-^^-^<f^-5o(r I 
fd "TTm I MtTF tit ^HK‘“*^t^ 1 I ^dvit ^y|5I- 

dl^d I 

rSt’tt t^’=("ti^^r ti'diMT' RiR>a>^y| vji 1 
tS'SnR fd^^Rtt MtTi (( 

^Mr<t ! GdR fd^Ri 

iktidT-R^^i-dF^r^It f^Tt^t-c^ft^r I ^ti m^- 

tiff \ Mi^f^qf I qujRi^q ^ I ti^R^Mt ftn- 

^flMT i 

“mRi^ ^r ^tlf Mc^ • 11 

f •^ tRim tt \m\ '^tii I 

rft ^Tt ^ ^Rti> (( 

f§r ’^R^ df ^«ifd I 

% fi[ g tt'^’ii-f^Rld^ riRr R rf II 



fii "lui+^sraHuiTti 1 

i^Ti, at ’mIuim II 

a RiPi fit r^Ti'h't f^Tt-'ti*+i--^'S^-n I 
^ fi; a i*ii 11 

^U( «tns| f^fui+Mfim II 

sq rlo=)M>J| yl'S filMfilM-g^-M'h'^'JI ( 

xfilM ^ '♦‘W at \M1 11 

clf^ •afilM ^MK ! QUI I Srfca 'ft'Jl^l'S.flt ^IMI, 

% Vjstl, rtiui HH I 

'ItKrl'JI tIHrtI 'h'J|*i««-'t>l*4-'t»ffi I 

chUlMlMtuil^ fir 'tMtl fittT STVlui 11 

^ a «j«Tl'ji fa H'li^ifig'ii «h«i ^ittwTjuiin aiyRtJt 

!SR(-'hiKm'J( 'T^-'Jll’i^>J(l fM^-HIM-MUlMraHrMIuWS^ 1 STHI- 

^<4 tfta 'tfi'JK 'hl^.rt ^MK ! 3^ 3'n-f^Tt«l 1 rt'-'llttf ^ mR-MTI- 
a4%i«( fia §'W<.i a;5-«l«n-'4-q*j'i*iKi ^itiM-Mw^.nal- 

tIvJIIMl ^ I ^RimRiuI ^ ^- 
£lRfil I fi; ^Mi'i arfi 34>^4.i^, ^imkw fi fa af I^rt 
■fi 3TT'Ji«ira ^MKW ally's, fa 't»’iHia|-ari-o»aa “a 

aRia ^R^Mt ffa 1 ^mk ' q^o^MHaa- 

ttrtl li^aRw fifif-sj<'‘i-a4<i-a't*iui fiy(lMa!a^arit aiT- 

^'Jifii a 3*^ I aaft 

mtii fi+fa 3^+^ 1 fa a’ 

♦iMut af-^riM"). asrt 5»*n0 I fif i fi ^ "afiiM — 

aa at «^ttK ' fi; fi ^^nwi-aa i M^Rja-y^ui vrtfiM — 

‘ aiR ttav«a si’-Miy ’ 

afiiM ^mRui — 

Sfiafii fifa ^ ga^fi tjHRtR <^1;^ l 

fi'^f fi ^ui 'H'jj'S.^.ra "^R ■y'+itS's a-'HiiJi II’ 


\o(: [ a’-???: 

ifk^K I 3^ ^ ' 

tj- Mvsn^^ II ’ 

^^l<‘ ! 

3ifr^ tT I ^xi‘ \ Mf^’-ir ft<Ju|‘Ji 

{^Ri'M *115 \% 11 ’ 

pj^uloi Vifui^T <rt %q '3 'tI^*^ rT T^ 

^Rm ^ii fft:-q«iR^ ! I ^tJ 1 '^R' 

^T 

^ •^'^' '^'St RiR*^ I ’ 

^TiT ! q=Ei^^^-'y<t’yl ^^f{l I ViRi'rft 

^?fRui ^\M ‘^q^r^rfifR^ >4^ I xi^fuf ^'jik-<? 5^^4 I ^Ir- 
^QK vji Rt I R[f!i<^ 'q 37^ ! ^'Hk<ii 'jI 

I ^ I rtr ^ tinrS- 

R» q^Rr Rt ^Ri^ui ^ ^'jD 

Rf I fr^'i 

|R«^^ I ^Ri4 fd ? 

J ^ qt4i!|c^3i> q-qRf 

Ra^W^s’i I ^^Ru4f%fd?t frf ! ^qq- <^Hm^i 4ti«J5 'T^^ 
^ qftfr^ I m ^ ^Rinf^or R< qRqtR'^j^yc 

R^-df I 3T^RRf^-^f^rQ^r3^t ?i ^4^r- 

qRrs-4^ R I I I ai«ir«i'*irRiq 




SwH ] 




MMIUI fHTt'tvSi M^.HC'TSrt 

3Tf^ 1 fif ■'FI I risrt ■frf^ — 3^5f ’ 

’ I '*t(um — I wy) 1 3iHi^>J| ^Tt — 

?Tt ’ '{I'Jt m'iImti'ii ^ '^5 ?T •<5t^ 'T*T'n 

sr-it ft Vrt*+i ^ MU{^M'*>lft ^'T'l ^ 

^HySMIul^l tlMMI'.* I arft ^ <sVui ^ PiMHI 

ftuRtt? I 
(1^1— 

ft (^)<ri(rl H ttIMtW I 
55t fTt ^ S'Jt •^m>Ji II 

aiftatMiuii ft aiHp.»i«*iiuii ft 34T1UU 

ft tft'sjnMi'Ju ft 'ImtIui attstiM -^ws Mtti 1 ft: ^ 'ii'>>' 
3Hplf^ 'h*M ^-i^Tll'4 ftr rfl 4 Im ft 0^^ I 
^ 5 hi>4(^s I ar^ I '3<^Km fti ftfR^i 

I ftri'tf&M a'Jli a^tl <^lsM — 

MMU) >^f<■J■[| ^ ft 5T Mmi4 I 

ft uiMui'ftMf Mrii «l>i frn ^ II 

'w(««-ftR''ll 'i.Ml ft H I 

sMl'*^ vft II 

r^{r»M ft-a^R — 'hMr'II 'h'JIM'tl «n 'ft 

^ ♦hRuivt-h^ I 1 '?r<4nt fff'iiR'ft 

I <IMr PlMl'tW ft-auu 1 tjg R<4r fti- 

{tim ft 'ti\« I 5iM(<-^ r^Tl-=t&y Mrtl I 

'n“l*l‘6.MW I 'hR'ft ^+IK-STttil I ■>h(uiIT tsir — 
<i|u| aisa^l'ft ^*tlO'4 I ^ '??■ I rfart ■tl^<4[-g5J- 

'hftqi ^RiMI I 

MTtl +IIM^ 'sImum Myr<?-ftu^ I 
mRuTImi ^vet'll Htsi 5^ '♦I'j^'Ji II 
' 3T^ '(.tMI ^«(ft ft^Rl'»iU( I 






[ UMh 


f^jM 11 

d"^! ^ '(vsrj' fni 11 

^ M=^r|-Pi^fiv ^'3'^n 11 
rTt a^fri^^l Mjfli I 

^ ^t:ll 11 

chra'^<fu(M^c5f f^f^-M'IiM -H'^^^lwf II 

c^KUlQtlii 'H'»3T-R^^<:tl I 

dfitiMlMf Ri^l II 
Mc4d<Rl ^RmF '=hyi'*ld| 1 

1 frf Ri^dHroTt il 

^Ttt^ ^ ^ II 

n\ 1 

^*‘^1 '=ti^R< frl'=*^d^5T-<^^^Ilui 11 

dt^ *5PT'i[dtt( fd Mri) I 

dTat d^Rj5^ II 

R(U(r^ vrtfSil 11 

?r 57wio5r«i«=fi< 5r'j5f-HRo>J<a-s^i^ fir II 

^ ^mR(^ ! ^<Rr 11 

Rtfd'^'jf 11 

^r3i^RMTf^''n ’M'm MTii 1 

ffTft 11 


MWItl ] 






3Tr gin <«(«fvTt sr fsr Pi*^*^'J|f^^ 1 

^ 'tilW 11 

^ rf?*! R(M <^?<4 ^ MR'l<ltlHI'<«l 11 

vitM? g»T {mmm*1 '^■^> ^''1'“^ ^ ’ 1 

^ir '»^«^ 4 )m|S^ ^ 11 

=lgtll Sl'»*4lcM«4[ ^ '^*lr<T 1 
!Ttr nRl'flt ^ 'Jlot'M-^Mlv* 11 

ntfl Rjra'T'st-r^Tl'Jt ^dl ^ 3H|fu|'3^u| 1 

<5(1 V({aiM — ^ «l«mnlu| It 

^ (Ma(Rl«>d| <J<^ 1 

^-Roe( R(^jlu( 4iRi>jTt sTr^RiR Rt^<-^ It 
fit M'l-ni H<SM RloflT tIM I 

^-*(R« 11 

<M'jT1'^ mR*!^ (Tr«r <1?^ RiRm-^c^ ^-rtl I 

^ini fir ^'(Tii aw 3<ww ^oR( 11 

aRn <(MMRi ^moI 'hiM-^Rm-<<ii«dl 1 

3T^ vnldM — ai^ 1 ^ MirsMR^ til'i'JI I 

RiM-'T^-^<^ly| MiaR«4i fft s*(i II 
^ miRi Mgi^R 3<is-ni 'oRRt'3 Rmw I 
fT^ slfs's MaTti ^ a-otJM'S II 

fit <511 MfiRt-B,! ^ \nM^ 11^ ’ fifJ Rl'tARi I 
f^<ti'<«-'«a-a fill'd W ft; 51 Ri°'(^R) 11 

^wt-^nr vuia *t? ><I«i'sft oj't^w'il I 
ffil fir ftrt'K'ti rf "RRivj ^<ii^ a(-rtui) ^fg II 
^ ^1 ft«R'y-ftMK-^Ti ^ I 

*(vr5:t RmF :t 55? fir ftfilR>rf<4 ?5IT 11 

^ Rm^i ■«^1« R(R<4 Rt«» Ri<mR I 

RiRi'd Hytyi RiFa's di-s hoiR |) 



[to: 

^ 3^f I ^ I 

^foi^'onf fr^OT 15 11 

^^(^'J^Tif-f^Tff^ ftfd4 ^ <ii:^ ^«irfn- 

frt ^lffoYq‘( ^ ^ { fi!‘ ’^<»rr4- 

§4 1 ^ f^M'^ I 

'Mf^tri! \ I rfl* 

^^fSf 1 1 §4 (^^qr 

1% ?Y I v:^^ f% q^f^ ? 1 

^^qYq q^i: ^s^YYq s^Qi^q-^Yf ^q-jsf^ai'cinq’ M^i*i 

^ ^fJjasY ^ 'qjqqfa I 

m qq flr«T ^'5:Y-4qTft I 

t|Tir 3^4^4 ^fri li 

tf) tisTt) I 

^^-^qqixic-q^g^ q^jsi# dc^ I) 

rft fqf^fqyi -^fJfOYY rlr^ gf<4j I 

l^'^'jtff fq fH ^'3‘^ ^ g fd ? II 

^ ^ q«¥^-fe{rq 

feTYt I ^ I <vy5i I 

qfi ^f4d {^4, <q4l I ^^55irY<:^ *h 4 f4 

(^^'^^jqqYq vm^/Ydt ^iq? I qTtif I 

fq-sa ^[CT q^ q drq vjtl^qr fq^rWtl 

'^sq? \ ^frs §4- q^^Ri ? 1 gw 

I 4t ^<q §4 ? ^'5JS‘ g4 Wf %q\qwl I d) 
wYqq 1 ^Rid4 'Jirq vrt ^■fq fqJrq-'^cj^Y ^qqq'Jh 

f^4 1 w ^OY ^Y% wqr I drq 

qf^Y^ri qYjqr I f4 til ^'sr i 

df^q^t ^f-q4<q ’^4q4 qdl tlwr^ 

I 4tf I 4^ ^q i 'Jti ^ 

Id mil i^sJIii ^ Pi I ^ I 3 qRfqt qi- 

r^yi I 





m 




Ht fH ^ ^ 1 

^-«iM ■^^l^l'O ^ II 

ST^ tl(rtliiutt rtw ftfilTl I 

^IMl ’Tsft filfuic *lRtl|i4 f^rilf^sl II 

^ K*<lt 1 ^ *^*7 HMU1-'=1«5 |u| II 

^W~‘ '3fvOr 551 U 

'tfEt aquic^T I 

fTT riw II 

t>(n <iMl«<.'*l-f%3Tt gM*ir«M ^M^vsn I 

rtt II 

fffj ^ ^ % ^anl-TO tVMi I 

'it+^i ^ f^('0lt''il II 

31:^ ■y(ri»»itt g®=tf«M 'T?t qi**! f%l I 

M-rflf^ <'5!sI^*IM-'-q!j^-f^ (loqtlqi wfsft II 
rt 5^1 ' ^<f 3T{?q I 

»iW ar4 quit <l*l>J||*il % II 
^ qlM^.iM vjrtl *jr»(-'Jt''i-^-q^qit(MiitiTi) I 
5^ «tA ^if«\M n-nl II 
dWlRl HM^-qr^ '=t<}'<ll th+MMtl I 

5^ M-nl ^ ^(muh <j>i‘i\«j| qi^ ^uif '?sr || 

'^'!,y*J[-^'^ ^ ^ II 

q'«5<^Tl Pia^^ fqqH ^fx \rt|q -qlRMf *!»? -qm I 
Jl^-^f'i'Ji fy{|q ^ i| 

•STt (qRq sjMq MMiPi f^M+Tl % qqgi^ f^{| I 

|tj piiM-miui rnui ^-qq<,i<j| 'Jtiri (^uir II 
®|^ q*>u|ui ^qvi | 

•qp5<^-Hul'J| «|{^'*'J| a^r^MM rl PlM (qq(q || 





fi ! B;f ^f^'4 ^ fH li 

rf I 

^ \3 

't^'4 14^ ! 3T'4«li^it0 11 

^4f^j t«c<Tt '^A *5fr^ 1 

^1^44 4 ^ tl^ tir4t II 

g?T ?rR< 1 I 
^if4r ^ II 

v3i ■4^R^rq' Rj4h^ 3Tf^4 ft 4rf44 fr^ K<si \ 

^ g S(f^4 ■^^Rt II 

^ ^¥lR4^fM4 ^Rl'irifii^tf I 

ft I {% 4TriR:( ‘^'Ki-fgR II 

^^ <5st4 '^■^=jR^'t 9,*^’={-*5fT4t rit 44 {44 iMl \ 

^ ^Rfi^ -iff I fT4 STf4<;^4 44 II 
<{tR f4 4f^4^T tJfrl^rf-44-^^5) I 

•^4-’H4-f<yIt *^44 S75r-(ir^^ It 

41^54 R(<3m^=4r^ |Rf f4 ^HfRoir ^R'i I 
?4-^4^4 4T(f^‘ M\^i^ =4 II 

4^<3T-c|5Sir I 


Km •?4Rr4" 1 R nq i 

4 ^4lff4 ^ f44”'C'^‘ ^4 II 

^'Ql ^4li'g R ^<4 4'^') I 

^ ^4-4]i«0|-f4Rlt^M'^44f4F ^4f II 
'ai =4 ^^rf-4t^S-R44*JJTi'^l I 

4f-4M-44-^^’ 4< ^ f4 4f^<:'y 11 



113^11 

t ~ T - ‘ 

^0(^ ! vjl)4-^€jr-,;5rt<cjUri‘ | 

^cff ^ 11 

^'4 *-4 'J 4-''7^f 'J?) 1 1 

«^f4 ^'^'^'^44 hRs^ '^4 ^fwTl Pi^l^f 11 

4^-rt STIc^ II 

'qi<^c4' 4^^ 44^ Rt 'SfxiRrcfiiW I 

f4 ^^Ti {% rf 11 

^ ^<44 44 1 

^1 <qif%| ^m\K^ ^^tor il 

X'^x ^^4 I ^4^ Pk I 

f *d ! ^04-^ 11 

144r *^^4 I 

441 ^ ^-v^xi I 

voXc'^ ^'534X01x4 ^ 6(l[f4 11 

rr^^«r I 

<4^ H<^f4^ 11 

f4«ifi^r ^0T¥x4t^ I 
^^frj vjt^ a'^^ II 

4^UH4Ui<s5C-#i!ft 4i'^^4?XX^ frt % 1 

c44f^ w 

rt^ dc^ 4lit -siSM 'MTxt I 







^ '^*'11 3^^ I 
^ rt^ '4(c<4'<ttl (I 

rtw(c<I I 

It 

r^uii^Tl ^ 'IT 'itl'^ \ 

^ 5pi( II 
31^ n(c«AlRM-T*ft I 

rtrs't\«T-^Pn-HR'(.VTt MI':<t(tT*Tt II 

i'lvnitCt-^iRsM^g^ft hR< 4 ^ ViMui-c;^ H 
Njfr^ Ml-^frf 1 

i|«{r( ^ ?r shImi RtcttRqr II 

nRl RiRRtu^ I ilf- 

'tM'JI lrt^«'JH'4Tttl*i'-Mi^ 

Ri4 \ mm4\-^*4i I ^ iHlm fTr4 'itii I 

a=tR ^41, ftfrlM '^^^' 

■WW Um '^Rl'ax'Jl 3t'-Mi«i 'iTtl'ift ^v3Tt cTT ’R'l 

f*T “K^ft' Rt-ocsart I fTsrt 

*\l4\-^K'ilr^ *1311 \ Jirk-avy) Riui s>J|I|^ \ 

q>»c(-Rul got I rf?y 31^ERri| 

't>i«l I ?3it *i tTl^'t.T^'^R'iw "tRiM-Huiw 

^■Jiq MoiltMl "iiM 'ftvtr I MRM''h«i-'ti«mr 

«1VM\ I 

Villvi {^|u|{^Ml ^{«M 5^ ^dRt-^R'Jll I 
^muiRi 4(M| RiR5v*.u( ^ fi( ■flq^slrt II 

'4'JIW *t 3(rt<.l5i "slRxi ?l| SIhu^V '^Mvll | mR 

*1^ 3l<1^5|m 3|5hM- IhiWniTl ^TT-Rm- 




[ 


^ grk'^yc M^liis I 

C|Ti^ ! 

Mf^^i ^rifoif^c^v;^ I 

^ Mg f^M-lf^ <' 3 ^ 5 J w 

fJt ^-n Md^^r I tif^^Stl-^^-r^xl) ^4 
\ ^fn dr^ fd*^^-rt'^-'<df 4 M-^cu|-^nK<l 

I TTM^ir 

M^Fd^T 1 Pt'd^ dr4 ■^dd 

\ M'i(fii'<h'ii^^R5 fi^4< *mFji 4 4idf5i^ir 

f4tl-f4t«M-f4tiM-dTti'^-M<d^T f4^ '*fH^ W 

dRc[-’^««i\j3l-<7J'J'48“M*-44l<o I 
<:l-l 4 ^ ^vsi' (m HVi\-HWi 11 

ni ^-rtur ^i^(^ FitiK ^ 1 

^V5t4 W 

5ifu\aiT ^pJiq I Sil# II 

^ Pi4) I 

'll 5(4 <iMl^Tft II 

%«r rf^ I 

^gTit fd R» fd-tri II 
d^df^ 4f^<(H tin ^li I 
ftfd'^Iid tJdltsnl II 
^'snd'Jlf^ ^ vdVld^ %4 I 

di f% 'tAI^ ^r ! II 

ftdi'^ 'Crft «T f4 I 

Id^r 'jtTd ^ II 



ni'l ^'33^'4MI'4 ^Pt'iTt '(.im I 

*1^ H=a^ II 

!jTgRt< Hrs'=(js)frt ftr? fi df^vsiui <<!aRi I 
sR'Jii'tQ RIm-^ mi^m-Rim II 

ftiRl Rl°5'iTt 3tT3Tt I 
=tti2i '«Mui fn Rk S^t Rmi II 

at '•it^ ^RRirii? *1^ mf 1 

flit's <mR ■*IMU( Mvjy-*TTI II 

»il<{lRMif^ »iI'iIq STc*! I 

, (^R^uui-^-f^sRfufi aiMi'i 3i-«eS^ Mtj-nl II 
a ^^>i( af®(M ^Rjm I 
tlM+t4 tiRc-^aw -a^R fiM atti II 
sRsMI a -m+KI 'hRa^ui I 

^'!5f ^ RiR4t «ImR wta-^a^ II 

, RPi.Rl-avMi nM< H^l^<4t I 

3iRRsRt<>vg( <«i MR'mfaflt ^ 11 
at aafjna l 

vnm glia fa II 

9Tia'T<E«^ TOrt ^ Mara Ra Mat II 
'h<,aM-H«(t!ai-afi'^'S-aft||Iu| I 
at-aiRaif^ t-g aiMi^ II 

»Itai«i Rl Miia a(ri-ai*iai^uit at« a ^luifrt | vi^iMui- 
'•M^i'Jil % art^ira v;M-M>iRaft ftiuii^a-RIt I # Rr aiMMiM 
I t>ars aa ftr aM^gira MiMRs-M'sftjMf <^f^- 

»s4«l|{u| <MaTl>i ^tSMlt afgMn rittu'lt'hMtlui I ai| 4gU( fM(n*4 
^aMi<3-tt'Ji — ^ ^ Rvt n+la ^ faMtia f% SiSui '^fa asft 
sfiMl-Mia lM>'-i,<Hi'*!'®QSMMRa 3^Riav«| -VIMM 1 

ft« 3iifan«RM fa ^ ^|ui T«r faft 
^ I Mdt''lrtR'aM-RaMl "afulM hRm aa *)M<lr 41 <yat <IM=tlf^M 






\ ^4 ^'^ac ^3Hr*f3Tt i(i»-4M^QT: I 

vjf^r '=h^^ m*a^^ \ ^ ^4) ^T^ut 

'4t -OMf ^AiV'i tit Mti 

c|^'5rft <?5(^t 1 

tll^«l'jTt-tl^4 %r^ i.^1 11 

tif^^'t •ii^'Ji-^i^situtlf^, f4P4tr'F4>-ir4-^;^^^5 (4 ti- 

fir^i ti^'S^f M'diyiy- 

^M\ I Mfi^i< ^£{ I '3^'-4»Jit ti^ 

fti'9(K I <rMf fiRi^t I ^ 

vj^^HtRi >011x4) ^f4t I 

f4{t^ vjiM-ti^t 11 

biulr ^Li^r Ii 

”? vil 'ji^u^^^^ti 1 

# quw| »iRc^-tii4fr-4(rf-^3ft 11 

'nJtyl 4Ri. ’^rit 1 
'^TiR^Qi 4\^y^ ■Ri'j^Tf tffS II 

^it^l^uf ^1/ HMtRl 'tirRxsit ^r4t I 
HTlt Mt ^4 ^u| 11 

Ri^ 'iiR^oi 4^4 'i(M’ai-4*ir41 1 

(m MM ?r 5n[3Ti’ ?t 4^ ti) 11 





a<ai'< i] 


liR? 


^ Ptctt ^lUl ^^Ul g It 
nhUlM-tpi HiyiM '♦ilft'»>«l I 

ij^c('>41-{^^j 4'J( ctfrt-^TkM-’IS ^ 

«•= J) ijiui^uitt^ tl rttt< '»EStl I 

rtl'i ^ Dtu|-3i^iui-Pi(*iTl U 

^ tt*t Mui|^*<|u rjl<Jl-‘M^uU'H»i 

) ff ^<T tTtr 

ttMi^iMf yi>«si, ^ ' R»I>m 'hm %- 

^4t g^Mt ^4\ VifuiMwm/ — ^ 

'I'rtt »t^(^ 'itt^ rft fT'I I 6^ 

vU'^ll 'h'»'4lf^Mg^ 51H 11 

^ ^Tl — ^ TO ^T»rtl ? ■hPiM — ^ I ^ m(^'(,- 

'tSfvt jiTtnllM I rTPl *itj,'j| ^- 
Tl ttl«r<-^lr» MltMR'ift Pi{m^ <IMl 1 V|(uiM 

^ MiH I ^«i g,Rt( 

^^itq'^ft I 'iMiq'ffl ^ J nw<«i qiM ^ 

■M®ti ^iR{ ? ^'iT ^T» — ^ • ^ql« ^Tt— q>m^ (jnq ttM TOI 
^ aqqm 1 nlq '3»u^-^^ M^'iily-TO-fqqftl^ ^- 
Ullii VlPil'iTl gn — (hmmm ' ^ Jilw-avUl SuimimI 

^u( fq qRtH''! '^if^'^sq-wi'Ji API ST •smimI 1 gqq ^Tl 

(mT^ I ST'rtl'illy, 3?^3tnTO^yTl ttfr<T^ 

qMq fq 'hi'i Irfart ^'Jirt\tr^ %S( ;i|-q|^ui 

■*.^1 ^ I ^ I 

^ quiMrtl q ^,fqfnq =5( qjJ) 

M«1 3Tt g^ fat Mt^^T»5l 3 '3tiT ^ qf I rTSTt ^qttl 

!i«t>il''l *TT TO fa fqnrtl MMI 5gr I (q4:lHi 

fq^SSMI q^ui liqsjjn TOI 1 

tiqq ^ tS'«iM MtilwJi Ift^Tt mIsm »nj ‘aisfqfg 

Hxft ’ I grl — ^ ' ^qlw 5T 31l>Jm fl tt°q ^ I 


<«r «74f^4 I 

Mc^ I 

i^HTit <'5:r-^^^i>iHr II 

^c4ntft dr^ ^fd+idt t^Pil- 

^^<{1 I rT TlMf ‘t«’4KMd' rTttt I 

fStm^itiv-M’Ci 'srtlf^M tlHlff^'^R ^fl'^ 1 

-d il 

^^^^m I 

<ji^ fd ^C[U| ^ I 

d^ f^ r3ify\<{i (ddlMf^i II 

PitMi-44 ^4^1 '<nim I 

Ml^fd II 

!4i!6!QR II 

fdPil-M^^ 5jir^ \ 

d<,dl4) dr^ •ilH I 

iM^^i ^ ?rfT^4t II 

4^^ ^ ^d(rf df^ I 

II 

^Rl Rf Mt-H'e^<il ^4fr( I 
\+iRi^ ^+)R; Riui^f^^ f^s II 
>51 (mm mim\ ’^hI ^mv 4 ?r I 



Q«t>t4 [^gi &<'hK“l 0? '♦'*' II 

rlT MyiHlHi ^ SI S'!! «'f*5<-‘VilMul3 I 

31 ^ •MfuiM 'H|*)u| g n 4 <- 4 rt<£ift^ 11 

fiT gn ti^i ' ? 11 

ST^ rrtUllMMWl 1 
’JlmfM MtM 11 

rjiui>iq 1 

Vl-rtlil fl M^IM^ 11 

'(‘Is 33-gll^ui 1 

hRv 3 11 

3IT3Tt ^ HUI^vTI‘4 I 

Mfui«l«(A^I" '*l^( 11 

'Ii'^lR 3 <ct«l(f’M|R(^tt*MlfsRi'^R 1 
' vHgwIHw«-r 5 lMW 11 

3 i!ftMt Rug-y^'i 't&M|giw ijn^gi gl^- 

^ui vnt' — 'w(\<w ^ sTst % tTR- 

<t< 5 tgi^«T iM'ni'f 1 MRoflMrtl MTll 

4IH *IM<. lHr!lt(M'(.-Rrigl<4-ti*4rtlR^lgIt RlR^glt <,|4<i Irtttt 
tRuil R»R RtR^rtl ^ 1 mu 

W oi'«t|uic<lT H-m fH'S-MgtH«k<T 1 clrSI 46 ^^ I 

H rtls MwR'ift 'imgiRi aiujitsft 1 

Mi'i'Ji mRRq aR^^ <.♦((?( •(.Mg'il'n't 11 
rtlM Sfvsit Rl'yl^ I 

«I ^ (HSTt 11 

ftSlt aiyglii} Rm?l' 44 i<g| ^rSrnj 

^ t<*(l'IMr 'hm-ViqSl I 4 >Mr 'i^MI I 






I MM f^fdM 0& 

MMg^'Mip \ ni f^f^- 

fS'sfl^^ I qt)r‘'T-'=(ri!JT^t«ll|f«( I 

I ^ B^'crvxl^Tt ! 

^frf^ ^^'(rrt ^ "yrtitl 

H! 4 hm \ rT^^ rtlf^ 

\ I f^+l’4 frf 

M^f4 Him TfF 'Ml \ V|fu(MI 

^ <^M MtiiRM I 

rtf f% II 

Im f^sf <1 ^M «M-^^r i 

4l ^m^M\ fHi I II 

^M ni^ mtii^ I 

Nrl^'i3<C"^M''?^ rtr^ ^ fdMI^ II 

| 

’^MfllM tiTit II 

«^5Elr|u( I 

Ri HmUi '3i^'^i“^'^ II 

^MrcRvsii vrtN Ri§^ I 

nl val^RlOl 4 '^MrJ II 

RtlMpW ! <^4 I 

Ri 5r m^mRi 4 II 

5^TRM-^3|«|-f^^55f^^ 'crftsf \ 



Htam ] \V\ 

H ■yH f^Ris 11 

3T^ m«i tiMMi^Tl Pi'tkc<lfH Rx+l't«'-Hiyi I 

«If fat g*T (rtMt(-’TF n<.|{< 5T ^ 'hja II 
fit -JllRluH ’?«Tt ♦tM'h-'tMol I "htti I 
'hRl*! ^Suillq |1 

^ OmcIIUI ar ' Mljuidit t 

HI ^ ^ ttlrtinl ft H tpi JJMi' (I 
ficHR I ft R<s=(Rt ^6t4 Rt^c ^ I 
'iRo+lRiMl II 

fH MtSrtl '»l)<Tl 'h^'J( H sjim ^-QMliSTri I 

HI S'I^Rm rtl'l ' ^uilfl £M1 II 

vit I «I*I-MI«I 1 RlM'tf I 

'IHTS^ II 

Jpi-t)'»w)'H')“i<TlI R«l R'^UII ft II 

^ tiu ^ ^ ^R*> R*'^ '*^*>'1 ^ 31^ I 

fH ^ Pt-ot}M-'M»l'Ji 'jii*Tl gar ^*MTt II 
'iT<IrR ^M>ll 'S'ttl'-Mnl I 

ft <5tRlM(M Hf ! ^RiRij II 

Ht >rtlRl«ll MctTtl I^«ti I 

HI rtR^ ii%,i VJIIMI rtouTl-RR SH II 

*^«l ft ftft-a I 

ftvrgH-cA^j'Jj ^ 3IoHftlHT *3H I 

H 'HmRi'j'i al^-n H guti «JH '♦iRwiRl II 
gi+tO WIM^ I 

<iisiw (^RM-R-orfMi ft g«Tl v<tii II 
•tM>JU''i M^4 ^«^^w "iRw ftR I 

si*jR(M-H3HmRi ft Mtif 11 

>jiiRi'm a'«— w'-gR^ I ‘ gn ^ui RMlridits^ |h- 






I ni f|j ^ \ d^(f^ aifc^7 ^ Rfvmi rt 

Pi'JiT %yi I 

rr«=r^fii I HFji-^5<J| ^tJ 

^j^iUn g'^f ^?iK ! vjil m ♦juit- 

I fT^ ''Jttf^-tiH'^^4 '^M 'tk'f-^'*l^y| I ’^fiiMl^ rtr^q 

vrtF^l ^f|-'+k^') II 

liA Vini|^U[ «T^') I 3 tiui -^*4^4 ti*HHI^ ^hfO R[ Pi^l- 

I '4rMrl^ 4|*^u(^|uHi^JU| •^fui4 ! hO«I^I- 

nr tirf^'^ ItiTitiK-nui^ 

gvi I ^Ti ^T#, ni 

I 3Tr<?.(s) I 

ct'^vjctCM nr^ I f5('3‘v3n^<-t«rf+^'^ll ^'jf'Ji^'iitti I rt^uf^ 

^iitsjM-Mfi^cfn-:^®^ ^MK ! ^ <=h'iiMtn«-nM<.-t(r" 

I I n\^ f^^^^<5<-M<.l'JrtM-(nfiHU 

^ I '^^5fT-f^^vin^^ ^Ri'd^>j| I ni I 

srrq mR^'^ ^f \ ^4iR<JT ^vi 
ch^Riu'i Mr^'^ir \ 

PtMdul'ii tiH ^lA (I 

MRu'i^Mr I -yrRMT^ »iM«i-'*nRiR('-M!i^t^1 

I ^ Pi(^3i^ 

RxRiM Rf fd'^ nr^«« I ^ ^’HK- 

R<4 R^i I Ri=M-^<iti& ’^^nt R^r n^'i ‘^^- 

^^r, ^ ^ ? fn I rfliJ u^ 5R ^T|!^t 

?T^ fri fh ^R^r "4)f5[ 


Jltaw j ‘ii«(i>t%>i. I 

I Irt'J?, vi«ii''i ftTt-MR'+wuic<T ^ <^'sn" 

^ 1 {am n 9ara ^ ^ I *1 

nailfy % '01^^ M^irtl I f^&l I 'T^R<.Rm- 

rt|Ml 91?^ H'yi %^uirt\R nlMl Rmrinl^ I f% 

aF?I-43,'Kt-<5>4l RR^-RuH'iR mRii^ «ir3Tt Iti^i- 

farsft ^ tim '♦»«|-^«^U| I 31«MI t'sit 

Sn^rt t(«SI'^)j 'Jl^lj fc''^ 'Tf-R'3Ttl'^it (rlf« rttjuTt'art (^gfrl Ml'^3ls(" 
^ mimHi I <,»(( ^Tt — 5lf^ ^ sit HTsft I 'JIH 
•I ^ f% fif VJIM^ tH'< '^tRi'M ^ I Jf 3)|<j4:l) ^“1 3QI" 

^(*t I <.«! ^Tt — ^ I «Miit JTSit ^ rtlftt I 

SUSTtl RlR<Ti 'W'3 I '^ril'rft mSi-JI RlTtui R>H«R, 

I '♦'Rm 

^ ftiR'S’ftiiR'jit ^ 'hi«5i< sRPi^^ui ^^i*i4t I rii|i ^iM-yrTl 
sitRiMii MRRt^rt MRfui»>«i ?i ^ti*«iit I 

rt^l ^m-y,-rtt mRIui^ui ^^IM'lit I 

■^R<4+Im fw ^-f^rtlR rtl(^ "MPim ^ 'hR TPI ? I 

TI®t ^ fn HMMtit Tl^it 1 •iiM-^Tirt’Ji ai^ ! 

«<“'»-'♦>« l-^<:(<9t fir Mt^Rt'jil TvtT I 

♦irtRi fttsit'' (n(v» f3( I 

5 RitI *ItI si II 

SI «'“'hRi ^ nRuiMui-'^^m tjui^ 1 

a RRM-<3i'i«)-<!k'it ijyl Rim «tuiM*^ "if II 

^WMI ■1,'sil 'hvll 'JlM«-o^ 

•IIM ^(6«-fJ% 'h|,J|u| 'Cl«9tit Rsi M>l*I3>t-RioH^\>J| I atlMiyjtH'UI 
^R-SMISTtl I Sl'rhRM mRm51'I| I 3iR 4 qit fa «'-3R«t sft 3i*^tll- 
RiRi Rsai^^ui ^tMifui I aa <sl'4>ui -diN«i<g^ ^imi i ^ i a 
#[3it, RiRtMltn+lM ^ atjui 'i'.M^^') MMUIMtS I^vrvjil | ^- 
R^ji^ui Risii^^ RimRimi ^ 'JiMto-oJt I RiR^<ij| viRidTt Tai ig- 


'S'si) ^ wifsdrfi: 'iW I •i«( ! n( 

I rtWi tt) I 

fi <i4 «w(«i vf*ig-^4 MM'q(<? 5c(«cf I 

U^IQi lif^ 'CfM \\ 

'olMf UMt I 

>31 ri3fl(^W Am II 

w \ 

! 'A^^ ^MH II 

rsf ^^ ^4 <m}iT ( ! mR5|^ I 

hA ^fq^'Qf II 

^ \4 fq* II 

tT '^i ^9f f?rQi4 Pi II 

^Ri^nr ^A <N[ I 

^-^ '5Rf5tvj w\aT^ friRi {^ II 

Rltl'55n(^'^aF 

I^^R':S'<huj f^^HF'Jl I ^r^lR'ch'Jl nfiVi -^4 ^uR 

fk PiMiTM'i I ^rt'JlRj-vjiyiMTur I 

'3ti M'*H'*T| ^ R'^l^ I 

^ vrtlRl'^ ^RRf'^Tt vrtuivsii || 

^ f^tl^ R(t1M-^4 ♦iRk^ ^.IMF 11 
Rm-<^ ?jpj|T^r:J R^Rivs Rixj^t^ ^Mi I 

hRi^^ ^u( T®F ii 

rtr'MWf viRit^i tl^RtJl | 



* ^ 


at'Jii'f ] 


>4®(|3f rt ^T5TT II 

wf II 

n ^ fq3^-^-<Ef*^l isflMl I 

«i*i*ll q^f*< M^eI-T^^ 'ira II 
31^ r^frlM fn^dl (^^>ia| I 

aiujt'ls s*i^ 'KiiTt ^ II 
31^ yjstiu/ M-rtl UMI ♦JTJul I 

Itff II 

Pio^t(«hK<n rtW ti“l? I 
?r ?I^ 'n^g II 

^ rilia JifEl-g ■Wpl frtl«l 5^ Mlti^ I 
?1 5S 'tvRs'JI «f+<s4^ 'MMg 3^«l^ II 

Pl4| m^+lM «htS {^I^MIm I 

tli«l Oi'Jlli.Miy UMI 5*1 'Ttl'rft II 

II 

at vitlM-vit^tltyH -(.(eAi fa I 

flt'JwR<-Rt'J|MrGMl f^'JK^MlTII-^'tl'tiil'^JxI) I 
iif“( ^ t-ivit II 

^*4 Siuiyillui graft I 

wRl-^-ijuTl q^tt 'W4«f af 'h+lif JJ^<44 ^ II 

aif f^^-'h'H1-tu|(j‘J| 3^^^. J ^ II 

qqRl fit 'W'd Sa Ri«ity "a-rTlq I 






[ 




'=h^t'TT-M[<^< ^tff il 

5 r^Hf ! ^# 4 , fir 'i 4 1 

Sifjv-Tp:? Hm 11 

NJlt^ ^'=4 5 ^( 74 11 

rlc<^ f44l <dm I 

dr^fr^ <dl^l ti’^t I 

n^^{c^4‘ H\H 11 

tit I 

'^A d" 11 

'5i'*'*l 1 ’^f^4 dfin^^ ^'3is<t1lf^ ^"d- 

I fdfdM dT?^[ ^Tt<^ nt ^mfsifs^tufic )•- 

5T3^t f^-3l4 1 f44f4 1 f^’f^oiF ^ m 4 fa 

I 4c[$ 1[UT ^4 I l%g ^ ^-d'Mt 1 %f^»J(| 

Mmf^ 37H=4tl •5s^f^i4- nr Sf ft 4^!^ 1 

fdfdM fd 1 ^4 Tr»-4r, 

^m\f^ \ ^^4 f^r:mti dc^ot’n 1 

tiiR^T ^^'4^x I ^^^r|oT 1 ^tQ;^’■^<■^n fd 

^^“t1®l^5 37fSs(4' 1 ^d'*rf’0T vjif^ ^vi I 

Sl^4dl I 

c^Ml df^?7-37f^-?TR^-^^^t4 rrkl4t^?=^ tdl 

Stiti ^q* 

t4rT-nt'*F-TOt 1 <:4l[ff4 1’^irilMr ri«l 

! Hf (u(»5Tft ^ 1 qft^^fd^tq' 1 d <{i^«> 

Hfrc^iOT, 4It5>fH M'^dti^'^ I OTrf^^it <'^f | '^r4^-=t\i?iui 

iidT I I ^4 


] 


3T(Mlij£i^4 sfsl 'JllMlSTf 'i1M*l(<^-'Jt4l'fft 'T^Im'jTI ^ I 

n't?! np}«i'iTf Pny,=(*i ^-tsI'tia-^'rtlsTt 'titsi-'hrtim<!5(^M-'H«i'^ 
Pttll 1 fTSrt S^lU|lf^.a^u^ 
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36 

The Prophet's tomb of all its pious spoil 

Stanza l'c^.\ 11 line 6 

Mecca and I^Iedina were taken some time ago b}" the 
Wahabees, a sect yearb increasing stipsa, p 151 ] 

37 

Th'N lales of eiergieen th} hills of snon 

Stanza Ixxxi line 3 

On man-j of the mountains, particularly Liakura, the 
snoir neier is entire!} melted, nolvi ithstanding the intense 
heat of the summer , but I never saw it he on the plains, 
e\ eu in ivinter 

[This feature of Greek sceneri , in spring ma} , now and 
again be witnessed in our own countiy in autumn — a blue 
lake, bordered with summer greenen in the foreground, mth 
a rear-guard of “ hills of snow " glittering in the October 
sunshine ] 


38 

Saie wnere some solitaiy column mourns 
Above Its prostrate brethren of the cave 

Stanza Lw\n lines i and 2 

Of rilount Pentehcus from whence the marble wus dug 
that constructed the public edifices of Athens The modem 
name is Jlount ]\Iendeh An immense ca\e, formed b} the 
quarries still remains and will till the end of time 
[Mendeli is the ancient Pentehcus “The white lines 
marking the projecting veins ’ of marble are visible from 
Athens (Gu 7 £-,(zp/!j ' H F Tozer, 1S73 p 129)] 


39 

MTien ^laratlion became a magic w ord 

Stanza Ixxxiv line 7. 

Siste A lator — heroa calcas 1 was the epitaph on 
the famous Count Merci , * — ^w hat then must be our feelings 

I [Francois Mere} de Lorraine who fought against the 
Prot^tants in the ThirU' Years AYar, was mortally wounded 
at the battle of Xordlingcn August 3, 16^5 ] 
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when standing on the tumulus of the two hundred (Greeks) 
who fell on Marathon’ The principal barrow has rcccntlj 
been opened b) hauvcl few or no relics as \ascs etc) 
were found b) the excavator The plain of Marathon ‘ 
was offered to me for sale at the sum of sixteen thousand 
piastres about nine hundred pounds » Mas • — Expends 
— quot libras in duce summo—mvcnics I —was the dust of 
Miltiades worth no more’ It could scarcely base fetched 
less if sold b> ntqht 


Papers rlferreo to bi Note 33 

r 

Before I sa> anj-thing about a city of which cvcr> bodj 
traveller or not has thought it necessary to sa> some 
thinj, I wall request Miss Owenson * when she next borrows 
an Athenian heroine for her four \olumcs to ha\e the rood 
ness to marry her to somebody more of a gentleman tnan a 
* Disdar ^ga (who b) the b> is not an \ga) the most 

I fB>ron and Hobhousc \isucd hfarathon January 35 
t8io The unconsidcrcd trifle of the plain must have 
been olTcred to Bjron dunng his second residence at Athens 
m 1811 1 

■* ^ Lvpende Anntbalcm~quot libras etc (Jmena! \ 
147) IS the motto of the Ode (0 Napoleon Buonaparte which 
iras written April 10 1814, — Journal 1814 Lt/e p 3 5 j 

3 [Compare letter to Hodgson September , 1811 Lett rs 
1898 11 45] 

4 [Miss Owenson (Sjdncj Lad) Morgan) 178^-1859 
published her Woman or Ida of Athens in4xols in iSi** 
Writing to Murra) February o i8i8 B)ron alludes to the 

cruel work” which an article (attributed to Croktr but pro 
bably written bv Hookliam Frcrc) bad made with her trance 
in the Qiiartef ly Review (vol x\ 11 p 60) and m a note to 
rhe Tojo Foscari act iii sc i lie points out that his de 
scnption of Venice as an Ocean Rome had been antici 
pated by Lady Morgan m her fearless and excellent work 
upon Ital) Ihe pla) was completed Jul> 9 18 i but 
the work containing the phrase Rome of the Ocean had 
not been received till August 16 (see too his letter to 
Murray August j 18 1) His conviction of the excellence 
of Lad) Morgans work was, perhaps strengthened b> her 
outspoken culogium ] 
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impolite of petty officers, the greatest patron of larceny ^ 
Athens ever saw (except Lord E ), and the unnorthy occu- 
pant of the Acropolis, on a handsome annual stipend of 150 
piastres (eight pounds sterling), out of i\hich he has onlj to 
pay his garrison, the most ill-regulated corps m the ill- 
regulated Ottoman Empire I speak it tenderly, seeing I 
was once the cause of the husband of “ Ida of Athens ” 
nearly suffering the bastinado , and because the said 
“Disdar” is a turbulent husband, and beats his wife, so 
that I exhort and beseech Miss Owenson to sue for a 
separate maintenance in behalf of “ Ida ” Having premised 
thus much, on a matter of such import to the readers of 
romances, I may now leave Ida to mention her birthplace 

Setting aside the magic of the name, and all those associ- 
ations which It would be pedantic and superfluous to recapi- 
tulate, the ver} situation of Athens ivould render it the 
favourite of all who have eyes for art or nature The climate, 
to me at least, appeared a perpetual spiing , during eight 
months I never passed a day without being as many hours 
on horseback rain is extremely rare, snow never lies m the 
plains, and a cloudy day is an agreeable rarity In Spam, 
Portugal, and every part of the East w'hich I \ isited, except 
Ionia and Attica, I perceived no such superiority of climate 
to our own, and at Constantinople, where I passed May, 
June, and part of July (1810), you might “damn the climate, 
and complain of spleen,” five days out of se\ en - 

The air of the Morea is heavy and unwholesome, but the 
moment you pass the isthmus m the direction of Megara 
the change is strikingly perceptible But I fear Hesiod will 
still be found correct m his description of a Boeotian winter ^ 

We found at Livadia an “ esprit fort ” in a Greek bishop, 
of all free-thinkers ' This worthy hypocrite rallied his mvn 
lehgion with great intrepidity (but not before his flock), and 
talked of a mass as a “ coglioneria ” ^ It was impossible to 
think better of him for this, but, for a Boeotian, he was 
brisk with all his absurdity This phenomenon (w-ith the 
exception indeed of Thebes, the remains of Chaeronea, the 

1 [For the Disdar’s extortions, see Travels m Albania, 
1 244] 

2 [“The poor when once abroad. 

Grow sick, and damn the climate like a lord ” 
Pope, Ivut of Horace, Ep i, lines 159, 160] 

3 \Works and Days, v 493, et seq , Hesiod Caim, C 
Goettlmgius (1843), p 215 ] 

4 Nonsense , humbug 
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plain of I latca Orchomcnus, Livadta and its nominal ca\c 
of Trophonius) ivas the onlj remarkable ihinR we saw before 
we passed Mount CiihTron 

The fountain of Dirce turns a mill at least m> com 

E anion (who resolving to be at once cleanly and classical 
athed m it) pronounced it to be the fountain of Dircc ' and 
an> bod} who thinks it worth while ma> contradict him 
\t Castri wa: drank of half a doien streamlets some not of 
the purest before we decided to our satisfaction which w-as 
the true Castalian and even that had a \ilhnous twanj; 
probabi) from the snow thoujth it did not throw us into an 
cpicfe\cr like poor Dr Chandler* 

From hort Ihjle of which larpc remains still exist the 
plain of \thens Icntclicus !l)ancttus the /Lgean and the 
Acropolis burst upon the c)c at once in m\ opinion a 
more },lonous prosiKCt than cacn Cintra or Istambol Not 
the anew from the Troad with Ida the Hellespont and the 
more distant Mount Athos can equal it though so superior 
in extent. 

I heard much of the beautj of Arcadia but cxceptinf? the 
Mcwfrom the Monaster} of Megaspehon (which is inferior 
to Zitza m a command of country) and the descent from the 
mountains on the w a) from rnpolitza to \rgos Arcadia has 
little to recommend it be) ond the name 

Stemitur ct ifM/rr/moncns rcminisciiur \ri,os’’ 
A.ntid X 78 

Viri,tl could hayc put this into the mouth of none but an 
Argne^ and (with rocrence be it spoken) it docs not desene 
the epithet And if the i ohmiccs of btatms In mcdiis 
audit duo htora campis {^Meiaufos j 335) did acluall) 
hear both shores m crossing the isthmus of Connth he had 
better ears than haae ever been worn in such a journey since 
Athens sa)s a celebrated topographer is still tne most 
polished city of Greece ’ Icrhaps it maj of Greece but 
not of the Greeks for Joanmna m Lpirus is uni%crsall) 
allowed amongst IhcmscKcs to be superior m the wealth 
refinement learning and dialect of us inhabitants The 

1 [Hobhousc pronounced it to be the Fountam of Ares 
the 1 araporti Spring which senes to sivcll the scant) 
waters of the Dircc The Dircc flows on the west the 
Ismenus which forms the fountam to the cast of Thebes 
The w ater w as tepid, as I found by bathing in U ( Trax els 
tn Albania \ ..33 handbook for Greece p 703) ] 

'* [/ravels in Greece eh Ixvii ] 

3 \Ge\\% Itinerary 0/ Greece {\Z\6) Ireface p m] 
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Athenians are remaikable foi then cunning , and the lower 
orders are not improperly characterised in that proverb, 
which classes them with the “Jews of Salomca, and the 
Turks of the Negropont ” 

Among the various foreigners resident m Athens, French, 
Italians, Germans, Ragusans, etc , there was never a differ- 
ence of opinion in their estimate of the Greek character, 
though on all other topics they disputed with great acrimony 

M Fauvel, the French Consul, who has passed thirty years 
principally at Athens, and to whose talents as an artist, and 
manners as a gentleman, none who have knoivn him can 
refuse their testimony, has frequently declared m my hearing, 
that the Greeks do not deserve to be emancipated , reason- 
ing on the grounds of their “national "and individual 
depravity ' ” while he forgot that such depravity is to be 
attributed to causes ivhich can only be lemoved by the 
measure he reprobates 

M Roque,^ a French merchant of respectability long 
settled m Athens, asserted with the most amusing gravity, 
“ Sir, they are the same canaille that existed in ilie days 
of Themistocles > ” an alarming remark to the “ Laudatoi 
temporis acti ” The ancients banished Themistocles , the 
moderns cheat Monsieur Roque, thus gieat men have ever 
been treated * 

In short, all the Franks who are fixtuies, and most of the 
Englishmen, Germans, Danes, etc , of passage, came over 
by degiees to their opinion, on much the same grounds that 
a Turk in England would condemn the nation by wholesale, 
because he was wronged by his lacquey, and overcharged 
by his washerwoman 

Certainly it was not a little staggering when the Sieurs 
Fauvel and Lusieri, the tivo greatest demagogues of the day, 
who divide between them the power of Peiicles and the 
popularity of Cleon, and puzzle the poor Waywode with 
perpetual differences, agreed m the utter condemnation, 
“ nulla virtute redemptum” (Juvenal, hb i Sat iv line 2), 
of the Greeks in general, and of the Athenians m particular 
For my own humble opinion, I am loth to hazard it, knowing 
as I do, that there be now m MS no less than five tours 
of the first magnitude, and of the most threatening aspect, 
all m typographical array, by persons of wit and honour, 
and regular common-place books but, if I may say this, 
without ofience, it seems to me rather hard to declare so 
positively and pertinaciously, as almost everybody has 

I [For M Roque, see Itiniiaire de Pans & Jh iisalem 
(Envies Chatcanbi land, Pans, 1837, 11 258-266] 
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declared that the Greeks, because they are very bad ^\lll 
ne\er be better 

Eton and Sonmm* ha\e led us astray by their panegyrics 
and projects but on the other hand De Pauw and 
Thornton ha\e debased the Greeks beyond their dements 

The Greeks aviU never be independent they will never 
be sovereigns as heretofore and God forbid they ever 
should' but they may be subjects without being slaves 
Our colonies are not independent but they are free and 
industrious and such may Greece be hereafter 

At present like the Catholics of Ireland and the Jews 
throughout the world and such other cudgelled and hetero 
do\ people they suffer all the moral and physical ills that 
can afflict humanity Their life is a struggle against truth 
they are VICIOUS in their own defence They are so unused 
to kindness that when they occasionally meet with it they 
look upon It with suspicion as a dog often beaten snaps at 
your fingers if you attempt to caress him They ire 
ungrateful notoriously abominably ungrateful ' —this is the 
general cry Now in the name of Nemesis ' for what are 
they to be grateful^ \\here is the human being that ever 
conferred a benefit on Greek or Greeks^ They are to be 
grateful to the Turks for their fetters and to the Franks for 
their broken promises and lying counsels They are to be 
grateful to the artist who engraves their rums and to the 
antiquary who carries them away to the traveller whose 
janissary flogs them and to the scnbbler whose journal 
abuses them This is the amount of their obligations to 
foreigners 

I [William Eton published (1798-1809) A Survey of the 
Turkish Finiite m which he advocated the cause of Greel 
independence Sonnini de Manoncourt (1751-181 ) another 
ardent phil Hellenist published his Voyage en Gnce et en 
Turguie m 1801 ] 

[Cornelius de Pauw (I 7 jS>-i/ 99 ) Dutch historian pub 
hshed ini787 RecherchesphtlosophtguessurlesCrecs Byron 
reflects upon his paradoxes and superficiality m Note II 
infra Thomas Thornton published in 1807 a work entitled 
Present State of Turkey (see Note II tnfia) ] 
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II 

Franciscan Convent, Aehens, Jamimy 23, 1811 ^ 

Amongst the remnants of the barbarous policy of the 
earlier ages, are the traces of bondage which yet exist in 
different countries , whose inhabitants, however divided in 
religion and manners, almost all agree in oppression 

The English have at last compassionated their negroes, 
and under a less bigoted government, may probably one 
day release their Catholic brethren , but the interposition 
of foreigners alone can emancipate the Greeks, who, othei- 
wise, appear to have as small a chance of redemption from 
the Turks, as the Jews have from mankind in general 

Of the ancient Greeks we know more than enough , at 
least the younger men of Europe devote much of their time 
to the study of the Greek writers and history, which would 
be more usefully spent in mastering their o^vn Of the 
moderns, we are perhaps more neglectful than they deserve , 
and while ever)' man of any pretensions to learning is tiring 
out his youth, and often his age, m the study of the language 
and of the harangues of the Athenian demagogues in favour 
of freedom, the real or supposed descendants of these sturdy 
republicans are left to the actual tyranny of their masters, 
although a very slight effort is required to strike off their 
chains 

To talk, as the Greeks themselves do, of their rising again 
to their pristine superiority, would be ridiculous as the rest 
of the world must resume its barbarism, after reasserting 
the sovereignty of Greece but there seems to be no very 
great obstacle, except in the apathy of the Franks, to their 
becoming an useful dependency, or even a free state, with 
a proper guarantee , — under correction, however, be it 
spoken, for many and well-informed men doubt the prac- 
ticability even of this 

The Greeks have never lost their hope, though they are 
now more divided in opinion on the subject of their probable 

1 [The MSS of Hints ftovi Hoi ace and The Curse of 
Minerva are dated, “Athens, Capuchin Convent, March 12 
and March 17, 1811” Proof B of Hints from Horace is 
dated, “Athens, Franciscan Convent, March 12, 1811” 
Writing to Hodgson, November 14, 1810, he says, “I am 
living alone in the Franciscan monastery with one ‘fria; ' 
(a Capuchin of course) and one ‘ fric; ’ (a bandy-legged 
Turkish cook) ’ (Tetters, i 8 g 8 , 1 307)] 
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deliverers Religion Kcomiaends the Russians but thej 
have twice been deceived and abandoned by that power and 
the dreadful lesson thej received after the Muscovite deser 
tion m the Moreahas never been forgotten The French 
they c t of Europe 

will p continental 

Greec succour as 

they have ver> lately possessed themselves of the Ionian 
republic Corfu excepted* But whoever appear with arms 
m their hands will be welcome and when that day arrives 
Heaven have mercy on the Ottomans they cannot expect 
it from the Giaours 

But instead of considering vvbat they have been and 
speculating on what they may be let us look at them as 
they are 

And here it is impossible to reconcile the contrariety of 
Minions some particularly the merchants decrying the 
Greeks m the strongest language others generally travellers 
turning periods m their eulogy and publishing very curious 
speculations grafted on their former state which can have 
no more effect on their present lot, than the existence of the 
Incas on the future fortunes of Peru 

One very ingenious person terms them the natural allies 
of Englishmen ” another no less ingenious will not allow 
them to be the allies of anybody and denies their very 
descent from the ancients a third more ingenious than 
either builds a Greek empire on a Russian foundation and 
realises (on paper) all the chimeras of Catharine II As to 
the question of their descent what can it import whether the 
Mamotes^ are the lineal Laconians or not ' or the present 
Athenians as indigenous as the bees of Hymettus or as the 

1 [The Ionian Islands with the exception of Corfu and 
Paxos fell into the hands of the English in 1809 1810 
Paxos was captured in 1814 but Corfi) which had been 
blockaded by Napoleon was not surrendered till the restora 
tion of the Bourbons in 1815 J 

2 [The Mamotes or Miinates who take their name from 
Mama near Cape Tienaron were the Highlanders of the 
Morea remarkable for their love of violence and plunder 
but also for their frankness and independence Pedants 
have termed the Mainates descendants of the ancient 
Spartans but they must be either descended from the 
Helots or from the Pcnoikoi To an older genealogy they 
can have no pretension — ¥iTi]a.y ^9 fftstary Greece 1877 
V 113 VI 6J 

VOL II o 
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grasshoppers, to n Inch the} once likened themsch cs ’ What 
Englishman cares if he be of a Danish, Saxon, Norman, oi 
Trojan blood ^ or iiho, except a Welshman, is afflicted mth 
a desire of being descended from Caractacus ^ 

The poor Greeks do not so much abound m the good 
things of this ivoild, as to render o\cn their claims to 
antiquity an object of env}' , it is ver} cruel, then, in Mr. 
Thornton to disturb them in the possession of all that time 
has left them, viz their pedigree, of which they arc the 
more tenacious, as it is all they can call their own It would 
be worth while to publish together, and compare, the works 
of Messis Thornton and Dc Pauw, Eton and Sonnini , 
paiadox on one side, and prejudice on the other Mr. 
Thornton conceives himself to have claims to public con- 
fidence from a fourteen years’ residence at Pera , perhaps 
he may on the subject of the Turks, but this can give him 
no more insight into the real state of Greece and her inhabi- 
tants, than as many years spent in Wapping into that of the 
Western Highlands 

The Greeks of Constantinople live in Fanal , ‘ and if Mr 
Thornton did not oftener cross the Golden Horn than his 
brother merchants are accustomed to do, I should place no 
great reliance on his information I actually heard one of 
these gentlemen boast of their little general intercourse w ith 
the city, and assert of himself, with an air of triumph, that he 
had been but four times at Constantinople in as many j ears 

As to Mr Thornton’s voyages in the Black Sea vwth 
Greek v essels, they gav'C him the same idea of Greece as a 
cruise to Berwick in a Scotch smack would of Johnny Groat’s 
house Upon what grounds then does he arrogate the right 
of condemning by wholesale a body of men of w hom ho can 
know little ? It is rather a curious circumstance that Mr 
Thornton, who so lavishly dispraises Pouqueville on ev erj" 
occasion of mentioning the Turks, has } et recourse to him 
as authority on the Greeks, and terms him an impartial 
observer Now, Dr Pouqueville is as little entitled to that 
appellation as Mr Thornton to confer it on him 

The fact is, we are deplorably m want of infoimation on the 
subject of the Greeks, and in particular their literature , nor 
is there any probability of our being better acquainted, till 
our intercourse becomes more intimate, or their independence 

I [The Fanal, or Phandr, is to the left, Pera to the right, of 
the Golden Horn “The water of the Golden Horn, which 
flows between the city and the suburbs, is a line of separation 
seldom transgressed by the Frank residents ’’—TV^wA- tn 
A Idania, ii 208 ] 
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conhrmed The relations of passing travellers are as little to 
be depended on as the in\ectives of angry factors but till 
something more can be attained we must be content with 
the little to be acquired from similar sources * 

However defective these may be they are preferable to 
the parodoxes of men who have read superficiallj of the 
ancients and seen nothing of the modems such as De 
Pauw who when he asserts that the British breed of 
horses is ruined by Newmarket and that the Spartans^ were 

I A word en passant with Mr Thornton and Dr 
Pouqueville who have been guilty between them of sadl) 
clipping the Sultan s Turkish * 

Dr Pouqueville tells a Jong stoiy of a Moslem who 
swallowed corrosive sublimate in such quantities that he 
acquired the* name of Suleyman Yeyen 1 e quoth the 
Doctor Suleyman the eater of corrosive sublimate 
Aha thinks Mr Thornton (angry with the Doctor for the 
fiftieth time) have I caught you? f— Then m a note 
twice the thickness of the Doctor’s anecdote he questions 
the Doctor’s proficiency m the Turkish tongue and hts 
veracity m his own — For observes Mr Thornton fafter 
inflicting on us the tough participle of a Turkish verb) it 
means nothing more than Suleyman the eater and quite 
cashiers the supplementary sublimate Now both are 
right and both are wrong If Mr Thornton when he next 
resides fourteen years in the factory will consult his 
Turkish dictionary or ask any of bis Stamboline acquaint 
ance he will discover that ituleyman yeyen put together 
discreetly mean the S-wallov/er of sublimate without any 
Suleyman m the case Suleyma signi^ mg corrostv 
sublimate and not being a proper name on this occasion 
although it be an orthodor name enough with the addition 
of « After Mr Thorntons frequent hints of profound 
Onentahsm he might have found this out before he sang 
such pieans over Dr Pouqueville 

After this I think Travellers versus Factors shall be 
our motto though the above Mr Thomton has condemned 
hoc genus omne for mistake and misrepresentation 
Ne Sutor ultra crepidam No merchant beyond his 
bales NB For the benefit of Mr Thornton Sutor is 
not a proper name 

hecherches Phtlosophtqttes sur les Crees 1787 1 155 

[For Pouqueville s story of the thiriakis or opium 
eaters see Voyage en Morie 1805 ti 126] 

Present State of Turkey it 17^] 
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co\\aids in the field, ^ betrays an equal kno\\ ledge of English 
horses and Spartan men His philosophical observ ations ” 
have a much better claim to the title of “ poetical ” It could 
not be expected that he who so liberally condemns some of 
the most celebrated institutions of the ancient, should have 
mercy on the modcni Greeks , and it fortunatcl) happens, 
that the absurdity of his hypothesis on their forefathers 
lefutes his sentence on themsch cs 

Let us trust, then, that, m spite of the prophecies of Dc 
Pauw, and the doubts of Mr Thornton, there is a reasonable 
hope of the redemption of a race of men, who, whatever may 
be the errors of their religion and policy, have been amply 
punished by three centuries and a half of captmty 

III2 ^ 

Athens, Franciscan convent, JJ/mc/i 17, iSii. 

“ I must have some talk with this learned Theban ’ ° 

borne time after my letum from Constantinople to this 
city I leceived the thirt) ‘first number of the Edinbwqh 
Review as a gieat fav our, and certainly at this distance an 
acceptable one, from the captain of an English fngatc oft 
Salamis In that number. Art 3, containing the rev lew of 
a French translation of Strabo,'' theie arc introduced some 
remarks on the modem Greeks and their literature, with a 

1 [De Pauw {liccli PJnl sin Its Giccs, 17SS, 11 293), m re- 
peating Plato’s statement {Laches, 191), that the Lacedemo- 
nians at Platea first fled from the Persians, and then, w'hcn the 
Persians were broken, turned upon them and won the battle, 
misapplies to them the term Opao-uBciAoi (Arist , Eth Nic , ni 
9 7)— men, that is, w'ho affect the hero, but pla) the poltroon j 

2 [Attached as a note to line 562 0/ Hints fi 0111 Horace 
{MS M)^ 

3 [“ I’ll talk a word with this same learned Theban ” 

Shakespeaie, King Lcai , act 111 sc 4, line 150] 

4 For April, 1810 vol xvi pp SSi^S'\ 

5 [Diamant or Adamantius Coray (1748-1833), scholar and 
phil-Hellemst, declaied his views on the future of the Greeks in 
the preface to a translation of Beccaria Boncsani’s treatise, 
Du Dehtti e dellc Pene (1764), which was published in Pans 
in 1802 He began to publish his Bibhoihcguc Hellimqnc, 
in 17 volSjin 1805 He was of Chian parentage, but was 
horn at Smyrna Koparj AvTo^toypa^ta, Athens, 1891 ] 
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short account of Conj a co innslator m the French 
\ersion On those remarks 1 mean to ground a few obser 
^Titions and the spot where I now wTite will I hope be 
sufficient excuse for introducing them m a work in some 
degree connected inth the subject Cony the most ceJe 
brated of lutng Greeks at least among the h ranks was bom 
at Scio (m the Aevteuf Sm>7na is stated I lia%c reason to 
think incorrcctlj) and besides the translation of Rcccana 
and other works mentioned bj the Reviewer has published 
a lexicon m Romaic and French if I maj trust the assurance 
of some Danish travellers !ilcl> amved from Pans but the 
latest HC have seen here in French and Greek is that of 
Gregorj Zolikogloou* Coraj has recently been involved 
in an unpleasant controversy with M Gail a I arisian 
commentator and editor of some translations from the Greek 
poets in coiTsequcnce of the Institute having awarded him 
the prize for his v crsion of Hippocrates n p\ vSirw etc to 
the disparagement and consequent!) displeasure of the said 
Gail To hjs exertions hterar) and pairiotic great praise 
IS undoubtedly due but a part of that praise ought not to 
he withheld from the two brothers Zosimado (merchants 
settled m Leghorn) who sent him to Pans and maintained 
him for the express purpose of elucidating the ancient and 

X I have in my possession an excellent lexicon rp(yx»>cv 
which I reccii ed in exchange from S G — Esq for a small 
gem m) antiquarian friends have never forgotten it or 
foremen me 

^ {tn^y rp{y\u<raov ryit foXXortif ItoX ijr xal Petft mjt 

ffaA/»fTov KTA. 3voIs Vienna 1790 B> Gcorgic Vcndoti 
(Bentotes or Bendotes) of Joanma The book was m Hob 
house’s possession m 1854.J 

In Gail s pamphlet ngainst Corav he talks of throwing 
the insolent Hellenist out of the windows On this a French 
critic exclaims Ah my God ' throw an Hellenist out of the 
window I what sacrilege * It certainly would be a scnous 
business for those authors who dwell m the acttcs but I 
have quoted the passage merely to prove the similarity of 
style among the controv crsnlists of all polished countries 
London or Edinburgh could hardly parallel this Parisian 
ebullition 

[Jean Baptiste Gail (1755-18 9) Professor of Greek m 
the College de France published m 1810 a quarto volume 
entitled Kiclamnliof s d y B Gatl et obs naitons sur 
I opinion en virtu de laquelle le jun— propose dc d center un 
pnx f Af Coray i rexcluston de la chasse de A nophon du 
Thitcydide etc grec latin fran^ats etc} 
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adding to the modern, researches of his country men Cora} , 
however, is not considered by his countr^Tnen equal to some 
who in cd m the tw o last centuries , more particularly 
Doiothcus of Mitjlenc,* whose Hellenic writings are so much 
esteemed by the Greeks, that Melctius- terms him “Mcr^ rhy 
OovKvdlSr]i> ;col ^evoipui’ra fipiffror 'EW'ljyb.i' ” (p 324> JZcclCStClS- 

iical History, iv ) 

Panagiotes Kodrikas, the translator of rontcncllc, and 
Kamarascs,** who translated Ocellus Lucanus on the 
Universe into French, Chnstodoulus,' and more particular!} 
Psahda,® whom I hare conversed with in Joannina, arc also 
in high repute among their literati The last*mentioncd 
has published m Romaic and Latin a work on True 
Happiness, dedicated to Catherine II But Pol}Zois,® who 

1 [DorothcusofMit}lcne({l sivtccnth centur}), Archbishop 
of Monembasia (Anghce “ Malmsey ), on the south-east coast 
of Laconia, was the author of a Univeisal Histoiy 
'l<rTopiK(Sy, K T A ), edited b} A Tzigaras, Venice, 1637, 4 to 3 

2 [Melctius of Janina (1661-1714) was Archbishop of 
Athens, 1703-14 His principal work is Ancient and 
Modem Gcog) aphy, Venice, 1728, fol He also wrote an 
Ecclesiastical History, in four ^ols , Vienna, 17S3-95 ] 

3 [Panagios (Panagiotes) Kodrikas, Professor of Greek at 
Pans, published at Vienna, m 1794, a Greek translation 
of Fontenelle’s Entjeticns sin la Phn aliti dcs Mondes 
John Camarases, a Constantinopohtan, translated into 
Flench the apocryphal treatise, De Univosi Naim a, 
attributed to Ocellus Lucanus, a P}thagorcan philosopher, 
who IS said to liaie flourished m Lucania in the fifth 
century B C ] 

4 [Chnstodoulos, an Acarnanian, published a woik, nepi 
4’iAo(r30ou, iH\o<ro^ias, ^vcriicwy, tileraipvcriKuy, k t A , at Vienna, 
m 1786 ] 

5 [Athanasius Psahdas published, at kienna, m 1791, a 
sceptical work entitled, Tme Fcltciiy (’AAijeljs EvSaijuoi'ia) 
“Very learned, and foil of quotations, but written m false 
taste” — MS M He was a schoolmaster at Janina, where 
Byron and Hobhouse made his acquaintance — “the onl} 
person,” says Hobhouse, “ I cvei saw' who had what might 
be called a library, and that aver} small one ’ {Ti avcls in 
Albania, etc , 1 508) ] 

6 [Hobhouse mentions a patriotic poet named Poly- 
zois, “the new Tyrteeus,” and gives, as a specimen of his 
work, “a w'ar-song of the Greeks in Egypt, fighting in the 
cause of Freedom” — Travels m Albania, etc, 1 507, 11 

6,7 3 
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IS stated by the Reviewer to be the only modern except 
Cora> nho has distinguished himself by a knonledge of 
Hellenic if he be the Polyzois Lampamtziotes of Yanma 
who has published a number of editions in Romaic was 
neither more nor less than an itinerant \ender of books 
wth the contents of which he had no concern beyond his 
name on the title pa^e placed there to secure his property 
in the publication and he ivas moreover % man utterly 
destitute of scholastic acquirements As the name however 
IS not uncommon some other Polyzois may have edited the 
Epistles of Aristoenetus 

It IS to be regretted that the system of continental blockade 
has closed the few channels through which the Greeks 
received their publications particularly Venice and Trieste 
Even the common grammars for children are become too 
dear for the lower orders Amongst their original works the 
Geography of Meletius Archbishop of Athene and a multi 
tude of theological quartos and poetical pamphlets are to be 
met wth their grammars and lexicons of two three and 
four languages are numerous and excellent Their poetry js 
in rhyme The most singular piece I have lately seen is a 
satire in dialogue between a Russian English and French 
traveller and the Waywode of Wallachia (or Blackbey as 
they term him) an archbishop a merchant ’ and Cogia 
Bachi (or pnmite) m succe sion to all of whom under we 
Turks the writer attributes their present degeneracy Their 
songs are sometimes pretty ana pathetic but their tunes 
generally unpleising to the ear of a Frank the best is the 
famous a ^ itTjtw Exx< « by the unfortunate Riga 
But from a catalogue of more than sixty authors now before 
me only fifteen can be found who have touched on any 
theme except theology 

I am intrusted with a commission by a Greek of Athens 
named Marmarotoun to make arrangements if possible for 
pnnting in London a translation of Bartbelemis AnacJiarsis 
m Romaic as he has no other opportunity unless he 
dispatches tht ’IIS to Vienna by the Black Sea and 
Danube 


1 [By Blackbey is meant Bey of Vlack, t e Wallachia 
{Ste a. Translalton oi this satire in dialogue — Remarks 
on the Romaic etc Poetical Works 1891 p 793)] 

3 [Constantine Rhigas (born 1753) the author of the 
original of Byron s Sons of the Greeks arise was handed 
over to the Turks by the Austnans and shot at Belgrade in 
1793 by the orders of Ah Pacha] 
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There js a shp of the pen and it can only be a slip of the 
pen in p 58 No ji ot Edinburgh I^evtew nhere these 
words occur ‘We are told that when the capital of the 
East jielded to Solyman — It may be presumed that this 
last uord will m a future edition be altered to Mahomet II ' 
The ladies of Constantinople it seems at that period spoke 
a dialect which would not ha\e disgraced the lips of in 
Athenian " I do not know how that might be but am sorry 
to sa> that the ladies m general and the Athenians m 
particular are much altered being far from choice either 

I In a former number of the 1808 it 

is observed Lord Byron passed some of his early years m 
Scotland where he might have learned that fttbroch does 
not mean a bagpipe any more than duet means a pddle 
Quen — Was it m Scotland that the young gentlemen of 
the Edinburgh revtejj learned that Solyrnan means \fahomet 
JI any more than cniiasm means tttfalltbthiy ^ — but thus 

It IS 

Casdimus mque \ icem praebemus crura sagittis 

Persius Sat iv 42 

The mistake seemed so completely a lapse of the pen (from 


I 

m the Edinburgh Review much facetious eicultaiion on all 
such detections particularly a recent one where words and 
syllables are subjects of disquisition and transposition and 
the above-mentioned parallel passage in my own case irre 
sistibly propelled me to hmt how much easier it is to be 
cntical than correct Dae: gentlemen hating enjo>ed manj 
a triumph on such victories will hardly begrudge me a slight 
ovation for the present 

[At the endof thereviewof /faroW February i8i- 

(xiK, 476) the editor inserted a ponderous retort to this 
harmless and good natured chaff To those strictures 
of the noble author we feel no inclination to trouble our 
readers with any reply wc shall merely ob erve that if 
we viewed with astonishment the immeasurable fury with 
which the minor poet received the innocent pleasantry and 
moderate castigation of our remarks on his first publication 
we now feel nothing but pity for the strange irritability of 
temperament which can still cherish a pnvate resentment for 
such a cause or wish to perpetuate memory of personalities 
as outrageous as fo have been injurious only to their 
authors J 
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in their dialect or expressions, as the nhole Attic race arc 
barbarous to a pioverb — 

“"D ' hOrivat, vpdm) 

’ll yatSdpovs Tpc'^eis rdpa, ” ’ 

In Gibbon, \ol \ p i6i, is the following sentence — '‘The 
vulgar dialect of the city was gross and barbarous, though 
the compositions of the church and palace sometimes afifected 
to copy the purity of the Attic models ” Whatever may be 
asserted on the subject, it is difficult to conccne that the 
“ladies of Constantinople,” in the reign of the last Caesar, 
spoke a purer dialect than Anna Comnena - wrote, three 
centuries before and those royal pages are not esteemed 
the best models of composition, although the princess yKurrav 
elx**' ’AKPlBfTS ’ArTiKifouirai’ In the Fanal, and in Yanina, 
the best Greek is spoken in the latter there is a flourishing 
school under the direction of Psahda 

There is now in Athens a pupil of Psahda’s, uho is making 
a tour of obsen'ation through Greece he is intelligent, and 
better educated than a fcllou -commoner of most colleges 
I mention this as a proof that the spirit of inquiiy is not 
dormant among the Greeks 

The Reviewer mentions Mi Wright,'* the aulhoi of the 
beautiful poem Ho/a lomccc, as qualified to give details 
of these nominal Romans and degenerate Greeks , and also 
of their language but Mr Wright, though a good poet and 
an able man, has made a mistake where he states the 
Albanian dialect of the Romaic to approximate nearest 
to the Hellenic , for the Albanians speak a Romaic as 
notoriously corrupt as the Scotch of Aberdeenshire, or the 
Italian of Naples Yanina, (where, next to the Fanal, the 
Greek is purest,) although the capital of Ah Pacha’s dominions, 
IS not m Albania, but Epirus , and beyond Delvinachi in 
Albania Proper up to Argj'rocastro and Tepaleen (beyond 
which I did not advance) they speak worse Greek than even 
the Athenians I \vas attended for a year and a half by tw o 
of these singular mountaineers, -whose mother tongue is 

1 [“ O Athens, first of all lands, w'hy in these latter daA s 
dost thou nourish asses ? ”J 

2 [Anna Comnena (1083-1 148), daughter of Alexis I , wrote 
the Alexiad, a history of her father’s leign ] 

3 [Zonaras {Annales, B 240), hb mii cap 26, A 4 
Venice, 1729] 

4 English Balds, etc, line 877 Poems, 1898,1 366 
note I ] 
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Illync and I never heard them or their countr>Tnen (whom 
I have seen not only at home but to the amount of twenty 
thousand in the army of Velj Pacha praised for their 
Greek but often laughed at for their provincial barbarisms 
I have m m> possession about twenty five letters amongst 
which some from the Bey of Connth ivntten to me by 
Notaras the Cogia Bachi and others by the dragoman of 
the Caimacam of the Morea (which last governs in Vely 
Pachas absence) are said to be favourable specimens of 
their epistolary style I also received some at Constanti 
nople from private persons written in a most hyperbolical 
style but in the true antique character 
The Reviewer proceeds after some remarks on the tongue 
in Its past and present state to a paradox (page 59) on the 
great mischief the knowledge of his own language has done 
to Coray who it seems is less likely to understand the 
ancient Greek because he is perfect master of the modem * 
Thi observation follow a paragraph recommending in 
explicit terms the study of the Romaic as a povverfiil 
auxiliary not only to tfie traveller and foreign merchant 
but also to the classical scholar in short to every body 
except the only person who can be thoroughly acquainted 
with Its uses and by a panty of reasoning our omi language 
IS conjectured to be probablymore attainable by foreigners 
than by ourselves ’ Now I am inclined to think that a 
Dutch Tyro in our tongue (albeit himself of Saxon blood) 
would be sadly perplexed with Sir Tristram * or any other 
given 4uchinleck MS with or without a grammar or 
glossary and to most apprehensions it seems evident that 
none but a native can acquire a competent far less complete 
knowledge of our obsolete idioms We may give the critic 
credit for his ingenuity but no more believe him than we 
do Smollett s Lismabago* who maintains that the purest 
English IS spoken in Edmbuigh That Coray may err is 
V erj possible but if he does the fault is m the man rather 
than in his mother tongue which is as it ought to be of 
the greatest aid to the native student — Here the Reviewer 

I [For Vely Paclia the son of Ah Pacha Vizier of the 
Morea see Letters 189S 1 .48 note i ] 

[The Caimacam was the deputy or lieutenant of the 
grand Virier ] 

3 [Scott published Sir Tnstrtm a Metrical Romance of 
the Thirteenth Century by Thomas of Ercildoun in 1804.] 

4 [Captain Lismahago aparadoxical and pedantic Scotch 
man the favoured suitor of Miss Tabitha Bramble m 
Smollett s Expedition of I^ufnpkty Clttker'^ 
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proceeds lo business on Strabo’s translators, and here I close 
my remarks 

Sir W Drummond, Mr Hamilton, Lord Aberdeen, Dr 
Clarke, Captain Leake, Mr Cell, Mr Walpole,’ and many 
others now m England, ha\c all the requisites to furnish 
details of this fallen people Tiie fci\ obsenvations I ha\c 
offered I should have left where I made them, had not the 
article m question, and above all the spot where I read it, 
induced me to advert to those pages, which the advantage of 
my present situation enabled me lo clear, or at least to make 
the attempt 

I have endeavoured to waive the personal feelings which 
rise in despite of me m touching upon anj part of the 
Edtnbmqh Review j not from a wish to conciliate the favour 
of Its wTiters, or to cancel the remembranee of a syllable 
I have formerly published, but simply from a sense of the 
impropriety of mixing up priv'ate resentments with a dis- 
quisition of the present kind, and more particularly at this 
distance of time and place 


Addition \L Note on hie Turks 

The difficulties of travelling in Turkey have been much 
exaggerated, or rather have considerably diminished, of late 

I [Sii William Drummond (1780^-1828) published, 
aha, A Review of the Govei nment of Athens and Sfaitn, 
in 179s j nnd Hci citlaiicnsm, an A? chaological and Philo- 
logical Disscitation containing a Maniiscnpt found at 
Hei cnlaneuvi, in conjunction with the Rev Robeit Walpole 
(see letter to Harness, Decembei 8, 1811 See Letters, 1898, 
11 79, note 3) 

For Aberdeen and Hamilton, see English Baids, etc, 
line 509 Poetical Works, 1898, 1 336, note 2, and Childe 
Harold, Canto II siipplementaiy stan2as, ibid , 11 108 

Edward Daniel Clarke, LL D (1769-1822), published 
Travels zn Vaiious Count? ics, 1S10-1823 (rude ante, p 172, 
note 7) 

For Leake, vide ante, p 174, note i 

For Cell, see English Baids, etc, line 1034, note i 
Poetical Woiks, 1898, 1 379 

The Rev Robert Walpole (1781-1856), in addition to his 
share in Hercnlanensia, completed the sixth volume of 
Clarke’s Travels, which appeared in 1823 ] 
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years The Massulmans have been beaten into a Kind of 
sullen Civility ^ery comfortable to vo>agcrs 

It IS hazardous to say much on the subject of Turks and 
Turkej Since it is possible to live amongst them tnenty 
) ears without acquiring information at least from thcmselv cs 
As far as m) ovvn slight experience carried me I hiv c no 
complaint to make but am indebted for man> ciiihtics (I 
might almost sa> for friendship) and much hospitahtj to 
All Pacha his son Vcl> Pacha of the Morci and several 
others of high rank in the provinces SuJejman 'Igaj late 
Governor of Athens and now of Thebes was a don >/tjafit 
and as social a being as ever sit cross legged at a tray or i 
table Dunngthecamival when our English party n ere mas 
querading both himself and his successor were more happy 
to receive masK^" than any dowager m Grosvenor square ‘ 
On one occasion of his supping at the convent his fnend 
and visitor the Cadi of Thebes was earned from table 
perfectly qualified for any club in Chnstendom while the 
worthy vVaywode himself triumphed m his fall 
In all money transactions with the Moslems I ever found 
the strictest honour the highest disinterestedness In^ns 
acting business with them there arc none of those dirty 
peculations under the name of interest difference of exchange 
commission etc etc uniformly found m apply ing to a Greek 
consul to cash bills even on the first houses m I era 
With regard to presents an established custom m the 
East you will rarely find yourself a loser as one north 
acceptance is generally returned by another of similar value 
— a horse or a shawl 

In the capital and at court the citizens and courtiers arc 
formed m the same school with those of Christianity but 
there docs not exist a more honourable friendly ana high 
spinted character than the true Turkish provincial Aga or 
Moslem country gentleman It is not meant here to desig 
nate the governors of towns but those Agas who by a kind 
of feudal tenure possess lands and houses, of more or less 
extent m Greece and Asia Minor 
The lower orders are m as tolerable discipJmc as the 
rabble in countries with greater pretensions to civilisation 
A Moslem m walking the streets of our country towns would 
be more incommoded in England than a Frank in a similar 
situation m Turkey Regimentals are the be t travelling dress 

1 [Compare £n^/ts/iBardf c/e f line 6 S 5 note ^ Poetical 
Works 1898 1 349] 

2 [The judge of a town or viUage^the Spanish alcalde — 
N Png Diet art Cadi ] 
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The best accounts of the religion and different sects of 
Islamism maybe found in D’Ohsson’s* French, of their 
manners^ etc, perhaps in Thornton’s Fnglish Ihc Otto- 
mans, ujth all their defects, arc not a people to be despised 
Equal at least to the Spaniards, the\ arc superior to the 
Portuguese If It be difficult to pronounce what thej arc, 
we can at least say what they arc not they arc 7 tol treacher- 
ous, they arc cowardly, thc\ do nol burn heretics, they 
arc not assassins, nor has an enemy ad\anccd to fl'cis 
capital They arc faithful to their sultan till he becomes 
unfit to go\ern, and dc\out to their God without an inquisi- 
tion Were they drnen from St Sophia to-morrow, and 
the French oi Russians enthroned in their stead, it would 
become a question whether Europe would gain by the ex- 
change England would ccrtainh be the loser 

With icgard to that ignorance of which they are so 
gencralh, and sometimes justh accused, it may be doubted, 
always excepting France and England, m what useful points 
of knowledge they arc excelled by other nations Is it in the 
common arts of life ? In their manufactures ^ Is a Turkish 
sabrc’infcnor to a Toledo^ or is a Turk worse clothed or 
lodged, or fed and taught, than a Spaniard ^ Arc their 
Pachas worse educated than a Grandee’ or an EfTcndi- 
than a Knight of St Jago ’ I think not 

I remember Mahmout, the grandson of Ah Pacha, asking 
whether my fellow -traxcllcr and myself were in the upper or 
lower House of Pailiamcnt Now, this question from a boy 
of ten years old proved that his education had not been 
neglected It may' be doubted if an English boy at that age 
knows the diffeicnce of the Divan from a College of Derv ises , 
but I am very sure a Spaniard does not How little Mah- 
mout, suiroundcd as he had been entirely by his Turkish 
tutors, had learned that there xv as such a thing as a Parliament, 
It w'ere useless to conjecture, unless x\c suppose that his 
instructors did not confine his studies to the Koran 

In all the mosques there are schools established, which 

1 [Mouradja D’Ohsson (1740-1804), an Armenian by 
biith, spent many years at Constantinople as Swedish envoy 
He published at Pans (1787-90, tw^o vols fol ) his Tableau 
gt/itral dc re 7 )ipuc Otho 7 /ia 7 i, a xvork still regarded as the 
chief authority on the subject ] 

2 [“Eflendi,” derived from the Greek avOevTtjs, through 
the Romaic a^lyTt]s, an “absolute master,” is a title borne 
by distinguished civilians 

The Spanish order of St James of Compostella was 
founded circ AD 1170] 
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are very regularly attended and the poor are taught with 
out the church of Turkey being put into peril I believe the 
system IS not yet printed (though there is such a thing as a 
Turkish press and books printed on the late military institu 
tion of the Nizam Gedtdd) • nor have I heard whether the 
Mufti and the Mollas have subscribed or the Caimacan and 
the Tefterdar taken the alarm for fear the ingenuous youth 
of the turban should be taught not to pray to God their 
way The Greeks also — a kind of Eastern Irish papists — 
have a college of their own at Maynooth — no at Haivali 
where the heterodox receive much the same kind of coun 
tenance from the Ottoman as the Catholic college from the 
English legislature Who shall then aftirm that the Turks 
are ignorant bigots when they thus evince the exact proper 
tion of Chnstian chanty which ib tolerated in the most 
prosperous and orthodox of all possible kingdoms? But 
though they allow all this they mil not suffer the Greeks to 
participate m their privileges no let them fight their battles 
and pay their haratch. (taxes) be drubbed in this world and 
damned m the next And shall we then emancipate our 
Irish Helots? Mahomet forbid 1 We should then b& bad 
Mussulmans and worse Chnstians at present we unite the 
best of both— Jesuitical faith and something not much 
inferior to Turkish toleration 


Appevdik 

Amongst an enslaved people obliged to have recourse to 
foreign presses even for their books of religion it is less to be 
wondered at that we find so few publications on general 
subjects than that we find any at all The whole number of 
the Greeks scattered up and down the Turkish empire and 
elsewhere may amount at most to three millions and yet 
for so scanty a number it is impossible to discover any 
nation vvith so great a proportion of books and their authors 
as the Greeks of the present century Aye but say the 
generous advocates of oppression who while they assert 

I [The Nizam Gedidd or new ordinance which aimed 
at remodelling the Turkish army on a quasi European 
system was promulgated by Selim III m 1808 

A mufti is an expounder a molla or mollah a 
superior judge of the sacred Moslem law The tefterdars 
or defterdars were provincial registrars and treasurers 
under the supreme defterdar or Chancellor of the Exchequer] 
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the ignoiance of the Gieeks, ivish to prevent them from dis- 
pelling It, “ ay, but these are mostly, if not all, ecclesiastical 
tiacts, and consequently good for nothing ” Well ' and pray 
what else can they write about ^ It is pleasant enough to 
hear a Frank, particularly an Englishman, who may abuse 
the government of his own country , or a Frenchman, who 
may abuse every government except his oivn, and who may 
range at will ovei every philosophical, religious, scientific, 
sceptical, or moral subject, sneering at the Greek legends 
A Greek must not write on politics, and cannot touch on 
science for want of instruction , if he doubts he is excom- 
municated and damned , therefore his countrymen are not 
poisoned with modern philosophy , and as to morals, thanks 
to the Turks ' there are no such things What then is left 
him, if he has a turn for scribbling^ Religion and holy 
biography , and it is natural enough that those who have so 
little m this life should look to the next It is no great 
wonder then, that in a catalogue now before me of fifty-five 
Greek writers, many of whom were lately living, not above 
fifteen should have touched on anything but religion The 
catalogue alluded to is contained m the tiventy-sixth chapter 
of the fourth volume of Meletius’ Ecclesiastical History 

[The above forms a preface to an Appendix, headed 
“ Remarks on the Romaic or Modem Greek Language, with 
Specimens and Translations,” which was printed at the end 
of the volume, after the “ Poems,” in the first and successive 
editions of Childe Haiold It contains (i) a “List of 
Romaic Authors (2) the “Greek War-Song,” AeCrf, HaiSes 
ray 'EWtiywy , (3) “Romaic Extracts,” of which the first, “a 
Satire in dialogue” {vide Note III supj d), is translated (see 
Epigrams, etc , v ol vi of the present issue) , (4) scene from 
'O Ko(f)6;'b (the Cafd), translated fiom the Italian of Goldoni 
by Spiridion Vlanti, with a “Translation,” (5) “Familiar 
Dialogues ” in Romaic and English , (6) “ Parallel Passages 
from St John’s Gospel ,” (7) “The Inscriptions at Orcho- 
menos from Meletius" (see Travels in Albania, etc, 1 
224) , (8) the “ Prospectus of a Translation of Anacharsis 
into Romaic, by my Romaic master, Marmaiotouri, vv'ho 
wished to publish it m England , ” (9) “ The Lord’s Prayer 
in Romaic ” and in Greek 

The Excursus, uhich is leraarkable rather for the evidence 
which it affords of Byron’s industry and 2eal for acquiring 
knowledge, than for the value or interest of the subject- 
matter, has been omitted from the present issue The 
“Remarks,” etc, are included m the “Appendix” to Loid 
Byron's Poetical Woiks, 1891, pp 792-797 (See, too, letter 
to Dallas, September 21, 1811 Letters, 11 43 )] 
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CANTO THE THIRD 


AUn que cette application tous forut k pnnscr k aotre cbose 
II n y a en vente d« remide que celm la et le temps —-LtitTet du 
Rot at Pnnst et de I>I D Alentbert [Letire c\\^i Seft ^ 1776] 


I rn ’ I I T'* ' I opher mathematician 

and ' II 1/1 I 1 I 'v lost his fnend Mile 
(Clai I I , > died May -3 1776 

Fredenck prescnbes qnelque probleme bten difficile dresoudre 
as a remedy for vain regrets {(Enarcs dc Fr^d-nc II Rot de 
Pnisse 1790 XU 64 6s)] 


VOL II 




INTRODUCTION TO THE THIRD CANTO 


The Third Canto of Chide Harold uas begTjn early jn May 
and finished at Ouchy near Lausanne on the '’7lh of June 
1816 Bjron made a fair copy of the first drift of his poem 
which had been scrawled on loose sheets and engaged the 
services of Claire (Jane Clairmont) to make a second 
transcription Her task was completed on the 4th of July 
The fair copy and Claires transcription remained in B>ron s 
keeping until the end of August or the beginning of Sep- 
tember when he consigned the transcription to his friend 
Mr Shelley and the fair copy to Scrope Davies with 
instructions to deljverthem to Murray (see Letters to Murray 
October 5 9 tS i8i6) Shelley landed at Portsmouth 
September 8 and on the iith of September he discharged 
his commission 

I was thrilled with delight yesterday writes Murray 
(September i ) by the announcement of Mr Shelley with 
the MS of Cht^de Harold I had no sooner got the quiet 
possession of It than trembling with auspicious hope I 
carried it to Mr Gifford He says that what you 
have heretofore published is nothing to this effort 
Never since my intimacy with Mr Gifford did I see him so 
heartily pleased or give one fiftieth part of the priise with 
one thousandth part of the warmth 
The correction of the press was undertaken by Gifford 
not without some remonstrance on the part of Shelley, who 
maintained that the revision of the proofs and the reten 
tion or alteration of certain particular passages had been 
entrusted to his discretion (Letter to Murray October 30 
1816) 
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When, if ever, Mr Davies, of “inaccurate memorj^” 
(Letter to Murray, December 4, 1816), discharged his trust 
IS a matter of uncertainty The “ origin hi MS ” (Byron’s “ fair 
copy ”) is not forthcoming, and it is improbable that Murray, 
who had stipulated (September 20) “for all the original 
MSS, copies, and scraps,” ever received it The “scraps” 
were sent (October 5) m the first instance to Geneva, and, 
after many wanderings, ultimately fell into the possession of 
Mrs Leigh, from whom they were purchased b'j the late 
Mr Munay 

The July number of the Qum io’ly Review (No xxx ) was 
still in the press, and, possibly, for this reason it was not till 
October 29 that Murray inserted the following advertisement 
in the Morning Chronicle “Lord Byron’s New Poems 
On the 23^* of November mil be published The Prisoners (j/f) 
of Chillon, a Tale and other Poems A Third Canto of Childe 
Harold ” But a rival was m the field The next day 
(October 30), in the same print, another advertisement 
appeared “ The R H Lot d Byi on's Pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land Printed for J J ohnston, Cheapside Of 
whom may be had, by the same author, a new ed (the third) 
of Fatewell to England with three other poems " 
It was, no doubt, the success of his first venture which had 
stimulated the “ Cheapside impostor,” as Byron called him, 
to forgery on a larger scale 

The controversy did not end there A second advertise- 
ment Chronicle, November 15) of “Lord BjTon’s 

Pilgrimage,” etc, stating that “the cop>nght of the work 
was consigned” to the Publisher “exclusively by the Noble 
Author himself, and for which he gives 500 guineas,” precedes 
Murray’s second announcement of 7 he Prisoners of Chillon, 
and the Third Canto of Childe Harold, in which he informs 
“ the public that the poems lately advertised are not written 
by Lord Byron The only bookseller at present authorised 
to print Lord Byron’s poems is Mr Murray ” Further 
precautions were deemed necessary. An injunction in 
Chancery ivas applied for by Byron’s agents and representa- 
tives (see, for a report of the case m the Mot mng Chronicle, 
November 28, 1816, Lettets, vol iv. Letter to Murray, 
December 9, 1816, note), and granted b^ the Chancellor, 
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Lord Eldon Strangely enough Sir Samuel Romtlly whom 
Bjron did not love was counsel for the plamliff 
In spjteof the injunction a volume entitled Lord Dyrotts 
Pil^rimat'e to the Holy Land a Poem m Two Cantos To 
which IS attached a fragment TheTempest wasissucdmi8i7 
It IS a dull and apparent!) serious production suggested 
b> but hardl) an imitation of Chtlde Harold The notes 
are desenptue of the scenery customs and antiquities of 
Palestine The Tempest on the other hand is a pared) and 
b) no means a bad pared) of B)Ton at hts w orst eq— 
There was a sternness in his c)e 
\Vhich chilled the soul — one knew not wh) — 


A thousand souls were centred there 
It IS possible that this Ptlgnmaqe was the genuine com 
position of some poetaster who failed to get his poems pub* 
hshed under his own name or it may have been the deliberate 
forgery of John Agg or Hewson Clarke or C F Lawler 
the Peter I mdar — Druids who were in Johnstons 

pa> and were prepared to compose pilgrimages to any land 
hoi) or unhol) which would bring grist to their cmplo>er^s 
mill (See the Advertisements at the end of Lori Borons 
Pilgrimage etc) 

The Third Canto was published not as announced on 
the 23td but on the i8lh of November Murray s auspicious 
hope” of success was amply fulfilled He wrote to Lord 
B)TOn on the 13th of December 1816 informing him that 
at a dinner at the Albion Tavern he had sold to the assembled 
booksellers 7000 of his Third Canto of Child Harold 
The reviews were for the most part laudator) Sir Walter 
Scott s find) tempered culogium {Qazrt Pev No xxxi 
October 1816 [published Februar) 11 1817]) and Jeffreys 
balanced and cautious appreciation {^Edtn Pev No hv 
December 1816 [publish^ February 14 1817J) have been 
reprinted m their collected works Both vintcr conclude 
with an aspiration— Jeffrey, that 

This puissant spirit 
Yet snail reascend 

Self raised and repossess its native scat ! ’ 
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ScoU, in the “icndcrcsL strain” of Virgilian inclodj — 
“ I decus, 1 nosli iim, mclioribiis ntcre falls ! 


NoiE ON MSS oi THE Third C\Nro 

[The following meniorandiim, in Bjron’s handwriting, is 
prefixed to the Tianscnption — 

“ This cop5 IS to be printed from — subject to comparison 
with the original MS (from which this is a transcription) 
m such parts as it may chance to be difficult to decypher in 
the following The notes m this copy arc more complete 
and extended than in the former — and there is also om 
stanza mote inserted and added to this, viz the 33d B 

Byron July loth, 1816 
Diodati, near Lake of Geneva ’ 

The “ original MS ” to which the memorandum refers is 
not foithcoming {ytdc ante, p 212), but the “scraps” 
arc now' m Mi Murray s possession Stanzas 1 -111 , and the 
lines beginning, “The castled Crag of Drachcnfels,” arc 
missing 

Claire’s Transciiption (C) occupies the first 119 pages of 
a substantial quarto volume Stanzas xxxiii and xcix -cv' 
and several of the notes are m Byron’s handwriting The 
same volume contains Sonnet on ChiUon, in Byron’s hand- 
wTiting , a transcription of the Pizsoncfs (sze) of Chzllozi (so, 
too, the advertisement in the Moz nzng Chz ozzzcle, October 29, 
1816), Sonnet, “Rousseau,” etc, in Byron’s handwriting, 
and transcriptions of Stanzas to , “ Though the day of 
my destiny’s over,” DazkzzesSj C/zzizchzlPs Gz'avOj The 
Dzeazn, The Incantatzon (Mazz/zed, act 11 sc i) , and 
Pz ozziethezis ] 
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Is thj face liVc thj mothers my fair duld I 
Adv ! sole daughter of mj house and heart? ' 

I [ If >ou turn over the earlier pagts of the Huntingdon 
peerage story you anil see how common a name Ada was m 
the earl) Plantagcnei days I found il m m> owm pedigree 
m the reigns of John and Henry It is short ancient 
vocalic and had been m m> family for which reasons 1 
gave It to my daughter —I etter to Murray Ravenna 
October 8 tS o 

The Honourable Augusta Ada IJyron was bom December 
lo 1815 was mamed July 8 i8j, to Uilliam king Noel 
(1803-1893) eighth Baron King created farl of Lovelace 
1838 and diw November '•7 i8> Fhen. were three 
children of the mamage— Viscount Ockham (d 186 ) the 
present Earl of Lovelace, and the Lady Anna Isabella Noel 
who was mimed to \\ ilirid Scawen Blunt Lsq in *869 
The Countess of Lovelace wrote a contributor to the 
Cxauuner December 4 183 was Ihorouglitv ongmal and 
the poets temperament was all that was hers, in common 
with her father Her genius for genius she possessed was 
not poenc but metaphysical and mathematical her mind 
having been in the constant practice of investigation and 
with rigour and exactness." Of her devotion to science and 
her original powers as a roaihcmatictan her translation and 
explanatory notes of I L. Mcnabieas fiOttets sur le ptrchttie 
Analytique de Mr I ibbai,e 184 a defence of the famous 
calculating machine remain as evidence 
Those who view mathematical science not merely as a 
vast body of abstract and immutable truths but as 
possessing a yet deeper interest for the human race when it 
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When last I sa\\ thy young blue eyes they smiled, 

And then we parted, not as now we part, 

But w ith a hope. 

Awaking with a start, 

The waters heave around me , and on high 
The wands lift up their voices I depart. 

Whither I know not , but the hour’s gone by, 

When Albion’s lessening shores could gnevc or glad mine 
eye'- 


ll 

Once more upon the W'aters » yet once more ' ' 

And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 

1 could grtrje my gatwg eye — \C erased ] 

is remembered that this science constitutes the language 
through which alone we can adequately e-^ press the great 
facts of the natural w'orld those who thus think on 
mathematical tnith as the instrument through which the 
weak mind of man can most cffcctiiallj read his Creator’s 
works, will regard with especial interest all that can tend 
to facilitate the tianslation of its principles into cvplicit 
practical forms ” So, for the moment turning aw'aj from 
algebraic foimulse and abstruse calculations, wiote Ada, 
Lady Lovelace, in her twenty-eighth 5 car See “ Translator’s 
Notes,” signed A A L , to SAcfcIi of the Analytical Engine 
invented by Chat les Babbage, Esq , London, 1843 

It would seem, howeier, that she “w'ore hci learning 
lightly as a flower ” “ Hei manners [Exanitnei ], her tastes, 
her accomplishments, m man) of w'hich, music especiall), 
she was proficient, were feminine in the nicest sense of the 
woid ” Unlike her father in features, or in the bent of her 
mind, she inherited his mental vigoui and intensity of pur- 
pose Like him, she died m her thirty-seventh ) ear, and at 
her own request her coffin was placed by his in the vault at 
Hucknall Torkard (See, too, At/iencenni, Decembei 4, 1852, 
and Gent Mag ^ January, 1853 )J 

I [Compare Henry V, act 111 sc i, line i — 

“ Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more ” ] 
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That kno\\s his nder * Welcome to their roar ’ 

S\?ift be their guidance wheresoe er it lead 1 
Though the stramed mast should quiver as a reed 
\nd the rent canvass 6uttenng strew the gale ‘ 

Still must I on , for I am as a weed 
Flung from the rock, on Ocean s foam, to sail 
Where er the surge may s\\ eep the tempest s breath prevail 


HI 

In iny jouths summer I did sing of One 
The wandering outlaw of his own dark mmd. 

Again I seize the theme then but begun 
And bear it with me as the rushing ivind 

1 And ike rati eanjats tali-nn^ — [C ] 

f [Compare The Tjxe hiodie Atnsmen (now attributed to 
Shakespeare Fletcher and Massinger) act ii sc i lines 7j 
seq— 

Oh ne\er 

Shall we two evercise like twins of Honour 
Our arms again and feel our fiery horses 
Like p oud seas under us 

Out of this somewhat forced siimle says the editor (John 
Wnght) of Lord Byrons Poeticat Works issued m 183 
b> a judicious transposition of the comparison and by the 
substitution of the more definite luaves for seas I ord Byron s 
clear and noble thought has been produced But the literaiy 
artifice if such there be is subordinate to the emotion of the 
writer It is in movement pri^ess flight that the sufferer 
experiences a relief from the poignancj of his anguish ] 

2 [ The metaphor is derived from a torrent bed which 
when dried up senes for a sand> or shinglj path —Nole by 
H F Tozer Chtlde Harold 1885 p *•57 Or perhaps the 
imagery has been suggested by the action of a flood which 
ploughs a channel for it elf through fruitful soil and when 
the waters are spent leaves behind it a sterile track 
which does indeed permit the traveller to suney the desola 
tion but serves no other purpose of use or beauty ] 
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Bears the cloud onwards m that Tale I find 
The furrows of long thought, and dned-up tears, 
^^^Mch, ebbing, leave a sterile track behind. 

O’er w'hich all heavily the journeying years 
Plod the last sands of life, where not a flower appears 

IV 

Since my young days of passion — ^joy, or pain — 
Perchance my heart and harp have lost a string 
And both may jar it may be, that in v am 
I w'ould essay as I have sung to sing ' 

Yet, though a dreary strain, to this I cling , 

So that It wean me from the weary dream 
Of selfish grief or gladness — so it fling 
Forgetfulness around me — it shall seem 
To me, though to none else, a not ungrateful theme 

V 

He, who grown aged in this world of w'oe. 

In deeds, not years, ^ piercing the depths of life. 

So that no w'onder waits him nor below 
Can Love or Sorrow^, Fame, Ambition, Strife, 

Cut to his heart again with the keen knife 
Of silent, sharp endurance — he can tell 

1 I would essay of all J sang io stug — ] 

r [Compare act II sc r, lines 51, 52 — 

“ Thmk’st thou existence doth depend on tune ^ 

It doth , but actions are our epoch ”] 
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UTij Thought seeks refuge in lone caves )et nfc 
Uitli iiiy images, and shapes which dwell 
btiH unimpaired though oM m the Souls (uiuntcd cell 


VI 

Tis to create and in creating live ' 

\ being more intense ilxat v\c endow 
itlx form our fancj gaining as ue give 
The life we image even as I do now — 

^\^^at am I ? Nothing but not so art thou 
Soul of m> thought I wiili whom I traverse earth 

j St U umti/n red though uvm — — { VS rros'd J 
u ( IrtgKter tern* that veiht t tndm 
tVth form ot r/ateut — — { MS J 

r [It IS the poets fond belief that he can Itnd iht true 
rcalit) in the things that arc not seen 

Out of these create he can 
forms more real than In mg nnn — 

Nurslings of Immortalitv ” 

Life IS but thought and b) the power of ihc imagination 
he thinks to gam a being more intense to add a cubit to 
his spiritual stature B)ron professes ihc same faith m 7/ie 
Dreavt (stanza i lines ig- ) which also belongs to the 
summer of r8i6 — 

The mind can make 
Substance and people planets of us on n 
With beings bnghter than have been and giv 
A breath to forms which can outlive all flesh 

At this stage of his poetic groivth in part converted bj 
Shelley in part b> Wordsworth as preached b) Shellc) 
B>ron so to speak got religion went over for a while to 
the Church of the mystics There was too a compulsion 
from Within Life had gone wrong with him and driven 
from memory and reflection he look^ for redemption m the 
new earth which Imagination and Nature held m store] 
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Invisible but gazing, as I glow 

Mixed with thy spirit, blended with thy birth, 

And feeling still mth thee m my crushed feelings’ dearth 

VII 

Yet must I think less wildly I have thought 
Too long and darkly, till my brain became, 

In its own eddy boiling and o’envrought, 

A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame • ' 

And thus, untaught in youth my heart to tame. 

My springs of life were poisoned.^ ’Tis loo late ' 

Yet am I changed , though still enough the same 
In strength to bear ivhat Time can not abate,"" 

And feed on bitter fruits w'lthout accusing Fate 


VIII 

Something too much of this but now ’tis past, 

And the spell closes with its silent seal ^ 

I A dizzy 7cm Id — [J5/.5' o ased ] 

II To heat unbent what Time cannot abate — [yJAS ] 

1 [Compare The Dj earn, v\\\ 6, se^ — 

“ Pam was mi\ed 
In all which was seived up to him, until 

He fed on poisons, and they had no power, 

But were a kind of nutriment ”] 

2 [Of himself as distinct fiom Haiold he will say no 
more On the tale or spell of his own tragedy is set the seal 
of silence , but of Harold, the idealized Byron, he once more 
takes up the parable In stanzas vm -xv he puts the reader 
m possession of some naUiral changes, and unfolds the 
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Long absent Harold re appears at last 
He of the breast M-hich fain no more Mould feel *• 
Wrung Mith the Mounds which kill not but ne cr heal > 
\etTime M-ho changes all had altered him 
In soul and aspect as m age j cars steal 
Fire from the mind as vigour from the limb, 

And Life s enchanted cup but sparkles near the bnm 


IK 

His had been quaffed loo quickl> and he found 
The dregs Mere Mormwood, but he filed again 
And from a purer fount on hoher ground 
And deemed its spnng perpetual — but m vam I 
Still round him clung invisibly a chain 
AVhich galled for ever fettering though unseen 
And heavy though it clanked not worn Miih pain 
>\hich pined although jt spoke not and gren keen 
Entenng Mith eve:> step he took through many a scene 


I lie of the Ireasl that time no more to feel 
Starred w%lh the wounds { MS ] 

development of thought and fctlmg which had befallen the 
Pilgnm Since last they had journeyed together The jouth 
ful Harold had sounded the depth of joy md woe Man 
delighted him not — no nor woman neither For a time 
however he had cured himself of this trick of sadness He 
had drunk new life from the fountain of natural beauty and 
antique lore and had returned to take his part in the world 
inly armed against dangers and temptations And m the 
M orld he had found beaurj and fame had found him What 
wonder that he had done as others use and then discovered 
that he could not fare as others fared? Henceforth there 
remained no comfort but m nature no refuge but m evile 
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X 

Secure m guarded coldness, he had mixed ‘ 

Again in fancied safety ivith his kmd, 

And deemed his spirit now so fimily fixed 
And sheathed with an invulnerable mind, 

That, if no joy, no sorrow lurked behind , 

And he, as one, might ’midst the many stand 
Unheeded, searching through the crowd to find 
Fit speculation such as in strange land 
He found m wonder-works of God and Nature’s 
hand " 


XI 

But who can view the ripened rose, nor seek 
To wear it^ who can curiously behold 
The smoothness and the sheen of Beauty’s cheek, 

Nor feel the heart can never all grow old ^ ” 

Who can contemplate Fame through clouds unfold 
The stai ^ which rises o’er her steep, nor climb ^ 

I Secure in cm bmg coldness — ] 

II Shines thi ough the loonder-'worls — of God and Nairn ds hand — 

III Who can behold the Jlowa at noon, nor seek 

To fluck it ? xoho can siedfastly behold — ] 
i\ Nor feel hoiu Wisdom ceases to be cold — [MS erased'] 

I [The Temple of Fame is on the summit of a mountain , 
“Clouds overcome it,” but to the uplifted eye the mists 
dispel, and behold the goddess pointing to her stai — ^the star 
of glory '] 
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Harold once more within the vortev, rolled 
On with the giddy circle, chasing Time 
\ et inth a nobler aim than in his Youth s fond pnme ' ’ 

Xll 

But soon he hnew himself the most unfit “■ 

Of men to herd with Man with whom he held 
Little m common, untaught to submit 
His thoughts to others though his soul was quelled 
In youth by his own thoughts still uncompelled 
He would not yield dominion of his mind 
To Spints against whom his own rebelled 
Proud though in desolation — which could find 
A life within itself to breathe without mankind 

xni 

Where rose the mountains there to him were friends " 
^Vhere rolled the ocean thereon wis his home 

1 ] et Mith a stead er step that in / is earlier time — [ MS erased ) 

II Fool he not to knrv —\MS erased'^ 

III IVhere there a.ere mm xta is there for f imiierefnei ds 
J inure there aias Oeea i — there he nasal/ ome — [/VJ" ] 

I [Compare Manfred act ii sc lines 50-38 — 

From my youth up\yards 
M> spirit ^^alked not with the souls of men 
Nor looked upon the earth with human eyes 

My joys my griefs my passions and my powers 
Made me a stranger though I wore the form 
1 had no sympathy with breathing flesh 
Compare too with stanzas tin xxv ibtd lines 58-7'»] 
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Where a blue sky, and glowing clime, extends. 

He had the passion and the power to loam , 

The desert, forest, cavern, breaker’s foam. 

Were unto him companionship , they spake 
A mutual language, clearer than the tome 
Of his land’s tongue, which he uould oft forsake 
Foi Nature’s pages glassed by sunbeams on the lake 


XIV 

Like the Chaldean, he could watch the stars,' 

Till he had peopled them with beings bnght 
As their own beams , and earth, and earth-bom jars. 
And human frailties, weie forgotten quite . 

Could he have kept his spirit to that flight 
He had been happy ^ but this clay will sink 
Its spark immortal, envying it the light 
To which it mounts, as if to break the link 
That keeps us from yon heaven which ivoos us to its 
brink “ 


XV 

But in Man’s divelhngs he became a thing 
Restless and worn, and stem and w'eansome, 

1 LiH the Chaldean he cotild gaze 07i stais — [MS ] 
adoied the stars — [yJ/J erased ] 

u That keep 7 isf> om that Heaven on which we love to think — [ MS ] 
111 But in Man's dwelling — Harold was a thing 

Bestless and worn, and cold and weai tsome — [MS ] 
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Drooped as a ^^^ldbom falcon ^^th dipt wing 
To Vihom the boundless air alone were home 
Then came his fit again which to o ercome 
\s eagerly the barred up bird will beat 
His breast and beak against his wiry dome 
1 ill the blood tinge his plunuge — so the heat 
or his impeded Soul would through his bosom eat 

\vi 

Self exiled Harold wanders forth again ^ 

With nought of Hope left — but with less of gloom , 
The very knowledge that he lived m >am 
That all was over on this side the tomb 
Had made Despair a smilingness assume 
Which though twerewild — as on the plundered wreck 
^\’hen manners would madly meet tbtir doom 
With draughts intemperate on the sinking deck — 

Did yet inspire a cheer which he forbore to check 

WII 

Stop * — for thy tread is on an Empire s dust * 

An Earthquake s spoil is sepulchred below I 
Is the spot marked with no colossal bust ? 

Nor column trophied for tnumphal show ? 

I [In this stanza the made is thrown aside and the real 
Lord B> ron appears in proprta persond ] 

[The mound with the Belgian Jion was erected b> 
William I of Holland m i8 3 ] 
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None , but the inoiaVs inith tells simpler so. ’ ^ 
As the ground A\as before, thus let it be , 

How that red ram hath made the harvest grow ' 
And is this all the iiorld has gained by thee, 

Thou first and last of Fields ' hing-malang Victory ? 


XVIII 

And Harold stands upon this place of skulls, 

The grave of France, the deadly Waterloo ' 

How in an hour the Power uhicli gave annuls 
Its gifts, transferring fame as fleeting too ' 

In “ pride of place ” here last the Eagle fleii ,’ ' 

Then tore with bloody talon the rent plain," 

1 None, hut the moral Until tells simpler so — bV.S' ] 
u and still must he — [AfS ] 

111 the fatal IVdtei loo ■ — [iJ/i" ] 

n Here his last fight the haughty tagle few — [il/i ] 

Then bit luith bloody beak the i ent plain — eiascd J 
Then tore with bloody beak — 

I [Stanzas wii , xvni , were VTitten after a visit to Waterloo 
When Byron v as in Brussels, a friend of his boyhood, Pryse 
Lockhart Gordon, called upon him and offered his ser\nces 
He escorted him to the field of Waterloo, and received him 
at his house in the evening Mrs Gordon produced her 
album, and begged for an autograph The next morning 
Byron copied into the album the two stanzas which he had 
uritten the day before Lines 5-8 of the second stanza 
(xviii ) ran thus — 

“ Here his last flight the haughty Eagle flew, 

Then tore with bloody beak the fatal plain, 

Pierced with the shafts of banded nations through ” 

The autograph suggested an illustration to an artist, R R 
Reinagle Ci 775 "^S 63 )) “ a pencil-sketch of a spirited chained 
eagle, grasping the earth with his talons ” Gordon showed 
the vignette to Byron, who wrote in reply, “ Reinagle is a 
better poet and a better ornithologist than I am , eagles and 
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Pierced by the shaft of banded nations through 
Imbition s hfc and labours aH were \am — 

He Pi ears the shattered links of the Worlds broken 
chain * 

\ix 

Fit retribution > Gaul may champ the bit 
And foam m fetters — but is Earth more free ? ‘ 


I h d Gaul mutt «¥ ir t/u It tkt oj her cu n brohen eha n — { 1/i j 


ill birds of pre^ attack with their talons and not with their 
beaks and I hai c altered the line thus— 


Then tore with blood) talon the rent phm 
vbti. Personal ^femoirsof Prjse Lcdhart Cordon 1830 ii 
a 7 j 8)] 

I XWith this 
and outcome of 
Ode from the Fr 

wTitten m 1815 and published b> John Murray in Poems 
(1816) Compare too The Age of iVtterhi \ 93 Ob 
blood) and most bootless \\ atcrioo 1 and Don fttan Canto 
VIII stanras \hiii-I etc ShcUc) too in his sonnet on 
the Feeltnt's of a RepubUcan on the Fall of Ponaparie{iZ\^) 
utters a like lament (Shelley's tForPs 189? u 385) — 


1 know 

Too late since thou and 1 ranee arc m the dust 
That \^rtuc owns a more eternal foe 
Than Force or Fraud old Custom legal Crime 
And blood) Faith the foulest birth of Time 


Elen Wordsworth after due celebration of this victor) 
sublime in his sonnet Emperors and Rings etc {IForls 
1889 p 557) solemnly admonishes the powers — 

‘Be just be grateful nor the oppressor’s creed 
Reviving heavier chasiisctnent deserve 
Than ever forced unpilied hearts to bleed 


But the Laureate had no misguings and in TJe Piets 
Ptlgrtinage iv 60 celebrates the national apotheosis— 
Peace hath she won with her v ictorious hand 
Hath won thro rjgbtlul mr luspicjous peace 
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Did nalions combat to make One submit ? 

Oi league to leach all Kings true Sovereignty?' 

What ' shall levivmg Thraldom again be 
"Die patched-up Idol of enlightened days ? 

Shall ue, who stiuck the Lion down, shall wc 
Pay the Wolf homage? proffering lowly ga-ce 
And servile knees to Thrones? No' before yc 

praise > 


x\. 

If not, o’er one fallen Despot boast no more > 

In vain fair cheeks were furrowed with hot tears 
For Europe’s flowers long rooted up before 
The trampler of her v ineyards , in vain, years 
Of death, depopulation, bondage, feais. 

Have all been borne, and broken by the accord 
Of loused-up millions all tliat most endears 
Glory, IS when the myrtle wreathes a Sword, 

Such as Hannodius - " drew' on Athens’ tj rant Lord 

XXI 

There w'as a sound of revelry by night,' 

And Belgium’s Capital had gatheied then 

1 Oi league to teach then hugs --[MS ] 

Noi this alone, but that in ever)' land 
The witheimg rule of Violence may cease 
Was ever War with such blest victor) crowned ' 

Did evei Victory ivith such fruits abound ' ”] 

I [The most vivid and the best authenticated account of 
the Duchess of Kichmond’s ball, which took place June 15, 
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Her Beauty and her Chivalry — and bnght 
The lamps shone o er fair women and brave men , 

A thousand hearts beat happily and hen 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell 
Soft eyes looked love to ejes which spake again 
And all went merry as a mamage bell ^ 

But hush ’ hark * a deep sound strikes like a rising knell ' 


XXII 

Did >e not hear it? — No — tivas but the Wind 
Or the car rattling o er the ston) street 
On wth the dance * let joy be unconfined 
No sleep till morn when Youth and Pleasure meet 

1 T} e lai tfs tJ 0 te 0 1 lovely dames and gallant ten — M/3‘3 
TAe lamps sho le on ladies — — M/S" erased ] 

the eve of the Battle of Quatrebras m the dukes house m 
the Rue de la Blanchissene is to be found m Lady de Ros s 
(Lady Georgiana Lennox) Personal Recollections of the 
Great Duke of Wellington which appeared first m Murrays 
Maga me January and February 1889 and were repub 
lished as A Sketch of the Life of Georgiana Lady d Pos 
by her daughter the Hon Mrs J R Swmton (John Murray 
1893) My mothers now famous ball writes Lady de 
Ros {A Sketch etc pp i 133) took place m a large 
room on the ground floor on the left of the entrance con 
nerJfd-'VJth. thtthnnsn. hjj an. •'ntn. won. ft. haiL 

been used by the coachbuilder from whom the house was 
hired to put carnages in but it was papered before we 
came there and I recollect the paper — a trellis pattern with 
roses When the duke arrived rather late at the ball 
I was dancing but at once went up to him to ask about the 
rumours Yes they are true we are off to morrow This 
terrible news was circulated directly| and while some of the 
officers burned away others remained at the ball and 
actually had not time to change their clothes but fought in 
evening costume J 
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To chase the globing Hours iMth flying feet 
But hark < that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo v ould repeat , 

And nearer clearer — deadlier than before ' ‘ 

Arm 1 Aim ' it is it is — the cannon’s opening roar ’ 


XXIII 

Within a vmdoved niche of that high hall 

Sate Brunsvick’s fated Chieftain, he did hear ‘ 
That sound the first amidst the festival, 

»\nd caught its tone ^^lth Death’s prophetic car 


1 irii/i a r/oiJ (faj> aud ditad roar — [JAy etased ] 

u Aim ! arm, and out ' if is the opening cannon's roar — f IAS" ] 
Ai m — ai m — and out — it is — the cannon's opening roai — [f" ] 

I [Ficderick William, Duke of Brunsuick (1771-1815'' 
bi other to Caroline, Princess of Wales, and nephev of 
George III , fighting at Quatrebras in the front of the line, 
“ fell almost m the beginning of the battle ” His father, 
Charles William Ferdinand, born 1735, the author of the 
fatal manifesto against the army of the Ficnch Republic 
(July 15, 1792), was killed at Auerbach, October 14, 1806 
In the plan of the Duke of Richmond’s liouse, uhich Lad} 
de Ros published in her Recollections, the actual spot is 
marked (the door of the ante-room leading to the ball-room) 
wheie Lad} Geoigiana Lcnno\ took lea\e of the Duke of 
Brunsu ick “It was a dreadful evening,” she u rites, “ taking 
leave of fiiends and acquaintances, man}' never to be seen 
again The Duke of Brunsuick, as he took lea^e of me 
made me a civil speech as to the Bninsuickeis being sure to 
distinguish themselves after ‘the lionoui ’ done them by my 
having accompanied the Duke of Wellington to their rev’ieu’' 
I lemembei being quite piovoked with pooi Lord Hay, a 
dashing, meny youth, full of military ardoui, uhom I Icneu 
very well, foi his delight at the idea of going into action 
and the first news we had on the i6th was that he and the 
Duke of Buinswick were killed ” — A Sketch, etc, pp 132 

133] 
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And when the) smiled because htf deemed it near 
His heart more trul> knew that peal too w ell ’ 

\Vhich stretched his father on a blood) bier 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell 
He rushed into the field and foremost fighting, fell 

\xiv 

Ah ’ then and there was hurrjing to and fro— 

And gathering tears and tremblings of distress ‘ 

And cheeks all pale which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their ou-n loveliness — 

And there were sudden partings such as press" 
rhe life from out >oung hearts and choking sighs 
^\^llch ne er might be repeated who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual e)es 
Since upon night so sweet such awful mom could nse ! 


x\v 

And there was mounting in hot Iiaste — the steed 
The mustering squadron and the clattering car 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed 
\nd swiftl) forming m the ranks of war — 

j JFt heart reply cu tJ at sound too .tell — [ J/'9 ) 

Utd the hoped z an ef r a Sire so de^r 
As/tm ha d ed oil yima — -tihomso ell 
hits filial heart had i mini dthroi A ma y ayeir 
hotseihinto al anl/nry not ^ht eoull j lell — [1/9 e>as i] 

1 tre to s of d stress — 

1 1 . ail eh dt I p ess 

L he death t pan yo n hearts [ VS J 

1 Oh that on nigl t so sojft sue/ keaiy t tom si oul 1 nse 
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And the deep thunder peal on peal afar , 

And near, the heat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the Ivlorning Star , 

■\\dule thronged the citirens Mith terror dumb,' 

Or whispering, \nth uhitc lips — “The foe > Thej come * 
they come ' " 


xwi 

And ^^lId and high the “Cameron’s Gathering” rose' 
The uar-notc of Lochiel, which Albjn’s hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, ha\e her Savon foes 
How' m the noon of night that pibroch thrills. 

Savage and shrill ' But with the breath which fills 
'1 heir mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce natne daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand )cars, 

And Evan’s Donald’s •' ^ fame rings in each clansman’s 
cars I 


XXVII. 

And Ardennes waves above them hei green leaves," 
Dewy W'lth Nature’s tear-drops, as they pass — 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er griev cs. 

Over the unreturning brave, — alas ' 

I And icakening ahzens zotih ter) or dutnh 

0 ) tohispenngwiih palehps — “ Thefoc—Thn' cotne, they come ’’ — 

WS-\ 

O) ■whtspenng ivtth pale A/j— “ Tin DisolaUon's come 

[ylAS erased] 

II And Soigntes toaves above then) — [jIAS ] 

And A) defines — [C] 
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Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them but above shall grow 
In Its ne\t verdure when this fiery mass 
Of Imng Valour rolling on the foe 
And burning with high Hope shall moulder cold and 
low 


XXVIII 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life , — 

Last eve in Beauty s arcle proudly gay 
The Midnight brought the signal sound of strife 
The Mom the marshalling m arms — the Day 
Battle s magnificently stem array ' 

The thunder-clouds close o er it nhich uhcn rent 
The earth is covered thick with other clay 
WTiich her onn clay shall cover, heaped and pent 
Rider and horse — friend — foe — in one red bunal blent ' 

XXIX 

Their praise is hjmned by loftier harps than mine 
Yet one I would select from that proud throng 
Partly because they bltnd roe with his line 
'Ind partly that I did his Sire some wrong ’ 

And partly that bright names will hallow song 
And his ivas of the bravest and when showered 

1 Butcht^y [Vi'] 

1 [ Vide ante English Bards etc bne 726 note Poetical 
Works 1898 1 354] 
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'rhc death-bolts deadliest the tliinncd files alonu, 

Even vhcre the thickest of War’s tcmjitsl lowered, 
They reached no noblci breast than thine, )oung, gallant 
Hov ard ' '■ 


\\\ 

There ba\c been tears and breaking hearts for thee, 

And mine v ere nothing, had I such to gi\ e . 

But vhen I stood beneath the fresh green tree, 

Which living \\a\cs where thou didst cease to li\c, 

And saw around me the wide field reinc 
With fniits and fertile promise, and the Spring - 
Come forth her work of gladness to contrive. 

With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 

I turned from all she brought to those she could not 
bring 

1 [The Hon Frederick Howard (17S5-1S15), third son 
of Frederick, fifth IZarl of Carlisle, fell late in the evening of 
the 18th of June, in a final charge of the left square of the 
French Guard, in which Vivian brought up Howard’s hussars 
against the French Ncithci French inf.intrv nor cavalr) 
gave way, and as the Ilanovcnans fired but did not charge, 
a desperate combat ensued, in which Howard fell and man> 
of the loth were killed — Walo loo 'J J<e Do^vr/all of Hit 
FiJ st Napolcoji, G Hooper, 1861, p 236 

Southev, who had v isiicd the field of Wateiloo, Scptcmbei, 
1815, m his Poct\ Pil^imtagt (111 49), dedicates a pedestrian 
stanza to his meinorj' — 

“ Heie fiom the heaps who strewed the fatal plain 
Was Howard’s corse bv faithful hands conveved , 

And not to be confounded w ith the slain, 

Here m a grave apart with reverence laid, 

Till hence his honoured relics 0 er the seas 
Were borne to England, where the) rest in peace ’] 

2 [Autumn had been beforehand with spring in the woik 
of lenovation 
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XXXI 

I turned to thee to thousands, of whom each 
And one as all a ghastl) gap did mike 
In his own kind and kindred nhom to teach 
Forgetfulness were merc> for their sake 
The Archangel s trump not Glor) s must make 
ITiose «hom the} thtrstfor though Ihesound of raine 
Maj for a moment soothe it cannot sLike 
The fe\er of \ain longing and the nime 
So honoured but assumes a stronger bitterer claim 


WXII 

The) mourn but smile at length— and smiJm^ motini 
The tree \tiII wither long before it fall 
rhe hull dnies on though mist and sail be lorn 
1 he roof tree sinks but moulders on the hall 
In massy hoanness the rumed uall 
Stands when its isind worn battlements art gone 

1 And dead iDithtn hthold the Spring rttu n — [ Vy eraid] 

Yet Niturc cver>'whcrc resumed her course 
I on pansies to the sun their purple j,i'e 
And the soft poppj blossomed on the grave 

Poets Ptlgni tat'e in j6 

Put the contrast between the continuous action of nature 
and the doom of the unretummgdcid which docs not grcitlj 
concern Southe> fills BjTonwith a fierce desire to sum the 
pnee of victor} He flings in the fice of the \im {,lorious 
mourners the bitter reilitj of their abiding loss If was this 
prophetic note the voice of one crjmg m the wilderness” 
which sounded m ind through Bjrons rhetoric to the men 
of his oivn generation ] 
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The bars survive the captive they enthral , 

The day drags through though storms keep out the sun , ' 
And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on ^ 

XXXIII. 

Even as a broken Mirror,” which the glass 

In every fragment multiplies and makes 

1 It still IS day though clouds keep out the Suit — [ilAS' ] 

1 [So, too, Coleridge “Have "vou never seen a stick 
broken m the middle, and yet cohering by the rmd ^ The 
fibies, half of them actually broken and the lest sprained, 
and, though tough, unsustaming ? Oh, man) > many are the 
broken-hearted foi those who know what the moral and 
practical heart of the man is ” — Amvia Poeicc, 1895, p 303 ] 

2 [According to Lady Blessington {Convcisations, p 176), 
Byion maintained that the image of the broken mirror had 
in some mysterious way been suggested by the following 
quatrain which Curran had once repeated to him — 

“ While memor)", with moie than Eg)pt’s ait 
Embalming all the sorrows of the heart 
Sits at the altar which she raised to woe, 

And finds the scene whence tears eternal flow ” 

But, as M Darmesteter points out, the true source of inspi- 
ration was a passage in Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy — 
“the book,’ as B)Ton maintained, “in my opinion most 
useful to a man who wishes to acquiie the reputation of being 
well-read with the least trouble’ [Life, p 48) Burton is 
discouismg on mjur) and long-suffering “’Tis a H)dra’s 
head contention , the moie they strive, the more they ma) , 
and as Praxiteles did by his glass [see Cardan, De Consola- 
iionc, hb 111 ], when he saw a scurv) face in it, break it m 
pieces , but for the one he saw, he saw man) more as bad m 
a moment , foi one mjur) done, they provoke another cum 
fosnoie, and twenty enemies for one” — Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, 1893, 11 228 Compare, too, Carew’s poem. The 
Spaik, lines 23-26 — 

“ And as a looking-glass, from the aspect. 

Whilst it IS whole doth but one face reflect, 

But being crack’d or broken, there are shewn 
Many half-faces, w'hich at first w'ere one 

Andeison’s British Poets, 1793, 111 703 ] 
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A thousand images of one that i\as 

The same — and still the more the more it breaks , 

\nd thus the heart will do which not forsakes 
Living m shattered guise , and still and cold 
\nd bloodless with its sleepless sorrow aches 
Yet withers on till all without is old 
Showing no visible sign for such things arc untold 

\XXIV 

There is a verj life m our despair 
Vitality of poison — a quick root 
IVhicb feeds these deadly branches , for it were 
As nothing did we die , but Life will suit 
Itself to Sorroiv’s most detested fruit 
Like to the apples on the Dead Sea s shore ^ 

MI ashes to the taste Did man compute 
Existence by enjoyment and count oer 
Such hours gainst years of life-— say would he name 
threescore? 


\x\v 

The Psalmist numbered out the years of man 
They are enough and if thy tale be ‘ 

1 hou who didst grudge him even that fleeting span ^ 
More than enough thou fatal Waterloo ’ 

1 but f ol his pUasur — si eUtm hths a task — [ ci ased } 

I [The ‘ tale or reckoning of the Psalmist the span of 
Ihrttscore lears md ten is contrasted with the tale or 
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Millions of tongues record thee, and aneii 
Their children’s lips shall echo them, and say 
‘'Here, iihere the sivord united nations dre\s,' 

Oui countrymen were w’arring on that day ' ” 

And this is much — and all lYhich will not pass aw ay 


XRXVI. 

There sunk the greatest, nor the worst of men, 

Whose Spirit, antithetically mixed, 

One moment of the mightiest, and again 
On little objects with like firmness fixed , " 

Extreme m all tlungs * hadst thou been betwixl, 

Thy throne had still been thine, or never been 
For Daring made thy rise as fall thou seek’st ^ 

Even now' to le-assume the imperial mien,- 
And shake again the world, the Thunderer of the 
scene ' 


I HeiaoJuic the sicotei tiniUd Luiopt. drcio 

I had a I lusmaii vian mg on that day — [Jl/S ] 

II On httle thoughts 101th equal fn nincss fixed — ] 

III Foi thou hast nsen as fallui — cvc/i noio thou StJ'sl 
An hou) — [iJ/IS" ] 

leckoning of the age of those who fell at Waterloo A 
“ fleeting span ” the Psalmist’s , but, reckoning by Waterloo, 
“ more than enough ” Waterloo grudges even what the 
Psalmist allows ] 

I [Byron seems to have been unable to make up his mind 
about Napoleon “It is impossible not to be dazzled and 
overwhelmed by his character and career,” he "wrote to 
Moore (March 17, 1815), when his Hdros de Roman, as he 
called him, had broken open his “ captive’s cage ” and W'as 
making victorious progress to the capital In the Ode to 
Napoleo 7 i Buonaparte, which was written in April, 1S14, 
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\XXMI 

Conqueror ind Captive of the Earth art thou ’ 

She trembles at thee still and thy iiild name'- 
Was ne er more bruited in men s mmds than now 
That thou art nothmg save the jest of Fame 

] and iky dark name 

If as tider mare nfe viikm mett s m 'nils V an nerv — ] 
after the first abdication at Fontainebleau the dominant 
note is astonishment mingled with contempt It js the la 
mentation o\er a fallen idol In these stanzas (xxxvj-\lv) 
he bears witness to the mans essentnJ greatness and with 
manifestreference to his own personality and career attributes 
his final do^rnfaU to the peculiar constitution of hts genius 
and temper A year later (1817) m the Fourth Canto 
(stanzas lxxxi\-xciO he passes a severe sentence Napo 
Icons greatness IS swallowed up in weakness He is a kind 
of bastard C®sar self vanquished the creature and victim 
of vanitv Finally in f/te Age of Bron e sections 111 -vi 
there is a reversion to the same theme the tragic irony of 
the rise and fall of the king of kings md yet of slaves the 
slave 

As a. schoolbo} at Harron Byron fought for the presen a 
tion of Napoleons bust and he was ever ready mdefianceof 
national feeling and national prejudice to celebrate him as 

the glorious chief but when u came to the point he did 
not want him herCj victorious over England and he could 
not fail to see vvath insight quickened by self knowledge that 
greatness and genius possess no charm against littleness and 
commonness and that the glory of the terrestrial meets 
with Its own reward The moral is obvious and as old as 
history but herein lay the secret of Byrons potency that 
he could remint and issue m fresh splendour the familiar 
coinage of the worlds wit Moreover he lived in a great 
age when great truths are born again and appear in a new 
light 1 

2 [The stanza was written vvhile Napoleon was still under 
the guardianship of Admiral Sir George Cockburn and 
before Sir Hudson Lowe had landed at St Helena but 
complaints were made from the first that imperial honours 
which were paid to him by his own suite were not accorded 
by the Bntish authorities J 
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With a sedate and all-endunng eye , — 

WTien Fortune fled her spoiled and favounte child 
He stood unbowed beneath the ills upon him piled 

\L 

Sager than m thy fortunes for in them 
Ambition steeled thee on too far to show 
That just habitual scorn which could contemn 
Men and their thoughts , twas wise to feel, not so 
To wear it ever on thy lip and brow 
And spurn the instruments thou wert to use 
Till they were turned unto thmc overthrow 
Tis but a worthless world to wm or lose, 

So hath it proved to thee and all such lot who choose 

XLI 

If like a tower upon a headlong rock 
Thou hadst been made to stand or fall alone 
Such scorn of man had helped to brave the shock 
But mens thoughts were the steps which paved th> 
throne 

T/iar admiration thy best weapon shone 
The part of Philip s son was thine not then 
(Unless aside th) Purple had been throivn) 

Like stem Diogenes to mock at men — 

For sceptred Cjnics Earth were far too wide a den * 

1 Greatfr tha i n ihy fortwut for in tftt 
Ambit on Un ed thee on too far I thou 
T/at true a it al scorn —— — [fifS ] 


VOL 11 
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)et SO nursed 'ind bigoted to strife 
That should their dajs sur\umg penis past 
Melt to calm Uilight the> feel overcast' 

With sorrow and supineness and so die 
Even as a flame unfed which runs to waste 
11 ith Its own flickering or a sword hid bj 
llliich eats into itself ^nd rusts inglonouslj 

\i \ 

He who ascends to mountain tops shall find 

The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind 
Must look down on the hate of those below ^ 
Though high ah e the Sun of Glorj glow 
And far beneath the Earth and Ocean spread 
Round him are icy rocks and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head 
And thus reward the (oils which to those summits led 

\LVI 

Awa> with these ! true Wisdoms world will be' 

1\ ithin Its own creation or m thine 
Maternal Nature ! for who teems like thee 
Thus on the banks of thy majestic Rhine ? 

1 they rax cr yeast -—I VS J 

u the } ate of alt helms } — [^WlSl 

jji cn hss sss <V h ad — [AIS \ 

IV the u le man $ World tmll he — [/l/J ] 

^ for A I at teems I le thee — [MS 1 
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There Harold ga/es on a ^^ork di\int, 

A blending of all beauties . streams and dells, 

Fruit foliage, crag, Rood, cornfield, mountain, vine, 
And chiefless castles breathing stem farewells 
From grav but leaf} walls, where Rum grcenl} dwells *■ 

XT\I1 

And there the} stand, as stands a loft} mind 
W om, but unstooping to the baser crowd, 

All tcnanllcss, save to the cranmmg Wind. 

Or holding dark communion w ith the Cloud 
There was a da} when the}' were }Oung and proud 
Banners on high, and battles ^ passed below , 

Rut the} who fought are m a blood} shroud. 

And those which waved are shredless dust ere now,' 
And the bleak battlements shall bear no future blow 

XLv in 

Beneath these battlements, within those walls 
Power dwelt amidst her passions . in proud state 
Each robber chief upheld his arnu^d halls, 

Doing his eval wall nor less elate 

I Front gra) antfg/as'/g 'ir!/s—'vra-i R'trt Itt a/j^ o t Us — 

UVS] 

II ato s/ red/css iaifi , s 7 ic~e — [il/.S’ ] 

I [For the archaic use of ‘ battles ' for ‘ battalions,’ 
compare Macbcih, act i sc 4, line 4 and Scott s Lotd of 
the Isles, v 1 10 — 

“ In battles four beneath their e\ e, 

The forces of King Robert lie 
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Than mightier heroes of a longer date 

^Vhat nant these outlaivs conquerors should hive 

But History's purchased page to call them great ? 

A wider space — an ornamented grave ? 

Their hopes were not less warm their souls were full 
brave ' 


\LI\ 

In their baronial feuds and single fields, 

^\’bat deeds of proii ess unrecorded died 1 
And Love nhich lent a blazon to their shields ' 
With emblems well devised bj amorous pnde 
Through all the mail of iron hearts would glide 
But still their fame was fierceness and drew on 
Keen contest and destruction near allied, 

And many a tower for some fair mischief won 

Saw the discoloured Rhine beneatli its rum run 

L. 

But Thou, exulting and abounding river ' 

Mahmg thy waves a blessing as they flow 
Through banks whose beauty would endure for ever 
Could man but leave thy bnght creation so 
Nor its fair promise from the surface mow 
With the sharp scythe of conflict — then to see 

I ff 7 at want these mtla is that a Lt tg si mid tar 
But lit story s a -t page — — [ MS ] 

II thetr hearts Here far metre hrerae — [lA?] 

III quef Isvtth an tmftotts slcro 

Of arms or angry eonflut — ] 

I [The most usual device is a bleeding heart ] 
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Thy \ alley of sweet Abaters, Rcre to knoR ’ 

Earth pa\ed like Heaven — and to seem such to me/ 
en noA\ m hat v ants thy sti earn ? — that it should Lethe be 


Ll 

A thousand battles have assailed thy banks, 

But these and half their fame ha\e passed ava}, 

And Slaughter heaped on high his veltcnng ranks 
Their very graves are gone, and vhat are they?- 
Thy tide v ashed doMii the blood of vesterday, 

And all was stainless, and on thj clear stream 
Glassed, with its dancing light, the sunny raj , " 

But o’er the blacken’d memorj’s blighting dream 
Thj ^^a^es would -sainly roll, all svceping as they seem 


I II 

Thus Harold inly said, and passed along, 

Yet not insensible to all Rhich here 

Awoke the jocund birds to early song 

In glens which might have made even exile deai 


I Eailh's dnat/is of Hiavcn — and such io stc/u (0 me 
But one thing wants thy stnam — [yl/iS" ] 
n Glassed with its wonted light, tlu sunny lay , 

But del the mind's mai nd thoughts — though but a dharn — ] 

1 [Compare Moore’s lines. The of the JValers — 

“There is not m the wide world a valley so sweet 
As that vale in whose bosom the w ide waters meet ”] 

2 [Compare Lucan’s Pliai salta, i\ 969, “ Etiam perierc 
laiinas,” and the lines fiom Tasso’s Gerusalemme Lthci ata, 
\\ 20, quoted m illustration of Canto 1 1 stanza hii ] 
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Though on his brow were graven lines austere 
A.nd tranquil sternness which had ta en the place 
Of feelings fierier far but less severe — 

Joy was not always absent from his fice 
But 0 er it in such scenes would steal with transient trace 

LIII 

Nor was all Love shut from him though his days 
Of Passion had consumed themsd^es to dust 
It IS in vain that w e w ould coldly gaze 
On such as srmle upon us, the heart must 
Leap kindly back to kindness though Disgust 
Hath weaned it from all worldlings thus he felt 
For there was soft Remembrance and sw eet Trust 
In one fond breast to which his own would melt, 

\nd in Its tenderer hour on that his bosom dwelt ^ 

LIV 

And he had learned to love — 1 know not why 
For this m such as him seems strange of mood — 

The helpless looks of blooming Infancy 
Even m its earliest nurture, what subdued 
To change like this a mind so far imbued 
With scorn of man it little boots to know 

1 Pepase itself on kind lets — — f i/S J 

1 [Two lyrics entitled Sian as to Augusta and the 
Epistle to Augusta which were included m Domestic Pieces 
published m i8i6 are dedicated to the same subject — the 
devotion and faithfulness of his sister ] 
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But thus it ;\ns , and though in solitude 
Small power the nipped affections have to grow, 

In him this gloMcd Mhen all beside had ceased to 
glow 


LV 

And there Mas one soft breast, as hath been said,' 

Which unto his Mas bound b) stronger tics 

Than the church links Mithal, and though unMcd, 

Thai Io\e Mas pure — and, far above disguise,"- 

Had stood the test of mortal enmities 

Still undivided, and cemented more 

B}' peril, dreaded most in female ej es , ^ 

But this Mas firm, and from a foreign shore 
Well to that heart might his these absent greetings 
pour ' 

] But fjicn was one - — 3 

II Yet was xt fure — tilAS’ ] 

III T/nis to that hcait did hts xts thoughts xu abstuce foxn — ] 

its absent fJttigs fioui — [/tAS" eraSid] 

I [It has been supposed that there is a reference m this 
passage, and again in Sfanssas to Augusta (dated July 24, 
1816), to “the only important calumnv ’’ — to quote bhclle)’s 
letter of September 29, 1816 — “ that v\ as cv cn ever adv anced ” 
against Byron “The poems to Augusta,” remarks Elze 
{Life of Laid By 7 on, p 174), “ prov c, further, that she too 
was cognizant of the calumnious accusations, for under no 
other supposition is it possible to understand their allusions ” 
But the mere fact that Mrs Leigh remained on tenns 
of intimacy and affection with her brother, w'hen he was 
under the ban of society, would expose her to slander and 
injurious comment, “peiil dieaded most in female ejes ” 
whereas to other calumnies, if such there were, there could 
be no other reference but silence, or an ecstasy of wTath and 
indignation ] 
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fhe castled Crag of Drachenfels * ® 
Frowns o er the wide and winding Rhine 
UTiose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banl^s which bear the vine 
And hills all nch wnth blossomed trees 
And fields which promise com and wnne 
And scattered cities crowning these, 
\Vhose far white walls along them shine 
Have strewed a scene which I should see 
With double jo> wert thou with me 


And peasant girls with deep blue e>cs 
hands which offer early flowers 
Walk smiling oer this Paradise 
Above the frequent feudal towers 
Through green leaves lift their walls of gray 
\nd manj a rock which steeply lowers 
And noble arch in proud decaj 
Look o er this vale of vintage bowers 
But one thing want these banks of Rhine — 
Thy gentle hand to clasp in mine ’ 

o 

I send the lilies given to me — 

Though long before thj liand they touch 


I [Written on the Rhine bank Ma> ii 1816 — A/S A/) 
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I knoM that they must iMtheied be, 

But yet reject them not as such , 

Foi I have cherished them as dear, 

Because they yet may meet thine eye, 

And guide thy soul to mine even here, 

\^Tien thou hehold’st them droopmg nigh, 

And know’st them gathered by the Rhine, 

And offered from my heart to thine ' 


4 

The rivei nobly foams and floi\s 
The charm of this enchanted ground, 

And all its thousand turns disclose 
Some freshei beauty varying round 
The haughtiest breast its wish might bound 
Through life to du ell delighted here , 

Nor could on earth a spot be found 
To Nature and to me so dear — 

Could thy dear eyes in following mine 
Still sweeten more these banks of Rhine ' 


LVI 

By Coblentz, on a use of gentle ground, 

There is a small and simple Pyramid, 
Crovmng the summit of the verdant mound , 
Beneath its base are Heroes’ ashes hid 
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Our enemy’s — but let not that forbid 
Honour to Alarceau * o er whose early tomb 
Fears big tears gushed from the rough soldier s Iid 
Lamentmg and jet envying such a doom 
Falling for France Mhose rights he battled to resume 

LVII 

Brief brave and glorious uas his joung career — 

His mourners were t\\o ho ts his friends and foes 
And fitly may the stranger lingering here 
Pray for his gallant Spmt s bright repose — 

For he '\\as Freedom s Champion one of those 
The few in number i\ho had not o erstept ^ 

The charter to chastise which she bestows 
On such as weld her weapons he had kept 
The whiteness of Ills soul— and thui^menoerhim wept 

Lvni 

Here Threnbreitstem with her shattered wall 
Black with the miner’s blast upon her height 
Yet shows of what she was when shell and ball 
Rebounding idly on her strength did light — 

A Tower of Victorj f from whence the flight 
Of baffled foes was watched along the plain 

1 A ! gh for Marcea t [ MS ] 

t [Marceau {;utde post note p .96) took part in crush 
mg the Vendean insurrection If as General Hoche asserts 
in his memoirs si\ hundred thousand fell m Vendee Free 
doms charter was not easilv overstepped] 
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But Peace destroyed what War could ne\er blight, 
And laid those proud roofs bare to Summer’s ram 
On which the iron shower for years had poured in vain ^ 


LIX 

Adieu to thee, fair Rhine ' How long delighted 
The stranger fain would Imger on his way ' 
Thine is a scene alike where souls muted 
Or lonely Contemplation thus might stray , 

And could the ceaseless vultures cease to prey ' 
On self-condemning bosoms, it were here, 
Where Nature, noi too sombre nor too gay, 
Wild but not rude, awful yet not austere," 

Is to the mellow Earth as Autumn to the year - 


LX 

Adieu to thee again ' a vain adieu > 

There can be no farewell to scene like thine , 

I A 7 td mild the sleepless vtcUin es — 

11 Rustic not nidi, sublime yet not austae — lilfS ] 

1 [Compare Gray’s lines m The Fatal Ststo s — 

“ Iron-sleet of arrowy shower 
Hurtles in the darken’d air ”] 

2 [Lines 8 and 9 may be cited as a crying instance of 
Byron’s faulty technique The collocation of “ aivful ” with 
“austere,” followed by “autumn” m the next line, recalls 
the afflictive assonance of “ high Hymettus,” which occurs 
in the beautiful passage which he stole from The Cwse of 
Mineiva and prefixed to the third canto of The Cofsait 
The sense of the passage is that, as m autumn, the golden 
mean between summer and winter, the year is at its full, so 
in the \aried scenery of the Rhine there is a harmony of 
opposites, a consummation of beauty ] 
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The mind is coloured by thy every hue 

And if reluctantly the eyes resign 

Their cherished gaze upon thee lovely Rhine < 

Tis >Yith the thankful glance of parting praise , 

More mighty spots may nse — more glanng shine 
But none unite in one attachmg maze 
The bnlhant fair and sofl> — the glories of old dajs 


LXI 

The negligently grand the fruitful bloom ' 

Of coming ripeness the ivhite citys sheen 
The rolling stream the precipice s gloom 
The forest s growth and Gothic walls between — 

The nild rocks shaped as the) had turrets been, 

In mockery of man s art and these withal 
A race of faces happy as the scene 
IVliose fertile bounties here extend to all 
Still springing o er thy banks though Empires near them 
fill 


I Moremt^'lt) scft es t tay nse — tn r glaritgsk it 
Bt t notte un ten one enchanted ga e 
Tlitfertile—fa r — at d sofi—tl e glones of ola da^s — [ I/If] 

I [The negligently grand may perhaps refer to the 
glories of old da)s now m a state of neglect not to the 
unstudied grandeur of the scene taken as a ^hole but 
the phrase is loosel> thrown out in order to convey 1 general 
impression an attaching maze an engaging attractive 
combination of images, and must not be interrogated too 
closel) 3 
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ixn 

But these recede. Above me ate the Alps, 

The Palaces of Nature, whose vast ualls 
Have pinnacled m clouds their snow} scalps,* 

And throned Eternity in icy halls 
Of cold Sublimity, where forms and falls' 

The Avalanche the thundeibolt of snow ’ 

All that expands the spirit, yet appals. 

Gather around these summits, as to show 
How Earth ma> pierce to Heaven, }et leave vam man 
below 


IMIl 

But ere these matchless heights I dare to scan, 
There is a spot should not be passed in vain, 
Ivlorat ' the proud, the patriot field ' where man 
May gaze on ghastly trophies of the slam. 

Nor blush for those who conquered on that plain 
Heie Burgundy bequeathed his tombless host. 


1 Aiound tn chi)'stal giandaa (oiu/uu falls 

The avalanche — the thuuda clouds of suenv — [ 4/9 ] 

I [Compare the opening lines of Coleridge’s Hymn befoi e 
Sum ise m the Valley of Chamomu — 

“ Hast thou a charm to sta} the morning slai 
In his steep course ^ So long he seems to pause 
On thy bald awful head, O sovran Blanc ' ” 

The “ thunderbolt ” (line 6) recurs m M anf cd, act i sc i — 

“ Around his waist are forests braced, 

The Avalanche in his hand , 

But ere its fall, that thundering ball 
Must pause for my command ”] 
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A bon> heap through ages to remain 
rhemseUes their monument,* — the Stjgian coast 
UnscpulchrLd the} roamed and shrieked each uandenn^, 
ghost ' ^ 


i>xt\ 

\\THle \\atcrloo with Canmis carnage vies 
■Moral and Slaralhon turn names sliall stand 
They were true Glorj s stainless victories 
Won by the unambitious heart and hand 


j (/at /{Mr } t^/y rsim aalthrul — — VS J 

I [The inscription on the ossuar> of the Burgundian 
troops which fell m the battle of Moral June 14 {476 
suggested this lariant of St tnonutnentum guftrts — 

Dto OrrtMo Mammo 

lncl>aiS8imi ct fortissimi Durgundtx duos cxcrcitus 
Moratum obsidcns ab HeUctns caisus hoc su> monu 
mentum rchquit J 

'* [The souls of the suitors when Hennes roused and 
shepherded them followed gibbering" (rp f vff ) —(J i xxn 
5 Once too when the obsemneo of the dtes Parrn 
tales was neglected Roman ghosts took to i andenng and 
shrieking 

‘ Perque aias Urbis Latiosquc uJulasse per agros 
Deformes animas vulgus mane ferunt 

0\id FasU u lines 553 $34 
The Homeric ghosts gibbered because thev were ghosts 
the Burgundian ghosts because they were confined to the 
Stygian coast and could not cross the stream For once 
the ' classical allusions " arc forced and inappropriate ] 

3 [Bsrons point is that at Moral 15000 men were slam 
in a righteous cause — the defence of a republic against an 
invading t>Tant whereas the li\cs of those that fell at 
Cannae and at Waterloo were sacrificed to the ambition of 
rival powers fighting for the mastery ] 
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Of a proud, brotherly, and civic band, 

All unbought champions in no princely cause 
Of vice-cntailed Corruption , they no land ‘ 

Doomed to be^\all the blasjihemy of laws 
Making Kings’ rights divine, by some Draconic clause 


lAV 

By a lone wall a lonelier column rears 
A gray and grief-worn aspect of old dajs ; 

’Tis the last remnant of the reck of > ears, 

And looks as with the wild-bewildcred ga/c 
Of one to stone converted b} ama/e, 

Yet still w’lth consciousness , and there it stands 
Making a marvel that it not decays, 

When the coeval pride of human hands, 

Levelled Aventicum,’-* hath strewed her subject lands 


LWI 

And there — oh ' sweet and sacred be the name ' — 
Julia — the daughter the devoted gave 
Her youth to Heaven , her heart, beneath a claim 
Nearest to Heaven’s, broke o’er a father’s grav'e 
Justice IS sworn ’gainst tears, and hers would crave 
The life she lived in — -but the Judge was just 

1 thtir proud land 
Gi can' d not boneath 


-IMS ] 
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And then she died on him she could not save ‘ 

Their tomb ^\'as simple and without a bust '• 

And held ivithm their urn one mmd—onc heart— one 
dust 


LWII 

But these are deeds \ihich should not pass aiva> 

And names that must not tvilher though the Carth 
Forets her empires wtli a just decay 
The enslavers and the ensla>cd~thcir death and birth 
The high the mountain majesty of Uorth 
Should be — and shall survivor of its woe 
\nd from its immortahti look forth 
In the suns face like yonder Alpine snow 
Impenshably pure beyond all things below 

LXVltl 

Lake Leman woos me with its crystal face, 

I he mirror where the stars and mountains view 
Ihc stillness of their aspect in tach trace 
Its clear depth yields of ihcir far height and huu ‘ 
There is too much of Man here * to look throu^jh 
^\lth a fit mind the might which I behold 

j A) d tht t tke died 

ti And they he simply ■ ' — erased J 

m T/ie clear de/il s y eld — IVJ'J 

1 [‘ Haunted and hunted by the British tounst and gossip- 
monger Bjron took refuge on June lo at the Villa Diodati 
but still the pursuers strove to win some wretched consola 
tion by waylaying him m his evening drives or directing the 
VOL II s 
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But soon in me shall Loneliness rcnc\% 

Thoughts hid, but not less cherished than of old, 

Ere mingling with the herd had penned me in their fold 

telescope upon his balcon}, uhich o\crlookcd the lake, or 
upon the lullsidc, u tth its \ meyards, u hei c he lurked obscure ” 
(Dowden’s Ltfc of Shelley, 1896, p 309) It is possible, 
too, that nowand again even hhLlle)’s companionship ivas 
felt to be a strain upon ncncs and temper The escape 
from memoiy and remorse, which could not be alwajs 
attained in the society of a chosen few, might, he hoped, 
be found in solitude, face to face with n.iturc But it was 
not to be Even nature was powerless to “minister to a 
mind diseased ” At the conclusion of his second tour (Sep- 
tember 29, 1816), he IS constrained to admit tliat “neither 
the music of the shepherd, the crashing of the a\alanchc, 
nor the torrent, the mountain, the gl.icier, the forest, nor the 
cloud, have for one moment lightened the weight upon my 
heart, nor enabled me to lose mj own wretched identity in 
the majesty, and the power, and the glory, around, abo\c, 
and beneath me” {Lift, p 315) I'crhaps Wordsworth 
had this confession in his mind when, m 1834, he composed 
the lines, “ Not in the Leicid Inteiwals of Life,’’ of which the 
following were, he notes, “written with Lord Btron’s cha- 
racter as a past before me, and that of others, his contem- 
poraries, who WTOtc under like influences ” — 

“ Nor do words, 

Which practised talent readily afiords, 

Prove that his hand has touched responsu c chords 
Nor has his gentle beauty' power to mo\c 
With genuine rapture and with fen ent lo% c 
The soul of Genius, if he dare to take 
Life’s rule from passion craicd for passion’s sake , 
Untaught that meekness is the cherished bent 
Of all the truly great and all the innocent 
But who IS innocent ? By grace divine, 

Not otherwise, 0 Nature ' are we thine, 

Thiough good and evil there, in just degree 
Of rational and manly symipathy ” 

riic Walls of W. Woidswoiih, 1889, p 729 

Wordsworth seems to have resented Byron’s tardy con- 
version to “natural piety,” regarding it, no doubt, as a 
fruitless and graceless endeavour without the cross to w ear 
the crown But if Nature resenes her balms for “the 
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LXIN 

To fij from need not be to hate mankind 
All are not fit with them to stir and toil 
Nor IS It discontent to keep the mind 
Deep m its fountam, lest it overboil ^ 

In the hot throng ^here we become the spoil 
Of our infection till too late and long 
We may deplore and simple with the coil 
In lYretched interchange of wrong for wrong 
Midst a contentious iiorld striving where none are 
strong 


LXX 

There in a moment we may plunge our years 
In fatal penitence and m the blight 

I 1 1 Us (ran deepness — [ MS ] 

II Oneof a worthless world— to str v ^herenone are stro»t' —[AfS ] 

innocent” her quality of inspiration is not strained 
Bjron too was nature s pnest— 

And b) that vision splendid 
Was on his way attended ] 

I [The metaphor is derived from a hot spring which 
appears to boil over at the moment of its coming to the 
surface As the particles of water when they emerge into the 
light break and bubble into a seething mass so too does 
passion chase and beget passion in the hot throng of 

this passage 
In society m 

the world he is exposed to the incidence of passion which 
he can neither resist nor yield to without torture He is 
overcome by the world and as a last resource he turns to 
nature and solitude He lifts up his eyes to the hills unex 
pedant of Divine aid but in the hope that by claiming 
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Of oui own Soul turn all our blood to tears, 

And colour things to come ^\^th hues of Night 
The race of life becomes a hopeless flight 
To those that walk in darkness on the sea 
The boldest steei but where their iiorts invite 
But there arc wanderers o’er Etcrnil}’ ' ^ 

Whose bark drnes on and on, and anchored ne’er 
shall be 


L\M. 

Is It not better, then, to be alone, 

And love Earth only for its carthlj sake ^ 

1 Onough hhnuly — ] 

kinship with N aturc, and becoming " a portion of that around ” 
him, he may forego Inim.imlv, with its burden of penitence, 
and elude the curse There is a further reference to this 
despairing recourse to Nature in The Dieair, \ in 10, jty — 

“ he Incd 

Through that which had been death to maiiN men, 

And made him friends of mountains w ith the stars 
And the quick Spirit of the Unuerse 
He held his dialogues ' and the> did leach 
To him the magic of their m> stcries ”] 

I [Shelley seems to liaic taken Bjron at his word, and in 
the Adonms (\x\ 3, seq ) introduces him in the disguise of — 

“ The Pilgrim of Eternite , whose fame 
Over his living head like Heai en is bent. 

An early but enduring monument ” 

Notwithstanding the splendour of Shclle3'’s \ ersc, it is diffi- 
cult to suppress a smile For better or for worse, the sense 
ot the ludicrous has asserted itself, and “ brother ’ cannot take 
“ brother ” quite so seriously as m“tiiebra\e da>s of old” 
But to each age its own humour Not only did Shelley and 
Byron worship at the shrine of Rousseau, but they took delight 
m leveientlv tracing the footsteps of St Prcu\ and Julie ] 
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By the blue rushing of the arrowy ^ Rhone ' ^ 

Or the pure bosom of its nursing Lake 
Which feeds it as t mother who doth make 
\ fair but froTvard infant her own care 
Kissmg Its cnes away as these awake — 

Is It not better thus our lives to wear 
Thin join the crushing crowd doomed to inflict or bear’ 

LXXI1 

1 live not in myself but I become 
Portion of that around me and to me 
High mountains are a feeling but the hum 
Of human ernes torture I can sec 

I To tts }inmg enes and luset atl oMah 1 

II Oj ptopled etties J 

1 [Thename Tigris isderuedfrom the Persian /ir(San 
sent Tigrd) an irrow If B)Ton ever consulted Hofmann s 
Lexteon (Jntv£rsale he h ould hn e read Tigris a ^ elocitite 
dictus quasi sagttta but most probabl) he neither bad nor 
sought an Tuthonty for his natunl and beautiful imile ] 

[Compare Ttnteni Abbey In this line both language 
and sentiment are undoubtedly Wordsworths — 

The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion the tall rock 
The mountain and the deep and gloomy wood 
rheir colours and their forms were then to me 
An appetite a feeling and a lo\e 
That had no need of a remoter charm 
But here the resemblance ends With Wordsworth the 
mood passed and be learned 

To look on Nature not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth but hearing oftentimes 
The still sad music of humanity 
Not harsh nor grating but of amplest power 
To chasten and subdue 

He would not question Nature in search of new and 
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Nothing to loathe in Nature, save to be' 

A link reluctant in a fleshly chain, 

Classed among creatures, when the soul can flee, 

And with the sky the peak the heaving plain " 

Of Ocean, or the stais, mingle and not in vain 


LXXIII 

And thus I am absorbed, and this is life 
I look upon the peopled desert past, 

As on a place of agony and stnfe, 

■\Vliere, foi some sin, to Sorrow I was cast. 

To act and suffer, but remount at last 
With a fresh pinion , which I feel to spnng, 

Though young, yet waxing vigorous as the Blast 
Which It would cope with, on delighted Ming, 

Spurning the clay-cold bonds which round oui being 
cling " ^ 

I blit to he 

A ImL i due taut in a living chain 
Classing luith ci eatui es — [MS ] 

II And ivith the ail — [■^■^• 5 '] 

III To sink and suffei — [MS ] 

IV ivhieh pai tly 1 ound us cling — [/lA? ] 

untainted pleasure, but rests m her as inclusive of humanit) 
The secret of Wordsworth is acquiescence, “the still, sad 
music of humanity ” is the key-note of his ethic Byron, on the 
other hand, is in revolt He has the ardour of a pervert, the 
rancorous scoin of a deserter The “hum of human cities” 
is a “ torture ” He is “ a link reluctant in a fleshly chain ” 
To him Nature and Humanit)’^ are antagonists, and he 
cleaves to the one, yea, he would take her b) violence, to 
mark his alienation and severance from the othei ] 

I [Compaie Horace, Odes, 111 2 23, 24 — 

“ Et udam 

Speimt humum fugiente penna ”] 
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LV\U 

And nhcn at length the mmd shall be lU free 
From hat it hatu in this degraded fonn '■ 

Reft of Its carnal lift, sa^c what sliall be 
Existent luppicr in the ft> and norm — 

\Vhen Elements to ricmcnts conform 
And dust is as it should be shall I not 
Feel all I see less dazzling but more narm? 
rhe bodiless ihouglU? the Spirit of each spot?' 

Of nhjcli eien nou I share at limes the immortal lot ’ * 


txw 

\rc not the mountains \\a\cs andsbics a part ^ 
Of me and of m> Soul ns I of them ? 

Is not the love of these deep in m> heart 
IVJth a pjrt passion? shoaJd J not contemn 
All objects if compared nith these ? and stem 
A tide of sufienng rather than forego 


j '■ ! I th s t^/ rn — 1 lAJ J 

n —— the Spmi 1 1 txtth $f%t — (tA?! 

JJJ \Ii nei\thet ii ert ahr thi^’f' r/f—[VS] 

1 [The bodiless thought ” is the object not the subject 
of his cclesiial iision Tien non" is ihrouKh a ghss 
darUj md n ilh c) cs 

W hose half beholdmgs through unslcad> tears 
Gave shape hue distance to the inward dream 
his soul had sight of the spint the infonnmg idea the 
essence of each passing scene but hereafter his bodiless 
spirit would as it were encounter the place^spints face to 
face It IS to be notetl that nirmth of feeling not clearness 
or fulness of perception, attends this spiritual recognition ] 
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Such feelings for the hard and worldly phlegm 
Of those whose eyes are only turned below, 

Gazing upon the ground, with thoughts uhich dare not 
glow^' ^ 


Lxxvr 

But this IS not my theme , and I return 
To that which is immediate, and require 
Those who find contemplation in the uin, 

To look on One, whose dust uas once all fire, 
A native of the land uhere I lespire 
The clear air for a while a passing guest, 
Where he became a being, Mhose desire 
Was to be glorious , ’tu'as a foolish quest. 

The which to gain and keep, he sacrificed all rest 


LXXVII. 

Heie the self-tortunng sophist, wild Rousseau," 

The apostle of Affliction, he who threw 
Enchantment over Passion, and from Woe 
Wrung overwhelming eloquence, fiist diew 

I A nd gaze npon the g; oitnd loith so: did thoughts and slmv — [ylAS ] 

II But this IS not a tune — 7 must letui n —[MS ] 

in Here the 1 ejlecting Sophist — [''^ 7 * 5 '] 

I [Compare Coleridge’s Dtjechon An Ode^ iv 4-9— 

“ And would we aught behold, of higher uorth, 

Than that inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor, loveless, ever-anxious crowd , 

Ah ' from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the eaith ”] 
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The breath nhich made him wretched, yet he kne\\ 
Hov, to make Madne« beautiful and cast 
0 er emng deeds and thoughts, a heav enly hue ’• 

Of words like sunbeams, dazzling as they past 

The ejes -nhichoer them shed tears feelingly and fast 

lAXVIl! 

His lo\e was Passion s essence — as a tree 
On fire by lightning, uith ethereal flame 
Kindled he u as and blasted for to be 
Thus and enamoured were m him the same “ 

But his lias not the love of living dame 
Nor of the dead who nse upon our dreams 
But of ideal Beaut) which became 
In him existence and oerflow mg teems 

Along his burning page distempered though it seems 

LXXIX 

This breathed itself to life m Julie this 
Invested her with all thats wild and sweet 
This hallowed too the memorable kiss *■ 

^\Tiich every mom his fevered lip would greet 
From hers who but witli fnendship his would meet 
But to that gentle toudi through brain and breast 

I Cfer ttnful dtedi and tJmigJts Oektaienty hue 
fl'ilh words like siifiiea ns da^l tg as they passed 

The rye t at der them sJ ed deep tears tohseh Jler edtoo fast — [A/S] 
0 er deeds and tJ oughts cf error th bngkt hue — eiascd] 

II Ltke htm enamoured were to sfy; the sa ne — [ VS ] 
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Flashed the Ihiilled Spinl’s love-devouring heat 
In that absorbing sigh perchance moie blest 
Than vulgar minds may be with all they seek posscst 

LXX\ 

His life was one long vai with self-sought foes, 

Or friends by him self-banished , ^ foi his mind 
Had grown Suspicion’s sanctuary, and chose. 

For its own ciucl saciifice, the kind,'' 

’Gainst w'hom he raged ivith fury stiange and blind 
But he Avas phrensied, wherefore, who may know ? 
Since cause might be which Skill could never find /"* 
But he w'as phrensied by disease or woe. 

To that worst pitch of all, which Avears a reasoning show 

LXXXI 

For then he AA'as inspued,” and from him came, 

As from the Pythian’s mystic cave of yore, 

I self consimtftg heat — [ilAS’ u astd ] 

II Fen its mou a ud woiUvgs the most hud — [yl/ 5 ' trased ] 

III Since cause might ht yet leave no t> ace behind — [Jl/S ] 

1 [As, for instance, with Madame de Warens, m 1738, 
Avith Madame d’Epmay , with Diderot and Grimm, in 1757 , 
with Voltaire , A\ith David Hume, in 1766 (see “ Rousseau in 
England,” g 7?, No 376, October, 189S) , with ever>^ one 
to Avhom he w'as attached or with w'hom he had dealings, 
except his illiterate mistress, Theresa le Vasseur (See 
Rousseau, by John Morley, 2 vols , 1888, 

2 [“He Avas possessed, as holiei natures than his haA'C 
been, by an enthusiastic vision, an intoxicated confidence, 
a mixture of sacred rage and piodigious love, an insensate 
but absolutely disinterested rcAmlt against the stone and iron 
of a reality which he Avas bent on melting m a heavenly 
blaze of splendid aspiration and irresistibly persuaswe expres- 
sion ''—Rousseau, by John Morley, 1886, 1 137 ] 
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Those oncles \^hich set the world m flame * 

Nor ceased to bum till kingdoms were no more 
Did he not this for France? which lay before 
Bowed to the inborn tyranny of years? ^ 

Broken and trembhnj, to the y oke she bore 
Till by the voice of him and his compeers 
Roused up to too much wrath which follows oergrown 
fears? 


LXXXII 

They made themscU es a fearful monument » 

The WTeck of old opinions— things which grew ‘• 
Breathed from the birth of Time the veil they rent 
And what behind it lay, all earth shall \ icw *' 

I — thm^hlt oh th grro 

Bortt v.'ith the hirtf of Time — — [ MS 1 
ii r m l/t pu ruv> 

But good alas — — — I VIS’ ] 

I [Rousseau published his Discourses on the influence of 
the sciences on manners and on inequality 
de Pin galili parmt Us Hotnmes) in 1750 and 17^3 1 mile 
on de P Education Du Contrat Social 176'’ I 

[ NVhat Rousseaus Discourse [ 5 ’«r'/’ 0 rr^r«e <*/’/« 
hie c/ejmeant is not that all men arc bom equal Henover 

sa\s this His position is that the artificial differences 
springing from the conditions of the social union do not com 
cjde with the differences m capacity springing, from original 
constitution that the tenden^ of the social union as now 
organiied is to deepen the artificial inequalities and make 
the gulf between those endowed with pri\ilc;,es and wealth 
and those not so endowed ever wider and wider It 
was [the influence of Rousseau and those whom he 
inspired^ which though it certainly did not produce 5 et did 
as certainly giie a deep and rMnarkablc bias first to the 
American Revolution and a dozen years aftenvards to the 
French Revolution i888 1 181 18''] 
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But good with ill they also overthrew , 

Leaving but rums, wherewith to rebuild 
Upon the same foundation, and renew 
Dungeons and thrones, uhich the same hour refilled, 
As heretofore, because Ambition uas self-willed 

LXXXIII 

But this will not endure, nor be endured ' 

Mankind have felt tlieir strength, and made it felt 
They might ha\e used it better, but, allured 
By their new vigour, sternly have they dealt 
On one another , Pity ceased to melt 
With her once natural chanties But they, 

Who m Oppression’s darkness caved had dwelt, 

They were not eagles, nounshed with the day , 

What mangel then, at times, if they mistook their prey ^ 

LXXXIV 

What deep wounds ever closed without a scai ? 

The heait’s bleed longest, and but heal to wear 
That which disfigures it , and they who wai 
With then owm hopes, and have been vanquished, beai 
Silence, but not submission m his lair 
Fixed Passion holds his breath, until the hour 
Which shall atone for years , none need despaii 
It came — it cometh — and wall come, the pow ei 
To punish oi foigive — in 07 ie we shall be slow'd ' ^ 

1 711 both we shall be slorvei — [MS ei astd ] 

I [The substitution of “one” for “both” (see var i ) aflords 
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LX\KV 

Clear placid Leman ! thy contrasted lake 
Uith the wild world 1 dwelt in is a, thing 
^\^llch ^vams me, wth its stillness to forsake 
Earth s troubled w aters for a purer spring 
Fhis quiet sail is as a noiseless ^vlng 
lo naft me from distraction, once I loved 
Tom Oceans roar but thy soft mumiuring 
Sounds sneet as if a Sister^s voice reproved 
That I with stem delights should cer luve been so 
moved 


LXNXVI 

It IS the hush of night and all between 

rh> margin and the mountains, dusk ) ct clear 
Mellowed and mingling >ci distinctly seen 
Save darkened Jura ' whose capt heights appear 
i recipitously steep and drawing near 
1 here breathes a living fragrance from the shore 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar 
Or chirps the grasshopper one good night carol more 

conclusive proof that the meaning is that the next revolution 
would do Its work more thoroughly and not leave things as U 
found them ] 

r [After sunset the Jura range which hes to the west of 
the Lake would appear dirkentd in contrast to the after 
i,low m the western skv ] 
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LXXXVII 

He 1& an evening reveller, who makes ' 

His life an infancy, and sings his fill , ^ 

At intervals, some bird from out the brakes 
Starts into \oice a moment, then is still. 

There seems a floating uhisper on the hill. 

But that IS fancy for the SUirlight de^\ s 
All silently their tears of Love instil. 

Weeping themselves a^\ay, till they mfuse 
Deep into Nature’s breast the spirit of her hues.’" 

LXXWIIl 

Ye Stars ' which aie the poelr}' of Heaven ' 

If in your bright leaves uould read the fate 
Of men and empires, ’tis to be forgiven. 

That in our aspirations to be great. 

Our destinies o’erleap their mortal state, 

And claim a kindred with you , foi ye are 
A Beauty and a Mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar. 

That Fortune, Fame, Power, Life, have named them- 
selves a Star - 

I He ts an e7idless ■) evelk) — [Jl/S c/astd'i 

II Hun tnt/jy with light talking with Ins mate — [JAS" oased 1 
in Hup into IVdtinc’s bnast the evistenct which they lose — 

1 [Compare Anacreon (Eis T 6 TTJ 7 a), Cat in xliii line i5 — 

Tb 5b yripas oV ae relpei ] 

2 [For the association of “ Fortune” and “ Fame” with a 
star, compare stanza m lines 5 , 6 — 
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LXX\I\ 

All Hea\en and Eirth are stdl — though not in sleep 
But breathless, as grow when feeling most ‘ 

And silent as wc stand m thoughts too deep — 

AH Hea\en and Earth arc still From the high host 
Of stars to the lulled lake and mountain coast 
All IS concentered in a life intense 
^Vhere not a beam nor air nor leaf is lost 
But hath a part of Being and a sense 
Of that which is of all Creator and Defence 

Who can contemplate Fame through clouds unfold 
The star which rises o cr her steep etc * 

And the allusion to Napoleons star "stanza \xvmii hntg— 
\or learn that tempted Fate will Iea\c the loftiest Star 
Compare too the opening lines of the as to Augusta 
(July 24 1816)— 

Though the da) of my destiny’s over 
And the s/ar of my fite his deeJmed 
Power" is symbolized as a star m l^umd xxu 17 There 
shall come a star out of Jacob and a Sceptre shall rise out 
of Israel and in the divine proclamation I am the root 
and the offspring of David and the bright and morning 
star {Rev xxu 16) 

The inclusion of life among star similes may have been 
suggested by the astrological tenns house of life and lord 
of the ascendant Wordsworth in his Ode {Intimations of 
Immortatiiy etc) speaks of the soul as our lifes star 
Mr Tozer who supplies most of these comparisons adds 
aline from Shelley s A Ao/ais 55 SfPisa iS i ) — 

The soul of Adonais like a star ] 

I [CompareWordsworths sonnet ItisaBeauteous etc — 
It IS a beauteous evening calm and free 
The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration ] 

[Here too the note is Wordsworthian, though Byron 
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\C 

Then stirs the feeling infinite, so fell ' 

In solitude, ivhcre we are hast alone , 

A truth, which through our being then doth melt, 
Ai\d purifies from self it is a lone, 

The soul and source of Music, which makes known ‘ 
Eternal harmoii) , and sheds a eharni 
Like to the fabled C>therca's /one,’ 

Binding all things with beaut} , — ’twoiild divarm 

The spectre Death, had he sub^-taiitial power to harm 

\ei 

Not vainly did the early Persian make ^ 

Ills altar the high places, and the peak 

j It IS a voteelus ft Itf^ ct t<’/) fdt — [JA? ] 

11 Of a most tnsvard music — [ I/A ] 

represents as inherent in Nature, that "sense of something 
far more deeply interfused,” which Wordsworth (in his Ltufs 
on Tintern Abbej) assigns to his own consciousness] 

1 [As the ecstus of Venus endowed the wearer with 
magical attraction, so the immanence of the Infinite ind the 
Eternal m “ all that formal is and fiigitu e, ’ binds it w ith beaut\ 
and produces a supernatural charm which cten Death cannot 
resist ] 

2 [Compare Herodotus, i 131, Ol 5 f vofxl(ova-t M to 

^TjAdrara Twf obptccv tivaPaU'ovTfs, Ovutas ipdttt', tIii mVAoi' •'ayra 
rod ovpavov A/a Ka\fovTts Perhaps, how c\ cr, “ earlj Persian ” 
was suggested by a passage m "that drowsy, frowsy poem. 
The Excii? Sion ” — 

“ The Persian — zealous to reject 
Altar and image and the mclusne walls 
And roofs and temples built by human hands — 

To loftiest heights ascending, from their tops 
With myrtle-w'icathed tiara on his brow. 

Presented sacrifice to moon and stars ’ 

The Excursion, iv {The Wot ks of Wot dsioot th, 1 889, p 46 0 ] 
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Of earth oergazing mountains and thus take 
A fit and unwalled temple, there to seek 
The Spirit in whose honour slmnes are weak 
Upreared of human hands Come and compare 
Columns and idol*dwelhngs — Goth or Greek — 

Wth Nature s realms of worship earth and air — 

Nor fix on fond abodes to circumscribe thy prayer ' 

XCII 

The sky is changed > — and such a change ! Oh Night “ 
And Storm and Darkness jc are wondrous strong 
Yet lovely in your strength as is the light 
Of a dark ey e m \\ Oman ! * Far along 
From peak to peak the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder * Not from one lone cloud 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud 
Back to the joyous Alps who call to her aloud ! 

XCIII 

And this IS in the Night — Most glonous Night ' ’• 

Thou wert not sent for slumber ! let me be 

I OA glonous JV gkt 

That art not salt—— — { MS ] 

I [Compare the well known songwhich forms the prelude 
of the Hebrew Melodies-^ 

She walks in beaut) like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies 
And all that s best of dark and bright 
Meet m her aspect and her cy es ] 


VOL II 
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A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, 

A portion of the tempest and of thee < ‘ 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea," 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ' 

And now again 'tis black, — and now, the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain-mirth. 

As if they did rejoice o’er a young Earthquake’s birth."' 


xciv. 

Now, where the swift Rhone cleaves his way betiveen 
Heights which appear as lovers who have parted " ^ 

In hate, whose mining depths so intervene. 

That they can meet no more, though broken-hearted : 
Though m their souls, which thus each other thwarted. 
Love was the very root of the fond lage 


1 A pot bon of the Storm — a fait of thee — [MS ] 
ji a fiery sea — ] 

III As th^ had found an hen and feasted o'ei hts birth — 

[MS eiased] 

IV fftlls which look like hethien with twin heights 

Of a like aspect — [MS erased] 

I [There can be no doubt that Byron borrowed this 
metaphor from the famous passage m Colendge’s Chrtstabel 
(ii 408-426), which he afterwards prefixed as a motto to 
Fare Thee Well 

The latter half of the quotation runs thus — 

“ But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining — 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining. 

Like cliffs which had been rent asunder , 

A dreary sea now flows between, 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 

Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once had been ”] 
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UTuch blighted Uictr life s bloom and then departed — 
Itself expired but leaving Uicm an age 
Of )cars all winters, — war within themselves to wage '• 

\cv 

Now where the quick Rhone thus hath cleft his waj 
rhe mightiest of the storms Iiath La cn his stand 
For here notone but man) make their pla), 

And fling their thunder bolls from hand to hand 
Flashing and cast around of all the band 
The bnghtest through these parted hills hath forked 
His lightnings — as if he did understand 
That in such gaps as Desolation worked 
There the hot shaft should bhst whatever therein lurked 

\cvi 

Sky— Mountains — Ru cr — Winds — I^kc — Lightnings 1 
jel 

With night, and clouds and thunder — and a Soul 
To make these felt and feeling, well ma) be 
Things that have made me watchful, the far roll 
Of your departing voices is the knoll ‘ 

Of what in me is sleepless — if I rest 

I Of sepa at cii drear — — — ( MS ernieJ ] 

I [There arc numerous instances of the use of knoll” as 
an alternative form of the verb to knell but B>ron 
seems in this passage to be the authorit) for knoll as a 
substantive] 
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But ^\hcrc of yc, 0 Tempo‘;ts * is the qonl 
Are ye like those r\ithin the human breast? 

Or do ye find, at length, like eagles, some high nest ? 


\cvii 

Could I embody and unbosom now 

That which is most within me, — could I wreak 
My thoughts upon e\prcssiori, and tluis throv 
Soul heart mind passions feelings — strong or 

w cak — 

All that I would have sought, and all I seek, 

Bear, know, feel — and )ct breathe — into ewword, 

And that one word were Lightning, I would speak , 
But as It IS, I live and die unheard, 

With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a 
sw ord 


\C' III 

The Mom is up again, the dewy Morn, 

With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom — 
Laughing the clouds aw'ay with playful scorn. 

And living as if earth contained no tomb. 

And glow ing into day w'e may resume 
The march of our existence and thus I, 

Still on thy shores, fair Leman i may find room 
And food for meditation, nor pass by 
Much, that may give us pause, if pondeied fittingly 
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XCIX 

Clarens ! snect Clarcns ‘ birthplace of deep Love I 
Thine air is the young breath of passionate Thought 
Thy trees take root in Love , the snovvs above ‘■ 

The very Glaciers ha.ve his colours caught 

1 The irttt have grcrjJti from £^e — {lifS erafii] 

r [For Rousseaus desenpuon of Vc\c> sccytihe ou Li 
NouvelU Helotse Partie I Lettrc xxiu (Envres do J f 
Rousseau 1836 ii 36 Tantot dimmenscs rochers pen 
doient en ruincs au dessus de ma tStc Tantot dc hautes ct 
bni> antes cascades mmondoicnt dc Icur tpais brouillard 
tantfit un torrent ^tcmel ouvroit \ mes cotds un abimc dont 
les veux nosoient sender K profondeur Quciquefojs je me 
perdois dans lobscuntd dun bois tou^u Quelqucfois cn 
sortant dun gouffre une agrdiblc prainc nJjoutssoii tout i 
coup mes regards Un mdlangc dtonnant de la nature sauvage 
ct dc la nature cuittvdc montroit partout la mam dcs hommes 
ou Ion eOt cru quils navoient jamais pi^ni^trd a c6td dhinc 
caveme on trouvoit dcs maisons on vo>oit dcs pampres 
secs ou Ion ncQt chcrchd que dcs ronccs dcs vignes dins 
des terres ^boulldcs dexcellens fruits sur dcs roebers et dcs 
champs dans dcs precipices See too Lettrc xxxviii p 56 
Partie IV Lettrc xi p "38 (the dcscnpiion of Julies El) 
Slum) and Partie IV Lettrc xvii p to (the excursion to 
Meillene) 

Il)Ton infuses into Rousseaus accurate and chimung 
compositions of scenic efFccts if not the glory )et the 
freshness of a dream” He belonged to the new age with its 
new message from nature to man and in spite of theories 
and prejudices listened and was convinced He extols 
Rousseaus recognition of nature lifting it to the height of 
his own argument but consciousl) or unconsciously he 
desires to find and finds in nature a spring of imagination 
undreamt of by the Apostle of Sentiment There is a whole 
world of difference between Rousseaus persuasive and deli 
cate patronage of Nature and B)rons passionate though 
somewhat belated surrender to her inevitable claim With 
Rousseau Nature is a means to m end a conduct of refined 
and heightened fancy whereas to Byron her reward was 
with her a draught of healing and refre hment ] 
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And Sun-stl into ro$c-luics sees liicm wrought'" 

]3y rays which sleep there lo\mgl> • the rods,’ 

The permanent crags, tell here of Lo\c, who sought 
In them a refuge from the woildlj shocks, 

Which stir and sting the Soul with Hope that woos, then 
mocks 

c 

Clarens ' by hea\ only feel tin paths arc trod, — ' 

Undying Love’s, who here ascends a throne 
To which the steps arc mountains , where the God 
Is a pervading Life and Light, — so show n ' 

Not on those summits solely, nor alone 
In the still ca\ e and forest , o’er the flow cr 

t 

His eye is sparkling, and his breath hath blow n, 

His soft and summer breath, whose tender power’’’ 
Passes the strength of storms in their most desolate hour 

ci. 

All things are heie of Hnn , from the black pines,' 

Which are his shade on high, and the loud roar 

I By iays which twine t/uu — [ ^TS ] 

II Claicns — rwed Clauns — thou at t Love's alu eh — 

Undying Levies— who lieu hath made a th totu — [JAS'] 

III And gi) did it with Spii it which is shcavit 

Fiom the skip sumviit to t/u iitshiiug Rhone — [ilAJ. iiascd ] 

w wJtosi s aiching 

Sutpasses the stiong stoim in its most disohak hotti — [P/S ] 

1 [Compare La Nouvcllc HLloisc^ Partic IV Lettre w 11 1 
(Env7 cs,etc , 11 262 “ Un torrent, fonnd par la fonte des neiges, 
rouloit k vmgt pas de nous une eau bourbcusc, et cbarnoit 
avec bruit du iimon, du sable et des pierres Des forets 
de nous sapins nous ombragcoient tnstement h droite Un 
grand bois de chenes Ctoit i gauche au-dclh du torrent ”] 
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Of torrents, where he hsteneth to the vines 
IVhich slope his green path downward to the shore, 
^Vhere the bowed AVaters meet him, and adore 
Kissmg his feet with murmurs , and the Wood 
The covert of old trees, with trunks all hoar 
But light leaves young as joy, stands where it stood ‘ 
Offering to him, and his, a populous solitude 

cti 

A populous solitude of bees and birds 
And fauy formed and many-coloured things 
AVho worship him with notes more sweet than words " 
And innocently open their glad wings 
Fearless and full of life the gush of springs, 

And fall of lofty fountains and the bend 
Of stimng branches and the bud which brings 
The swiftest thought of Beauty here extend 
Mmgling — and made by Love — unto one mighty end 

CHI 

He who hath loved not here would learn that lore ^ 

And make his heart a spint, he who knows 

I Suf branctus young as Heaven — — — [A/iy erased J 

II — JJitk sweeter voice tia t words — { VJ ] 

1 [Compare the Pervigthum Veneris— 

Cras amet qu> nunquam amavit 
Quique amavit eras amet 
( Let those love now who never Io\ ed before 
Let those who always loved now love the more ”) 
Parnells VtgtlofVenns British Poets 1794, vii 7] 
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That tender mystery, ^\lll love the more , 

For this IS Love’s lecess, wheic vain men’s ^\ocs, 

And the A\orld’s waste, have driven him far fiom 
those,' 

For ’tis his natiiie to advance or die, 

He stands not still, but or decays, or gro\\s 
Into a boundless blessing, which may vie 
With the immoital lights, m its eternity ' 

CIV 

’Tw'as not foi fiction chose Rousseau this spot, 

Peopling it with affections , but he found 
It w'as the scene w'hich Passion must allot 
To the Mind’s purified beings, ’twas the ground 
Where early Love his Psyche’s /one unbound,^ 

And hallowed it with lo%ehness ’tis lone, 

And w'onderful, and deep, and hath a sound, 

And sense, and sight of sweetness, here the Rhone 
Hath spiead himself a couch, the Alps ha^e reared a 
throne 


cv. 

Lausanne ' and Feiney » ye have been the abodes 
Of Names which unto you bequeathed a name , " ’’ 
Mortals, who sought and found, by dangerous roads, 

A path to perpetuity of Fame 

1 have di ivcn him to i epose — [/JAS" ] 

1 Confessions of J J Rousseau, \\\) \v , passim '\ 
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They ^ ere gigantic minds and their steep aim 
Was Titan like on danng doubts to pile 
Thoughts which should call doivn thunder and the flame 
Of Heaven again assailed — if Heaven, the while 
On man and mans research could deign do more than 
smile 


cvi 

The one was fire and fickleness * a child 
Most mutable in wishes but in mind 
A wit as various — gay grave sage or^\lid — 
Histonan bard philosopher combined '• 

He multiplied himself among mankind 
The Proteus of their talents But his own 

1 Coping V. tl all and leajtnf' all be! d 
Within k n self existed all mankind— 

And lat <rhu gat their fa Its betrayed Its own 
Hu ow <ias nd enle which as tie IVs id — 

1 [In his appreciation of Voltaire B)ron no doubt had in 
mind certain strictures of the lake school — a school as it is 
called I presume from their education being still mcom 
plete Coleridge m The Frsesid (1850 1 168) contrasting 
Voltaire with Erasmus affirms that the knowledge of the 
one was solid through its whole extent and that of the other 
extensive at a chief rate in its superficiality and charac 
terizes the wit of the Frenchman as being without 
imagery without character and without that pathos which 
gnes the magic charm to genuine humour and Words 
worth m the second book of The Excursion {IVorks of 
Wordsworth 1889 p 434) unalarmed b> any considera 
tion of wit or humour ^vntes down Voltaire s Optumst 
(Candtde ou L Oplifnisme) which was accidentally discovered 
by the Wanderer m the Solitary’s pent house swoln 
ith scorching damp as the dull product of a scoffer’s pen 
Byron reverts to these contumelies in a note to the Fifth 
Canto of Don yuan (see Lt/e Appendix p 809) and lashes 
the school secundunt artem ] 
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Breathed most in ridicule, mIhcIi, as the Mind, 

Bletv Mhere it listed, laying all things prone, 

Now to o’erthroM a fool, and noiv to shake a throne.^ 


evil. 

The other, deep and sIom, exhausting thought,*- 
And hiving ivisdom Mith each studious year, 

In meditation dwelt with learning Mrought, 

And shaped his weapon Mith an edge severe. 
Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer 
The lord of irony, that master-spell, 

1 conemtemtg thought 

A nd gathci ing wisdom — ] 

I [In his youth Voltaire ivas imprisoned for a year {1717- 
18) in the Bastille, by the regent Duke of Orleans, on account 
of certain unacknoivledged lampoons {Regnantc Puao, etc ) , 
but throughout his long life, so far from “ shaking thrones,” 
he showed himself eager to accept the patronage and friend- 
ship of the greatest monarchs of the age of Louis XV , of 
George II and his queen, Caroline of Anspach, of Frederick 
II , and of Catharine of Russia Even the Pope Benedict 
XIV accepted the dedication of Mahomet (1745), and be- 
stowed an apostolical benediction on “ his dear son ” On 
the other hand, his abhorrence of m ar, his protection of the 
oppressed, and, above all, the questioning spirit of his his- 
torical and philosophical writings {e g Les Letti es sur les 
Anglats, 1733 j Annates etc PRvipnc depms Chailemagne, 
^ 753 j etc ) Avere felt to be subversive of civil as well as eccle- 
siastical tyranny, and, no doubt, helped to precipitate the 
Revolution j r i 

The first half of the line may be illustrated by his quarrel 
with Maupertuis, the President of the Berlin Academy, which 
production of the famous Diaiiibc of Docto) 
Akakza^ Phystciazt to the Pope (1752), by a malicious attack 
on Maupertuis’s successor, Le Franc de Pompignan, and by 
the critic Ehe Catharine Fr^ron, as Ft Hon 
' Wasp ’), m. F Ecossatse,w\i\c]x Avas played at Pans in 1760 

Life of Voltaire, by F Espinasse, 1892, pp 94, 114, 144] 
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Which Stung his foes to wrath which grew from fear* ^ 
And doomed him to the zealot s ready Hell, 

^Vhich answers to all doubts so eloquently well 


CVIII 

Yet, peace be with their ashes — for by them, 

If merited the penalty is paid 

It IS not ours to judge, — far less condemn 

The hour must come when such things shall be made 

Iwnown unto all — or hope and dread allay ed 

By slumber on one pillow m the dust ‘ 

AVhich, thus much we are sure must he decayed 
And when it shall revive as is our trust 
Twill be to be forgiven — or suffer what is just 

1 Whuk ituus h: svjArnuHgfo t o th ra^ end feer —I MS ] 

« Imlttp up^n one p Urt) 

1 [The first three volumes of Gibbon s Decline and Fall 
of Ike Roman Empire contrary to the author’s expectation 
did not escape criticism and remonstrance The Rev David 
Chetsum (in and (enlarged) 1778) published An Exann 
nation of etc and Henry Edward Davis in 1778 Remarks 
on the memorable Fifteenth and Sixteenth Chapters Gibbon 
replied by a Vindication issued in 1779 Another adversnry 
was Archdeacon George Trans who mhis Retter defended 
the authenticity of the text on Three Heavenly Witnesses 
(i fo/in \ 7) which Gibbon was at pains to deny (ch xxxvii 
note I'^o) Among other critics and assailants were Joseph 
Milner Joseph Priestley and Richard Watson afterwards 
Bishop of Llandaff (For Persons estimate of Gibbon, see 
preface to Let ers to l/r Arckleacon Trxi/ts etc 1/90)] 

'» [There is no reason to suppose that this is to be taken 
ironicall) He is not certain whether the secrets of all 
hearts shall be revealed or whether all secrets shall be kept 
m the silence of universal slumber but he looks to the 
possibility of a judgment to come He is speaking for 
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ci\. 

But let me quit Man’s works, again to read 
His Maker’s, spread around me, and suspend 
This page, which from my revenes I feed, 

Until It seems prolonging without end, , 

The clouds above me to the white Alps tend, 

And I must pierce them, and survey whate’er ^ 
May be permitted, as my steps I bend 
To their most great and groinng region, u here 
The earth to her embrace compels the powers of air 


CK 

Italia too ' Italia ' looking on tliee. 

Full flashes on the Soul the light of ages. 

Since the fierce Carthaginian almost m on thee. 

To the last halo of the Chiefs and Sages 
Who glorify thy consecrated pages , 

Thou wert the throne and grave of empires, still,' 

mankind generall) , and is not concerned nith Ins oini beliefs 
or disbeliefs ] 

1 [The poet ^vould follow in the wake of the clouds He 
must pierce them, and bend Ins steps to the region of their 
growth, the mountain-top, nhere earth begets and air brings 
forth the vapours Another interpretation is that the Alps 
must be pierced in order to attain the great and ever-ascend- 
ing regions of the mountain-tops (“ greater and greater as 
■\\ f proceed ”) In the next stanza he pictures himself looking 
down from the summit of the Alps on Italy, the goal of his 
pilgrimage ] 

2 [The Roman Empire engulfed and comprehended the 
great empnes of the past— the Persian, the Carthaginian, 
the Greek It fell, and kingdoms such as the Gothic (a d 
493-554), the Lombardic (a d 568-774) rose out of its ashes, 
and in their turn decayed and passed away ] 
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The fount at vhich the panting Mind assuages 
Her thirst of knowledge quailing there her fill 
riow s from the eternal source of Rome s impcnal hill 


ext 

Thus far have I proceeded in a theme 
Renewed vrith no kind auspices — to feel 
We are not what we ha\e been and to deem 
We arc not what we should be — and to steel 
The heart against itself and to conceal 
\\ ith a proud caution love, or liatc or aught — 
Passion or feeling purpose gnef or real — 
Which IS the tjnnt Spint of our thought 
Is a stem task of soul —No matter — u is taught ^ 


CXIl 

And for these words thus woven into song 
It may be that they arc a liarmless wile — ‘ 
The colounng of the scenes which fleet along 
^\'hlch I would seire m passing to beguile 


» T/e) ere 6ulas a —[fl/S eras 

» The heidcrvsaf the tht gt that fast aJ Sts 

I [The task imposed upon his soul which dominates cv ciy 
other instinct is the concealment of any and ever) emotion- 
lot e or hue or augbr not the concealment of the par 
ticuiar emotion Io\e or hate which mi) or ma> not be the 
master spirit of his thought He is ansious to conceal 
his feelings not to keep the world in the dark as to the 
supreme feeling which holds the rest subject ] 
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M}' breast, or that of others, for a ^^hlle 
Fame is the thirst of youth, but I am not ' 

So young as to regard men’s froivn or smile. 

As loss or guerdon of a glorious lot , 

I stood and stand alone, remembered or forgot. 

CXI 1 1 

I have not loved the World, nor the World me ; 

I have not flattered its rank breath,^ nor boved 
To its idolatnes a patient knee. 

Nor coined my cheek to smiles, nor cried aloud 
In worship of an echo in the crov d 
They could not deem me one of such I stood 
Among them, but not of them - in a shroud 
Of thoughts which were not their thoughts, and still 
could, 

Had I not filed my mind, which thus itself subdued " 

1 Fame is the dnam of boyhood — lam not 
So young as to legard the fiorMn oi smile 

Of cfozudsas making an immortal lot — [ylAS" \Jltnes 6, J tiased) ] 

1 [Compare Shakespeare, O; act in sc i, lines 
66, 67— 

“ For the mutable, rank-scented manj, let them 
Regard me as I do not flatter ”] 

2 [Compare Manfied, act 11 sc 2, lines 54-57 — 

“ My spirit walked not with the souls of men, 

Nor looked upon the earth with human eyes , 

The thirst of their ambition was not mine, 

The aim of their existence was not mine ”] 



cwToiii] ciiiuir H^roLus PiirniM^rr 


S, 


cxt\ 

I lure nol loved Oic WotW no the otld me — 

B let i s part fair foe* , I do he! cv-c 
TlioJ^h I Ivavc found th«n no llui there ma) he 
Words svljidi ire thn?^ — hop^s whjch vnll not 
d'^jve 

And Mfiucs trliidi arc mcrafi.! nor wnve 
**natt3 fo die faslmf,, I nould a!-o deem 
Oct olljcri gncfi dial some sincere!) pneve— ‘ 
Tluil«o or one arcftlmot wlial dic> icerj — 

Tliat Coodncsi is no name— ond Ihpj incis no dream 

cxv ' 

M) daughter I with di) name dns sonp hepm 1 
M) daughter I ^■idj th> name thus mudi I’lall end I— 

I see ihcc no —I hear dice not— hut none 
Can he so srraj l in thee fhou irl the Tnend 
To wliom the sludows of far >car5 cxlatd 
Albul ro) hrow diou neser should »i liehold 
M> voice slull with th) future visions blend 
\nd reach into lli) heart — when nunc is cofd — 

\ token and a tone even from ih) fsllicr's mould 

t (ffrmiirrjf i tiPtstrJtr I iz/nr^— (W) 

I rB>ron MU at fint In some doubt uhcdicr he should or 
should not publish the condudmt^ stvniis of Chtlle Jlarold 
(those to m> "but in a letter to Mum) October o 

i8t6 he reminds him of Ins liter determination to publish 
them with the rest of the Canto "J 
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CNVI. 

To aid Ihy mind’s developement, to Match 
Thy dawn of little joys, to sit and see 
Almost thy very groivth, to vieii thee catch 
Knoivledge of objects, wonders yet to thee ' 

To hold thee lightly on a gentle knee, 

And print on thy soft cheek a parent’s kiss, 

This, It should seem, Mas not reserved for me — 
Yet this Mas in my nature as it is, 

I knoM’ not what is there, 3'ct something like to this 


cwn 

Yet, though dull Hate as duly should be taught,^ 

I know that thou Milt love me though my name , 

I [“His allusions to me in Chtldc Hat old are cruel and 
cold, but with such a semblance as to make vie appear so, 
and to attract sympatlij to himself It is said in this poem 
that hatred of him ivill be taught as a lesson to his child I 
might appeal to all who ha\e eier heard me speak of him, 
and still more to my own heart, to witness that there has 
been no moment when I have remembered injuiy otherw ise 
than affectionately and sorrowfully It is not im dutv to 
give w'ay to hopeless and wholly unrequited affection, but so 
long as I live my chief struggle will probabh be not to re- 
member him loo kindly ” — (^Letter of Lady Byi on io Lady 
Anne Ltndsay, extracted from Lord Lindsaj’s letter to the 
Times, Septembei 7, 1869) 

According to Mrs Leigh (see her letter to Hodgson, No\ , 
1816, Memoirs of Rev F Hodgson, 1878, 11 41), Murray paid 
Lady Byron “the compliment” of showing her the transcrip- 
tion of the Third Canto, a day or tw o after it came into his pos- 
session Most probably she did not know' or recognize Claire’s 
handwTitmg, but she could not fail to remember that but one 
short year ago she had herself been engaged m transcribing 
The Siege of Corinth and Pai isina for the press Between the 
making of those tw'o “ fair copies,” a tragedy had inten'ened ] 
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Should be shut from thee ts t spell still fraught 
■\\ ith desolation and a broken chtm 
Though the gra\ c closed betw cen us — lv> ere the same 
I knoM that thou will lo\c me — though to dram * 
blood from out Ih) being tv ere an aim 
And an attainment — all tvould be in \-ain — 

Still thou u ould St lot e roc still that more tlun life retain 


CXVIII 

The child of Lo\ c 1 ^ though bom m billcmcss, 

And nurtured in Convulsion ! Of thy sire 
These Mere the elements — and thmc no less 
As >et such arc around thee —but thy fire 
Shall be more tempered and th) hope far higher 
Sweet be thy cradled slumbers I 0 er the sea 
\nd from the mountains where I now respire 
Fam would I waft such blessing upon ihce 
\s — w iih a sigh — I deem thou might si hat c been to me ' '• 

I £f:J ef Canti Third 

r^ron y 1} iSlC /) oJt t —IC] 

1 ^hc Countess Cuiccioh is responsible for the sntement 
that Dtron looked forward to a lime when his daii^^htcr 
would know her father b) his works Then said he 
shall I triumph and the tears which mj dau{,htcr will then 
shed together with the knouledgc that she util have the 
feelings with which the vanous allusions to herself and me 
have been written will console me in mv darkest hours 
Adas mother maj have enjojed the smiles of her >outh 
and childhood but the tears of her maiurcr a^, wall be for 
me — Recollections of Lord Byron by the Countess 
Guiccioh 1869 p 17- ] 

ing Ic 
Dyro 
VOT II 


includ 
see Adi 

54-163 ] 
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TO 

CHILDE HAROLDS 
PILGRIMAGE 
CANTO in 


In pride of phcc here Hst the Lagic 

Stanza XMii line ) 

I RIDE of plicc IS a ttnn of f-ilconr) md means the 
highest pitch of flight See Macbeth etc — 

' Vn eagle towering in his pride of place 
^\ as bj a mousing owl hawkd at and killed 
[ A falcon towering in her pride of place ele 

Macbeth act ii sc 4 line i ] 


Such as Harmodius drew on Athens tjrant Lord 

Stanza xx line 9 

See the famous song on Hannodms and Aristogeiton 
I he best English translation is in Tilmds Afit/io/oi^y bj 
Mr Denman — 

With m)TtIc m> sword will 1 wreathe etc 
[Translations ehtejly from the Greek Antholo^ etc, 180O 
pp 24 ''j The Scholium attnbuted to Calhstratus (Poeti 
I ^ net Gneci Bergk. Lipsie 1866 p i 90) begins thus— 
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’Ej' /liprov kAhSI rh ^(cpos (pop-ficrw, 

"Clffirep 'Apfi6Stos ml ’Apiffroyelrcay, 

"Ore rhv rvpavvov Kraver7)v 
'l<rop6iiov!s t‘ 'AOrjyas iTroitierdrtjy 

“Hence,” says Mr Tozei, “‘the sword m myrtles drest’ 
(Keble’s C/« istta 7 i Yeaf', Third Sunday m Lent) became the 
emblem of assertors of hbeity ” — Chtldc Hai old, 1885, p 262 ] 

3 

And all went meiry as a mariiage bell 

Stanza \xi. line 8 

On the night previous to the action, it is said that a ball 
was given at Brussels [See notes to the text ] 

4 

And Evan’s — Donald’s fame imgs m each clansman’s eais ' 

Stanza xxvi line 9 

Sii Evan Cameion, and his descendant, Donald, the 
“ gentle Lochiel ” of the “ fortj’^-five ” 

[Sir Evan Cameron (1629-1719) fought against Ciomwell, 
finally yielding on honourable terms to Monk, June $, 1658, 
and for James II at Killiecrankie, June 17, 1689 His grand- 
son, Donald Cameron of Lochiel (1695-1748), celebiated b> 
Campbell, in LochicVs Wafiiing, 1802, was wounded at 
Culloden, April 16, 1746 His gi-eat-great-grandson, John 
Cameron, of Fassieferne (b 1771), m command of the 92nd 
Highlanders, was mortally wounded at Quatre-Bras, June 16, 
1815 Compare Scott’s stanzas. The Dance of Death, \\xits 
33 , — 

“Where through battle’s lout and leel. 

Storm of shot and hedge of steel, 

Led the grandson of Lochiel, 

Valiant Fassiefem 

• 

And Morven long shall tell, 

And proud Ben Nevis hear with awe. 

How, upon bloody Quatre-Bras, 

Brave Cameron heard the w'lld hurra 
Of conquest as he fell ” 

Compare, too, Scott’s Field of Wate? loo, stanza xxi lines 

14, 15— 

“ And Cameron, m the shock of steel. 

Die like the offspring of Lochiel ”] 
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S 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves 

Stanza xxvn line i 

The wood of Soigntcs is supposed to be a remnant of the 
forest of Ardennes famous in Umardos Orlando and im 
mortal m Shakspcarc s As 1 on Ltke It It is also celebrated 
m Tacitus as being the spot of successful defence b> the 
Germans against the Roman encroachments I havcven 
tured to adopt the name connected with nobler associations 


of the revolt of the Trevin with the sa/tusTcutoburgicnsis” 
f — “ c Wald which divides Lippe 

vhcre Armmius defeated tlie 
(ForBoiardos Ardcnna 
see Orhndo Jnnamorato lib i canto st. 30) ShalwC 
spearcs Arden tlie immortal forest in As sou Ltke It 
‘favours his own Arden in Wanvackshire but derived its 
name from the forest of Arden in Lodges 


6 

I turned from all she brought to those she could not bring 
Stanza ■arc. line 9 

M) guide from Mount St Jean over the field seemed 
intelligent and accurate The place where Maior Howard 
fell was not far from two tall and solitar) trees (there was a 
third cut down or shivered m the battle)^ which stand a few 
vards from each other at a pathv\a> s side Beneath these 
he died and was buried Tlie bod) has since been removed 
to England A small hollow for the present marks where it 
la) but will probabl) soon be effaced the plough has been 
upon It and the gram is After pointing out the different 
spots where Picton and other gallant men had perished the 
guide said Here Major Howard la) I was near him when 
wounded I told him m> relationship and he seemed then 
still more anxious to point out the particular spot and circum 
stances The place is one of the most marked m the field 
from the peculiant) of the two trees above mentioned I 
went on horseback twice over the field comparing it with 
my recollection of similar scenes As a plain, Waterloo 
seems marked out for the scene of some great action though 
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this ma} be mere imagination I ha\C\ieuccl with attention 
those of Platca, Tro>, Mantinca, Lcuctrn, Clia.ronca, and 
Maiathon , and the field around Mount St Jean and Hougoti- 
monl appears to in ant little but a better cause, and that 
undefinablc but imprcssne halo which the lapse of ages 
throws around a celebrated spot, to mc m interest with an\ 
or all of these, c\ccpt, perhaps, the last mentioned 
[For particulars of tlie death of Major Howard, see Pet- 
spual Million etc, Iw Pnsc Loci hart Gordon, 1H30, 11 

322, 323] 


/ 

Like to the apples on the Dead hea s shore 

vStanriwMi lined 

The (fabled) apples on the bunk of the like Asphallites 
wcic said to be fair without, and, within, ashes 
[Compaic Tacitus, ]Ii\toi , hb i 7, “ Cuncta spontc edita, 
aut nianu sata, sue herba' tenues, aut flores, ul solitani in 
spccicm adolcNcre, alra et mania \ehil in eincrcm \anc- 
scunt ’ See, too, Dent \\\ii 32, “ For their s me is of the 
vine of Sodom, and of the fields of Gomorrah their grapes 
are grapes of gall, thou clusters .ire bitter 
The} are a species of gall-nut, and are described b\ 
Curzon {Visit<! to Moiiastei ui of tJu L<vaiit, 1S97, p 141; 
who met with the tree that bears them, near the J3ead Sea, 
and, mistaking the fniit for a ripe pluiii, proceeded to eat 
one, whcicupon his mouth w.as filled “with a dn bitter 
dust ” 

“ The apple of Sodom is supposed b} some to 1 efer 
to the fruit of Solnuum Sodomcuvi (allied to the tomato), 
by others to the Calotiopis d’foccm^' [N Ernr Diet, irt 
“ Apple ”)] 


S 


Foi sceptred Cinics Larlli were far too wide a den 

Stanza \h line 9 

The great eiroi of Napoleon, “if we liaie writ our annals 
true,” was a continued obtrusion on mankind of his want of 
all community of feeling for or w ith them , perhaps more 
offensive to human vanitj than the actnc cruelty of more 
trembling and suspicious tyranm Such were Ins speeches 
to public assemblies as well as individuals, and the single 
expression which he is said to liaNc used on returning to 
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Pans after the Russian winter had destro>ed his arm> 
rubbing his hands over a fire This is pleasanter than 
Moscow would probably alienate more favour from his 
cause than the destruction and reverses which led to the 
remark 


9 

^Vhat want these outlaws conquerors should have ^ 
Stanza xlviii line 6 

What wants that knave that a king should have^ was 
king James s question on meeting Johnn> Armstrong and 
his followers in full accoutrements See the Ballad 
[Johnie Armstrong the laird of Gilnocl le on the occasion 
of an enforced surrender to James V (1532) came before the 
king somewhat too richly accoutred and was banged for 
his efironterj— 

There hang nine targats at Johnie s hat 
And ilk ane worth three hundred pound— 

What wants that knave a king suld have 
But the sword of honour and the crowm ^ 

MinsU elsy of the Scottish Border 1821 1 ] 


10 

The castled Crag of Drachenfels 

bong stanza i line i 

The castle of Drachenfels stands on the highest summit 
of the Seven Mountains over the Rhine banks it is m 
rums and connected with some singular traditions It is 
the first in view on the road from Bonn but on the opposite 
side of the river on this bank nearly facing it are the 
remains of another called the Jews Castle and a large 
cross commemorative of the murder of a chief by his brother 
The number of castles and cities along the course of the 
Rhine on both sides is verj great, and their situations 
remarkably beautiful 

[The castle of Drachenfels (Dragon s Rock) stands on the 
summit of one but not the highest of the Siebengebirge an 
isolated group of volcanic hills on the right bank of the 
Rhine between Remagen and Bonn The legend runs that 
m one of the caverns of the rock dwelt the dragon which 
was slam by Siegfried the hero of the Nibelungen Lied 
Hence the t tn du pays is called Draehenblnt ] 
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II 

The uhitcness of hjs soul — and thus men o’ei him ivcpt 

Stanza Ivii line 9 

The monument of the young and lamented General Mar- 
ceau (killed by a rifle-ball at Alterkirchcn, on the last day of 
the fourth year of the French Republic) still remains as 
described The inscriptions on his monument arc rather 
too long, and not required his name was enough , France 
adored, and hei enemies admired, both wept o\er him 
His funeral was attended by the generals and detachments 
from both armies In the same gra\e General Hoche is 
interred, a gallant man also in every' sense of the word , but 
though he distinguished himself greatly in battle, he had not 
the good fortune to die there his death was attended b) 
suspicions of poison 

A separate monument (not over his bod>, which is buried 
by Marceau’s) is laised for him near Andemach, opposite 
to which one of his most memorable exploits v\ as performed, 
in throwing a bridge to an island on the Rhine [April 18, 
1797] The shape and st}le are different from that of 
Marceau’s, and the inscription more simple and pleasing 

“ The Army of the Sambre and Meuse 
to its Commander-m-Chief 
Hoche ” 

This is all, and as it should be Hoche wus esteemed 
among the first of France’s earlier generals, before Buona- 
parte monopolised her triumphs He was the destined 
commander of the invading army of Ireland 

[The tomb of Frangois S^v^rm Desgravins Marceau (1769- 
1796, general of the French Republic) bears the following 
epitaph and inscription — 

“ ‘ Hic cineres, ubique nomen ’ 

“ Ici repose Marceau, nd k Chartres, Euie et-Loir, soldat 
k seize ans, gdndral k vingtdeux ans II mourut en combat- 
tant pour sa patrie, le dernier jour de I’an iv de la Rdpubli- 
que frangaise Qui que tu sois, ami ou ennemi de ce jeune 
heros, respecte ces cendres ” 

A bronze statue at Versailles, raised to the memory of 
General Hoche (1768-1797) bears a very similar record — 

“A Lazare Hoche, ne k Veisailles le 24 jum, 1768, sergent 
k seize ans, g6n6ral en chef k vnngt-cmq, mort k vmgt-neuf, 
pacificateur de la Vendee ”] 
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Here Ehrenbreitstem with her shattered wall 

Stanza Ivin line i 

Ehrenbreitstem z e the broad stone of honour one of 
the strongest fortresses m Europe was dismantled and blo^vn 
up b> the French at the truce of Leoben It had been and 
could only be reduced by famine or treachery It yielded 
to the former aided bj surprise After having seen the 
fortifications of Gibraltar and Malta it did not much strike 
by comparison but the situation is commanding General 
Marceau besieged it m vain for some time and I slept in a 
room where I was shown a window at which he is said to 
have been standing observing the progress of the siege by 
moonlight when a ball struck immediately below it 
[Ehrenbreitstem which had resisted the French under 
Marshal Bouffiers in 1680 and held out against Marceau 
(1795-96) finally capitulated to the French after a prolonged 
siege in 1799 The fortifications were dismantled when the 
French evacuated the fortress after the Treaty of Lun6ville 
m 1801 The Treaty of Leoben was signed April 18 1797] 


13 


Unsepulchred they roamed, and shrieked each wandering 
ghost 

Stanza Ixiit line 9 


The chapel is destrojed and the pyramid of bones 
diminished to a small number by the Burgundian Legion in 
the sen ice of France who anaiously effaced this record of 
their ancestors less successful invasions A few still remain 
notivathstandmg the pains taken by the Burgundians for 
ages (all who passed that waj removing a bone to their 
own country) and the less justifiable larcenies of the Swiss 
postilions who earned them off to sell for knife handles 
a purpose for which the whiteness imbibed by the bleaching 
of ) ears had rendered them in great request Of these relics 
I ventured to bring awa) as much as have made a 
quarter of a hero for which the sole excuse is that if I had 
not the next passer b> might have perverted them to worse 
uses than the careful preservation which I intend for them 
[Charles the Bold was defeated bj the Swi s at the Battle 
of Moral June 1476 It has been computed that more 
than twenty thousand Burgundians fell m the battle At 
first to avoid the outbreak of a pestilence the bodies were 
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till own into pits “Nine years later the mouldering 
remains were unearthed, and deposited m a building 
on the shore of the lake, near the village of Mcjrier 
During three succeeding centuries this depository was several 
times rebuilt But the ill-starred relics were not destined 
even yet to remain undisturbed At the close of the last 
centur)^, when the armies of the French Republic were 
occupying Switzerland, a regiment consisting mainly of 
Burgundians, under the notion of effacing an insult to their 
ancestors, tore down the 'bone-house’ at Morat, cotered 
the contents with earth, and planted on the mound ‘ a tree 
of liberty ’ But the tree had no roots , the rains v ashed 
avay'^ the earth , again the remains were exposed to view, 
and lay bleaching in the sun for a quarter of a centun 
Travellers stopped to gaze, to moralize, and to pilfei , 
postilions and poets scraped off skulls and thigh-bones 
At last, in 1822, the vestiges were swept together and re- 
sepulchred, and a simple obelisk of m.irble was erected, to 
commemorate a victory' well deserving of its fame as a 
military exploit, but all unworthy to be ranked with earlier 
triumphs, w-on by hands pure as well as strong, defending 
freedom and the right'’ — Htsto)y of Chai les the Bold, by 
J F Kirk, 1 868, 111 404, 405 

Mr Murray still has m his possession the parcel of bones 
— the “ quarter of a hero ” — which Byron sent home fiom the 
field of Morat ] 


14 

Levelled Aventicum, hath strewed her subject lands 

Stanza Kv line 9 

Aventicum, near Morat, was the Roman capital of Heh etia, 
where Avenches now stands 

[Avenches (Wiflisburg) lies due south of the Lake of 
Moiat, and about five miles east of the Lake of Neuchatel 
As a Roman colony it boie the name of Pta Plavia Constaiis 
Evic) ita, and circ 70 a D contained a population of sixty' 
thousand inhabitants It was destroyed fii st by the Alemanm 
and, afterw'ards, by Attila " The Emperor Vespasian— son of 
the bankei of the town,” says Suetonius (hb vm i)— “ sur- 
rounded the city by massive walls, defended it by' semicir- 
cular tow'ers, adorned it with a capitol, a theatre, a forum, and 
granted it jurisdiction over the outlying dependencies 

“To-day' plantations of tobacco cov'er the forgotten streets 
of Avenches, and a single Corinthian column [' the lonehei 
column,’ the so-called Cicognjet ], with its crumbling arcade, 
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Mont Blanc and Mont Argcnticrc in the calm of the InVc, 
^\lnch I v-ns crossing in inj boat , the distance of these 
mount iins from their mirror is spU miles 

[1 he first lines of the note dated June 3. i? ''’Cre witten 
at " Dejean’b Hotel de i’Anedeterro at Se^htron, a snnll 
suburb of Gcnc\a, on the nortlu rn side of the 1 d C' *’ On the 
loth of June Bjron rcmo\ed to the Camp-’gne Diodati, about 
two miles from Gene\ i, on the south shore of the hale 
{Lt/c of hhclh)\ b) Edv.ird Dowden, 1896, pp 507-309)] 


17 

B) the blue rushing of the arrow j Rhone 

Stan/a K'l line 3 

The colour of the Rlionc at Gcnc\ i r blue, to a depth of 
tint which I ha\c neter seen cqu died in w \ter, salt or fresh, 
except m the Mediterranean and Archipel igo 
[The blueness of tlic Rhone, which his been attributed to 
\arious causes, is due to the comp ir.itiic punts of the water 
The xcllow and mudd\ stream, during its p iss.age tlirough 
the lake, is enabled to purge itself to a \cr\ great extent of 
the solid matter held in suspension—lhe gl leial and other 
detritus — and so, on lca\ing its \ast natur.d filttring-bed, it 
flows out clear and blue it has regained the proper colour 
of pure water ] 


18 

This hallowed, too, the memorable kiss 

Stanza Ixxix line 3 

This refers to the account, in his Cohfi %swvs, of his 
passion for the Comtesse d’Houdetot (the mistress of St 
Lambert), and his long walk c\cr> morning, for the sake of 
the single kiss which was the common salutation of Trench 
acquaintance Rousseaus description of his feelings on this 
occasion may be considered as the most passionate, jet not 
impure, description and expression of lo\ c that c\ er kindled 
into w'ords, which, after .dl, must be felt, from their aerj 
force, to be inadequate to the delineation , a painting can 
give no sufficient idea of the ocean 
[Here is Rousseau’s “passionate, yet not impure,” descrip- 
tion of Ins sensations “ J’ai dit qu’il j a\ oit loin de I’Hcrmitage 
h Eaubonne , je passois par Ics coteaux d’Andilly qui sont 
charmans Je revois en marchant h celle que j’allois voir, a 
I’accueil caressant qu’elle me fcroit, au baiscr qui m’attendoit 
a mon arnvde Cc soul baiser, ce baiser funeste a\ ant mCme 
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de le recevoir, m embrasoit le sang h tel point que ma tete 
se troubloit un ebloms ementmaveugloit mes genoux trem 
blants ne pouroient me soutenir j dtois forc^ de m arreter 
de masseoir toute ma machine dtoit dans un ordre 
inconcevable j ^tois pret h me\anouir A 1 instant que 
je la \ojois tout dtoit rdpar^ je re senlois plus aupr^s d die 
que 1 importunity d une vigueur indpuisable et toujours inutile 
—Les Confessions Pariie II livre jx CFttvrcs Completes 
def y Rousseau 1837 1 ''33 
Byrons mother would have it that her son was like 
Rousseau but he disclaimed the honour antithetically and 
with needless particularity (see his letter to Mrs Byron and 
a quotation from his DetacJud fhoughis Letters i8g8 1 
19- notd) There ivas another point of unlikeness which he 
does not mention Byron on the passion of love does not 
make for moralitv^ but he eschews nastiness The loves of 
Don Juan and Haid^e are chaste as snow compared wth 
the unspeakable philandenngs of the elderly Jean Jacques 
and the mistress of St Lambert 
Nevertheless his mother was right There was a resem 
blance and consequently an affinit) between Childe Burun 
and the \ isionar) of Geneva —delineated by another seer 
or visionary as the dreamer of lo\e sick tales and the 
spinner of speculative cobwebs shy of light as the mole 
but as quick eared too for every whisper of the public 
opinion the teacher of Stoic pnde m his pnnciples yet the 
victim of morbid vanity m his feelings and conduct — Th 
Friend Works T Coleridge 1853 11 i 4] 


i9 

Of earth 0 ergazing mountains and thus take 

Stanza xci line ^ 

It is to be recollected that the most beautiful and im 
pressive doctnnes of the divine Founder of Christianity were 
delivered not mtheTernpic but on the To waive 

the question of devotion and turn to human eloquence — the 
most effectual and splendid specimens were not pronounced 
withm walls Demosthenes addressed the public and 
popular assemblies Cicero spoke m the forum That this 
added to their effect on the mind of both orator and hearers 
may be conceived from the difference between what we read 
of the emotions then and there produced and those we our 
selves experience in the perusal in the closet It is one thing 
to read the Iliad at Sigseum and on the tumuli or by the 
springs with Mount Ida above and the plain and nvers and 
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Mont Blanc and Mont Argen 
which I was crossing m my I 
mountains from their mirror is 
[The first lines of the note ddi 


lere in the calm of the lake, 
oat , the distance of these 
bixty miles 

[ted June 3, i8i6, weie written 


at “Dejean’s H&tel de I’Anglfeterre, at Secheion, a small 
suburb of Geneva, on the northpn side of the lake ” On the 
loth of June Byron removed to jthe Campagne Diodati, about 
two miles from Geneva, on me south shore of the lake 
{Life of Shelley^ by Edward Ddiwden, 1896, pp ] 


By the blue rushing jif the anowy Rhone 

Stanza K\i line 3 

Geneva is blue, to a depth of 
Jualled m water, salt or fresh, 


The colour of the Rhone at 
tint which I have never seen el 


except in the Mediterranean and Aicliipelago 
[The blueness of the Rhone, which has been attributed to 
various causes, is due to the cimpaiative purity of the watei 
The yellow and muddy stream, during its passage through 
the lake, is enabled to purge tself to a very great extent of 
the solid matter held in suspension — the glacial and other 
detritus — and so, on leaving ii s \ ast natuial filteimg-bed, it 
flows out clear and blue it ^las regained the proper coloui 
of pure water ] 


This hallowed, tooj the inemoiable kiss 

Stanza Ivxix line 3 

This refers to the account, m Ins Confessions, of Ins 
passion for the Comtesse diHoudetot (the mistress of St 

T .1 3 1 11_ r .1 , 


Lambert), and his long walk 
the single kiss which was the 
acquaintance Rousseau’s d| 
occasion may be considered 


X. i X. 1 

into words , which, after all 
force, to be inadequate to t 
give no sufficient idea of the 
[Here is Rousseau’s “pass: 


[every morning, for the sake of 
common salutation of French 
sciiption of his feelings on tins 
as the most passionate, yet not 


impure, description and expr ssion of love that eier kindled 

...I.. _ 11 . .1 1 ft. f . 1 


must be felt, from their veiy 
: le delineation , a painting can 
ocean 

^ ^ onale, yet not impure,” desciip- 

tion of his sensations “ J’ai d t qu’il y avoit lorn de I’Hermitage 
h Eaubonne , je passois par les coteaux d’Andilly qui sont 
charmans Je revois en marchant h celle que j’allois voir, a 
I’accueil caressant qu’elle me feroit, au baiser qui m’attendoit 
a mon arnv€e Ce seul baispr, ce baisei funeste a\ ant memo 
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C 

c le recevoir, m embrasojt le sang i tel point, quo ma letc 
troubloit un Cbiouissemcnl ma»cugloit mes genoux trem 
®jlants nc pouroient me soutcnir ; dims forcd de m arrctcr 
ye masseoir toute ma machine dtoit dans un ddsordre 
'iconce^’able jdtois prethmdvanouir Ahnstintquc 
’e la \0)ois tout dtoit rdpard jc nc scntois plus nupris dcllc 
J^ue 1 importunitd d unc \ igucur indpuisablc et toujours inutile 
Confessions Partic II U^tc ix CEuvres CompliUs 
ley y Rousseau 1837 \ 233 

' Byrons mother nould have it” that her son uas like 
Rousseiu but he disclaimed the honour antJibcticall> and 
Wh needless particularitj (see his letter to Mrs Bjron and 
a quotation from his Detached Thoughts Letters 1898, 1 
19'’ «£?/<r) There was another point of unltkcncss which he 
does not mention Bpon on the passion of love does not 
mal e for moralitjj iiuthc eschews nastiness The lovesof 
Don Juan and HaidiJe arc chaste as snow compared with 
the unspeakable phtlandenngs of the cldcrij Jean Jacques 
and the * mistress of St Lambert 
Nevertheless, his mother was right. There was a resem 
blancc and consequent!) an affinit) between Childe Duron 
and the visiottar) of Geneva —delineated by another scer 
or visionary as ‘the dreamer of lovesick talcs and Ac 
spinner of speculative cobwebs shy of light ns the mole 
but as quick cared too for cvcr> whisper of the public 
opinion the teacher of Stoic pride m hts pnnciplcs jetthe 
victim of morbid V amt) in his feelings and conduct' — The 
Friend Works of h T Colendgc, 1853 ” f ’4 3 


*9 

Of earth o ergaitng mountains and thus take 

btnnra nci line 3 

It IS to be recollected that the most beautiful and im 
pressivc doctrines of the dmne Founder of Christianity were 
delivered not m the Temple but on the Mount To waive 
the question of devotion and turn to human eloquence — the 
most effectual and splendid specimens were not pronounced 
within walls Demosthenes addressed the public and 
popular assemblies Cicero spoke m the forum That this 
added to their effect on the mind of both orator and hearers 
may be conceived from the difference between what we read 
of the emotions then and there produced and those we our 
selves experience m the perusal m the closet It is one thing 
to read the Iliad at Sigasum and on the tumuli or by the 
springs with Mount Ida above and the plain and rivers and 
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Aichipelago aiound you , and another to trim your taper 
over It in a snug library — this I know Were the early and 
lapid progress of what is called Methodism to be attributed 
to any cause beyond the enthusiasm excited by its vehement 
faith and doctiines (the truth or error of which I presume 
neither to canvass nor to question), I should venture to 
ascribe it to the practice of preaching in the fields^ and the 
unstudied and extemporaneous effusions of its teachers The 
Mussulmans, whose erroneous devotion (at least m the lower 
orders) is most sincere, and therefore impressive, are accus- 
tomed to lepeat then prescribed orisons and prayers, whei- 
ever they may be, at the stated hours — of course, frequentlv 
m the open air, kneeling upon a light mat (which they carr> 
for the purpose of a bed or cushion as required) , the cere- 
mony lasts some minutes, during which they are totallj 
absorbed, and onlj living in their supplication nothing can 
disturb them On me the simple and entire sincerity of these 
men, and the spirit which appealed to be within and upon 
them, made a far greater impression than any general nte 
which 11 as ever performed in places of worship, of which I 
have seen those of almost every persuasion under the sun, 
including most of our own sectaries, and the Greek, the 
Catholic, the Armenian, the Lutheran, the Jewish, and the 
Mahometan Many of the negroes, of whom there are 
numbers in the Turkish empire, aie idolaters, and have free 
exercise of then belief and its rites , some of these I had a 
distant view of at Patras , and, from vihat I could make out 
of them, they appeared to be of a tnily Pagan description, 
and not veiy agreeable to a spectator 

[For this profession of “ natural piety,” compare Rousseau’s 
Confessions^ Partie II livrc xii {CEuvies Completes^ 1837, 

1 341)— 

“ Je ne tiouve pas de plus digne hommage k la Divmitc 
que cette admiiation muette qu’ excite la contemplation de 
ses ceuvres, et qui ne s’expnme point par des actes 
developpes Je comprends comment les habitants des 
villes, qui ne voient que des murs, des rues et des crimes, 
ont peu de foi , mais je ne puis comprendie comment des 
campagnards, et surtout des solitaires, peuvent n’en point 
avoir Comment leur ame ne s’el6ve-t-elle pas cent fois le 
joui avee extase k 1’ Auteur des merveilles qui les frappent ^ 
Dans ma chambre je prie plus rarement et plus seche- 
ment , mais k I’aspect d’un beau paysage je me sens ^mu 
sans pourvoir dire de quoi ” 

Compare, too, Coleridge’s lines “To Natuie”— 

“ So will I build my altar in the fields, 

And the blue sky my fretted dome shall be, 
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And th'* sv\ eet fragrance that the w ild flo« cr > lelds 
Shall be the mccnse I wU >ield to Thee 
Thee onl>, God 1 and Thou shalt not despise 
E;en me, the priest of this poor sacrifice 

Peettcal Werks 1893 p 190] 


o 

The sk> IS changed ' — ind such a change ! Oh Night ’ 
Stanza xcu line 1 

The thunder storm to which these lines refer occurred on 
the 13th of June i8i6 at midnight I hate seen among 
the Acroceraunian mountains of Chimari sctcril more 
terrible but none more beautiful 


And Sun set into rose hues sees them moughu 

Stanza xc>\. line 5 

Pousseaus. HHotse Lcttrc 17 Part IV note Ccs 
montagnes sent si hautes quunc dcmi heure apr 5 s Ic solcil 
couchd leurs sommets sont < 5 clairis dc scs ra>ons dont le 
rouge forme sur ces cimes bl inches utte belle eotileur <*e rose 
quon apcr9oit de fort loin ‘ This applies more particularlj 
to the heights over MeiUcnc — Jallai H V<i\a\ loger \ la 
Clef * et pendant deux jour que jyrestai sans voir personne 

1 \yulie on La Nouvelle Hblotse (Euires Compilt i d 
y y laitsscat Pans 18^7 « "b ] 

2 [The Clef is now a cafb on the Grande 1 lace ind still 
distinguished by the sign of the Kc> But Vcve> had other 
associations for Rousseau more powerful and more per 
suasue than a solitary visit to an ran Madame Warens 
sajs General Read possessed a charming country resort 
midua> between Vcve> and ChiUon, mst above the beautiful 
village of Clarcns It was situate at the Bassets amid 
scener> whose exquisite features inspired some of the fine 
imagery of Rou seau It is now called the Bassets de Pur> 

The exterior of tlie older parts has not been charged 
The stamva) leads to a large salon whose windows 
command a v lew of Mcillcne St Gingolph, and Bouvertt, 
be>ond the lake Communicating with this salon is a Iar{ c 
dining room 

1 hese tw o rooms open to the cast upon a broad terrace 
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je pris pour ccttc \j11c un nmour qiu m’a sun> d-rns tovis mcs 
voyages, ct qui m’> a f.iit cl.iblir cnfin ks liL'ros tic inon 
roman Tc tlirois v olonhcrs ccu\ qui ont clu gout cl qui 
sont scnsiblcs Aik/ a visitc/ Ic pajs tvaminc/ Ics 

sites, promcnc/-vous sur Ic he, ct elites si la Nature n’a pas 
fait cc beau pajs pour unc Julie, pour tme Cl urc,’ ct pour un 
St Prcu\ , mais ne Ics j chcrclic/ pas ’’ — LtK Corpsstoits^ 
[P I h\ 4, <•/<:, 1837, 1 78] —In Jul> [June 23-27], 

1816, I made a vojngc round the Lat c of Geneva and, as 
far as my own observations have led me m a not uninterested 
nor inattcntu e survev of all the scenes most celebrated by 
Roussc.au m his llt'lohty I can safelj sa\, th.it in this there 
IS no e\aggcration It would be dilncult to see Clarens 
(with the scenes around it, Vev i), Chillon, Ihiv erct, St Gingo, 
Meillcric, Evinn," and the entrances of the Rhone) without 
being foicibl} stnick with its peculiar .'daptation to the 
persons and events with which it has been peopled But 
this is not all , the feeling with which all around Clarens, 
and the opposite rocks of Mcilknc, is invested, is of a still 
higher and more comprehensive order than the mere s>m- 
pathy with individual passion , it is a sense of the cMStcncc 
of love m its most extended and sublime cajiacitv, and of 

At a corner of the terrace is .1 large summer-house, and 
through the chestnut trees one secs as far as Les Crete’s, the 
hillocks and bosquets described b\ Rousseau Nc.vr bj is a 
dov c-cote filled with cooing doves . In the last ccnUirv 
this site (Les Cretes) was cov ered w ith pleasure-gardens, and 
some parts are even pointed out as .issociatcd with Rousseau 
and Madame dc Warens ” — Histone SKitcIus of Vatul, cU , 
by General Meredith Read, 1897, 1 433-437 Tlicrc was, 
therefore, some excuse for the guide (see Byron’s Diaiy, 
September 18, 1816) “confounding Roussc.au with St Preux, 
and mixing the man with the book ”] 

1 [Claire, afterwards Mad.ime Orbe, is Julies cousin and 
confidante She is represented as Mhimsical and humorous 
It IS not impossible that “ Claire, ’ m La H'otivcllt Hdloisc, 
“ beque.ithed her name ” to Claire, otlierw isc Jane Clairmont ] 

2 [Byron and Shelley sailed round the Lake of Genev .a 
towards the end of June, 1816 Writing to Miirra>, June 
27, he says, “I have traversed all Rousseau’s ground w ith 
the Hiloise before me and in the same letter announces 
the completion of a third canto of Childe Hat old He 
revisited Clarens and Chillon in compan> with Hobhouse m 
the following September (see extracts from a Journal, Septem- 
ber 18, i8i6, Life^ pp 311,312)] 

3 [Bouveret, St Gmgolph, Evian ] 
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our own participation of its good and of its glory it is the 
great principle of the universe which is there more con 
densed but not less manifested and of which though 
knoinng ourselves a part we lose our individuality and 
mingle in the beauty of the whole — If Rousseau had never 
written nor lived the same associations would not less have 
belonged to such scenes He has added to the interest of 
his works b} their adoption he has shown his sense of their 
beauty by the selection but they have done that for him 
which no human being could do for them — I had the fortune 
(good or evil as it might be) to sail from Meillene^ (where we 
landed for some time) to St Gingo during a lake storm 
which added to the magnificence of all around although 
occasionally accompanied b> danger to the boat, which was 
small and overloaded It was over this very part of the 
lake that Rousseau has driven the boat of St Preux and 
Madame Wolmar to MeiUene for shelter during a tempest 
On gaming the shore at St Gingo I found that the wind had 
been sufficiently strong to blow down some fine old chestnut 
trees on the lower part of the mountains On the tmposite 
height of Clarens is a chateau* [Chateau des CrfitesJ The 


1 [Byron mentions the squall off Meilleric in a letter 
to Murray dated Ouchj near Lausanne June 7 j8i 6 
Compare too Shelleys version of the incident The wind 
gradaall} increased in ictolence unit} it Wtw tremendotrsl> 
and as it came from the remotest e\tremit> of the lake pro 
duced waves of a frightful height and covered the whole 
surface with a chaos of foam I fdt m this near 
prospect of death a mixture of sensations among which 
terror entered though but subordmately My feelings would 
have been less painful had I been alone but I know that 
my companion would have attempted to save me and I was 
overcome with humiliation when I thought that his life 
might have been risked to preserve mine — Letters frot't 
Abroad etc Essays by Percy Bysshe Shelley edited by 
Mrs SheUe> 1840 11 68 69] 

2 [Bjron and Shelley slept at Clarens June 6 1816 

The windows of their inn commanded a view of the Bosquet 
dejuhe In the evening we walked thither It is indeed 
Julias wood the trees themselves were aged but 

vigorous We went again (June 27) to the Bosquet de 

yulie and found that the precise spot was now utterly 
obliterated and a heap of stones marked the place where 
the little chapel had once stood Whilst we were execrating 
the author of this brutal folly our guide informed us that 

VOL n X 
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hills are covelcd^^)lh Muc^avds, and inlcrspcrscd nith some 
small but beautiful woods, one of these w'as inmccl the 
“Bosquet dc Julie , ’ and it is remarkable that, thoi!f;h lonq 
ago cut down by the bnital selfishness of the monks of St 
Bcrnaid (to whom the land appertained), tint the ground 
might be enclosed into a nne'}ard for the miser tble drones 
of an execrable superstition, the inhabitants of Cl irons still 
point out the spot w’herc its trees stood, c tiling it b> the name 
which conscciatcd and sunned them Rousseau has not 
been particularly fortunate m the prcseia ation of the “ local 
habitations” he has given to “air> nothings ” 'I lie Prior of 
Great St Bernard has cut down some of his woods for the 
sake of a feiv casks of wine, and Buonaparte his let died 
part of the rocks of MeiUcnc in improting the road to the 
Simplon The road is an excellent one , but I cannot quite 
agree with a remark which I heard made that ‘La route 
1 aut micux que les soin cnirs ” 


Of Names which unto you bequeathed a name 

Stanza c\ line 2 

Voltaire and Gibbon 

[Francois Mane Arouct dc Voltaire (169V-1778) lued on 
his estate at Femex, fi\c miles north of Genet a, from 
1759 to 1777 “ In the garden at Femex is a long bocean 

walk, closely arched over with clipped horn-beam— a xerdant 
cloister, with gaps cut here and there, admitting a glimpse of 
the prospect Here Voltaire used to walk up and down, and 
dictate to his secretary ’ — Handbook fo) Stviizo land, p 174 

Previous to this he had Incd for some tune at Lausanne, 
at “ Monrepos, a country house at the end of .1 suburb, ’ at 
Monrion, “a square building of two stoicxs, and a high 
garret, wnth wings, each fashioned like the letter L,” and 

the land belonged to the Convent of St Bernard, and that 
this outrage had been committed by their orders 1 knew 
before that if avarice could harden the hearts of men, a 
sy^stem of prescriptive religion has an influence far moic 
mimical to natural sensibility I know that an isokitcd 
man is sometimes lestrained by shame from outraging the 
venerable feelings arising out of the memory of genius, which 
once made nature even lovelier than itself, but associated 
man holds it as the x^ery sacrament of this union to forsxvear 
all delicacy', all benevolence, all remorse , all that is true, 
or tender, or subhme.”~A’«(y^r, etc, 1840, 11 75 ] 
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afterwards in the spring of 1757 at No 6 Rue du Grand 
Chene — Htstonc Sludtcs n 210 218 2ig 
Fdward Gibbon (1737-1794) fimshed (1788) The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire at“Li Grotte an ancient 
and spacious man ion behind the church of St Francis at 
Lausanne which was demolished b> the Swiss authorities in 
1879 Not onl> has the mansion ceased to exist but the 
garden has been almost efttirel) changed The n all of the 
Hotel Gibbon occupies the site of the famous wooden 
pa\ ilion or summer house, and of the berceau of plum trees 
which formed a verdant galler> completely arched over 
head and which w ere called after Gibbon La Gibboni&re 
— Historic Studies 1 i 11 493 

In t8i6 the paviUon ^vas utterly decayed and the 
garden neglected but Byron gathered a spng of Gibbon s 
acacia and some rose leases from hfs garden and enclosed 
them m a letter to Murray (June >7 1816) Shelley' on the 
contrar) reframed from doing so fearing to outrage the 
greater and more sacred name of Rousseau the contem 
plation of whose imperishable creations had left no vacancy 
m my heart for mortal things G>bbon had a cold and 
unjmpassioned spirit — Essays etc 1840 ii 76} 


Had I not filed my mind, which thus itself subdued 
Stanza exm line q 
If t be so 

For Banquo s issue ha\e I filed tn\ mind 

Macbeth [act iii sc i tme 64] 


-4 

0 er others griefs that some sincerely grie\ e 

Stanza cxw hne 7 

It IS said by Rochefoucault that * there is always some 
thing m the misfortunes of men s best friends not displeasing 
to them 

[ Dans lad\ersit6 de nos meiUeurs amis nous trouvons 
toujours quelque chose qm ne nous ddplait pas —Appendice 
tux Maximes de La 1 ochefoiicauld Pantheon Littiraire 
Pans i8j6 p 460] 
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CANTO THE FOURTH 


\ isto ho Toscana Lombardia Romagna 

S uel monte che dmd e quel che serra 
;a e un mare e 1 altro che la bagna 

Artoslo Satiia it lines 58-60 




INTRODUCTION TO THF FOURTH CANTO 


The first drift of the Fourth Cimo of Child Haiold which 
embodies the ongiml ind normil conception of the poem 
was the work of twentj si\ dijs On the i/th of June rSr/ 
BjTon wrote to Murra> \ou arc out about the Third 
Canto I hue not done nor designed i line of conimuition 
to that poem I was too short a time at Rome for it and 
haae no thought of recommencing But in spite of this 
assertion the numbers came,” and on June '•6 he made a 
beginning Thirt\ stanza were roughened oft" on the ist 
of Julj fifej sr\ were accomplished b> the 9th ntnet) and 
eight b) the i5ih and on Ju!> he announces ‘the com 
pletion of the fourth and ultimate canto of Child Harold 
It consists of I 6 stanzas” One stanza (xl) was appended 
to the fair copj It suggested a parallel between Ariosto 
the Southern Scott" and Scott the Northern Ariosto 
and excited some misgn ing 

In commending his new poem to Murray (Jul> -o August 
7) Byron notes three points in which it differed from its pre 
decessors it is ‘ the longest of the four it treats more 
of works of art than of nature there are no metaphysics 
in It — at least, I think not In other words The Fourth 
Canto IS not a continuation of the Third I have parted 
company with Shelley and Wordsworth Subject matter and 
treatment arc alike new 

The poem as it stood was complete and as a poem it 
lost as well as gained by the insertion of additional stanzas 
and groups of stanzas, 'purple patch” on purple patch, 
each by itself so attractive and so splendid The pilgrim 
finds himself at Venice on the Bridge of Sighs He 
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beholds in a vision the dcpailcd glories of “a thousand 
years” The “long array of shadows,” the “beings of the 
mind,” come to him “ like truth, ’ and lepeople the vacancy 
But he IS an exile, and turns homew ard in thought to “ the 
inviolate island of the sage and free ” He is an exile and a 
sufferer He can and mil cndiiie his fate, but “ever and 
anon” he feels the puck of woe, and with the sympathy of 
despair would stand “ a luin amidst luins,” a desolate soul 
in a land of desolation and decay He renews his pilgrimage 
He passes ArquJi, ivhcre “ the}' keep the dust of Laura’s 
lover,” lingers for a day at Feriara, haunted by memories of 
“ Torquato’s injured shade,” and, as he approaches “the fair 
white walls ’’ofFlorence, he re-echoes the “ Italia' oh, Italia*” 
of Filicaja’s impassioned strains At Florence he gazes, 
“ dazzled and drunk with beauty,” at the “ goddess in stone,” 
the Medicean Venus, but forbears to “ describe the inde- 
scribable,” to break the silence of Art by naming its mys- 
teries Santa Croce and the other glories “ in Arno’s dome 
of Art’s most princely shrine,” he passes by unsung, if not 
unseen , but Thrasy mcne’s “ sheet of silver, ’ the “ living 
crystal ” of Clituinnus’ “ gentlest w'aters,” and Term’s “ match- 
less cataract,” on wdiose \crge “an Ins sits,” and “lone 
Soracte's ridge,” not only call forth his spirit’s homage, but 
leceive the homage of his Muse 

And now the Pilgrim has reached his goal, “ Rome the 
wonderful,” the sepulchre of empire, the shrine of art 

Henceforth the w'orks of man absorb his attention Pom- 
pey’s “ dread statue the Wolf of the Capitol , the Tomb of 
Cecilia Metella , the Palatine, the “nameless column” of 
the Forum, Trajan’s pillar, Egeria’s Grotto, the ruined 
Colosseum, “ arches on arches,” an “ enormous skeleton,” 
the Colosseum of the poet’s vision, a multitudinous ring of 
spectators, a bloody Circus, and a dying Gladiator , the 
Pantheon , S Nicola in Carcere, the scene of the Romana 
Cantas , St Peter’s “vast and wondrous dome,” — are all cele- 
brated in due succession Last of all, he “turns to the 
Vatican,” to view the Laocoon and the Apollo Belvidere, 
the counterfeit piesentments of ideal suffering and ideal 
beauty His “ shrine is won , ” but ere he bids us farewell 
he climbs the Alban Mount, and as the Mediterranean once 
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more bursts upon his sight, he sums the moral of his argu 
ment Man and all his works arc as a drop of ram in the 
Ocean * the image of etcmi^ the throne of the In\ isiblc ” ! 

Byron had no sooner completed ‘ this fourth and ultimate 
canto” than he b^an to tbron off additional staiuas His 
letters to Mum) during the autumn of 1817 announce these 
successive lengthenings but it is impossible to trace the 
exact order of their composition On the 7th of August the 
canto stood at 130 stanras on the £rst at 133 on the 4th of 
September at 144 on the 17th at 150 andb> November 15 it 
had reached 167 stanzas Of nineteen stanzas which were 
still to be added six — on the death of the Princess Charlotte 
(died November 6 1817) — were written at the beginning of 
December and two stanzas (clrtvii cl'rwin) were forwarded 
to Murra) in the earl) spring of 181S 

Of these additions the most notable are four stanzas on 
Venice (including stanza xm on The Horses of St 
Mark ) The sunset on the Brcma” (stanzas xxvii -xxut) 
The tombs m Santa Croce— the apostrophe to the all 
Etruscan three ” Petrarch Dante Boccaccio (stanzas liv -lx ) 

Rome a chaos of rums — ^antiquarian ignorance (stanzas 
lxxx,-lxxxii ) ‘ The nothingness of Man— the hope of the 
future— Freedom" (stanzas xchi*>xcmii) ‘The Tarpeian 
Rock— the Forum— Rienzi" (stanzas cxii-cxiv) Love 
Life and Reason ’’ (stanzas cxx.-cxxv 11 ) “ The Curse of 

Forgiveness (stanzas cxxxv-cxxxvii ) ‘ The Mole of 

Hadrian (stanza chi ) The death of the Princess Char 
lotte” (stanzas clxm-cbcnj) Ncmi ” (stanzas cLxxiii 
clxxiv ) The Desert and one fair Spirit (stanzas ebexvn 
clxxvm) 

Some time during the month of December 1817 B)TOn 
wrote out a fair cop) of the entire canto numbenng 184 
stanzas (AfS £)) and on )anuar> 7 1818 Hobhouse left 
Venice for Pngland vuth the whole of the SfSS viz 
/Beppo (begun October 1817) and the Bourth Canto of Chtlde 
Haroli together with a work of hts own a volume of essavs 
on Italian literature the antiquities of Rome etc which he 
had put together dunng his residence m Venice (July— 
December 1817) and proposed to publish as in appendix 
to Chdde Harold In his preface to Htstoncal WustraUons 
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etc , 1818, Hobhousc explains that on Ins return to England 
he considered that this “ appendix to the Canto would be 
swelled to a disproportioned bulk,” and that, under this impres- 
sion, he determined to divide Ins material into Uvo parts 
The result was that “such onlj of the notes as i\cre more 
immediately connected with the text” were printed as “ His- 
torical Notes to Canto the Fourth,” and that his longer 
dissertations were published m a separate ^ olume, under Ins 
own name, as Historical Illusii ations to the Fourth Canto 
of CJnlde Harold To these “Historical Notes” an interest 
attaches apart from any consideration of their own worth 
and importance , but to understand the relation between the 
poem and the notes, it is necessary to retrace the mo\c- 
ments of the poet and his annotator 
Byron and Hobhouse left the Villa Diodati, October 5, 
1816, crossed the Simplon, and made their wa> together, via. 
Milan and Verona, to Venice Earh in December the 
friends parted companj B)Ton remained at A^cnicc, and 
Hobhouse proceeded to Rome, and for the next four 
months devoted himself to the stud> of Italian literature, m 
connection with archaeology and art Byron testifies (Sep- 
tember 14, 1817) that his researches were “indefatigable,’ 
that he had “more real knowledge of Rome and its environs 
than any Englishman who has been thcie since Gibbon” 
Hobhouse left Rome foi Naples, May 21 , returned to Rome, 
June 9, arrived at Teini, July 2, and early m July joined 
Byron on the Brenta, at La Mira The latter half of the 
year (July — December, 1817) was occupied in consulting 
“the best authoiities” m the Ducal Library’’ at Venice, with 
a view to peifectmg his researches, and giving them to the 
world as an illustrative appendix to CJnlde Harold It is 
certain that Byron had begun the fourth canto, and ivritten 
some thirty' or moie stanzas, before Hobhotise rejoined him 
at his villa of La Mira on the banks of the Brenta, in July, 
1817 , and It would seem that, although he had begun by 
saying “ that he was too shoit a time m Rome for it,” he 
speedily overcame his misgn mgs, and accomplished, as he 
believed, the last “ fytte ” of his pilgi image The first draft w as 
By'ron’s unaided composition, but the “ additional stanzas ’ 
were largely due to Hobhouse’s suggestions in the course of 
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i,on^ersation if not to hts written rcscircbcs Hobhonsc 
himself made no secret of U In his preface (p s) to 
Historical Illustrations he affirms that both illustrations 
and notes were for the most partwnttcn while the noble 
author was )et cmplojcd in the composition of the poem 
They were put into tlie bands of Lord BjTon much in the 
state m which thej now appear and WTiting to Rlurra) 
December 7 1817, he sajs I must confess I feel an affuction 
for It [Canto IV ] more than ordinar>, as part of it was 
begot as it were under m> own c>cs for although jour 
poets arc as sh\ as elephants and camels jet 1 
ha\e not unfrcqucntlj , watnessed his lordships couplcting 
and some of the stnntas o^\c their birth to our morning walk 
or evening ride at La Rlira” Fortj jears later in his 
revised and enlarged Illustrations” {Italy Eemarls made 
in Sneral Visits fiorn the year \%\(> to 1834 b> the Right 
Hon Lord Broughton CCB 1859 i p i\ ) he reverts to 
this collaboration When I rejoined Lord Bjron at La 
Mira I found him cmplojcd upon the Fourth Canto of 
Childe Harold and later m the autumn he showed me the 
first sketch of the poem It was much shorter than it after 
wards became and it did not remark on several objects 
which appeared to me pcculiarlj worth) of notice I madt 
a list of the c objects and in conver alion with him 
him reasons for the selection The result was the poem as 
It now appears and he then engaged me to write the notes 

As the delicate spirit ofShcIIc) suffused the third canto 
of Childe Harold so the fourth reveals the presence and 
CO operation of Hobhouse To his brother poet he owed i 
fresh conception perhaps a fresh appreciation of nature to 
his lifelong friend a fresh enthusiasm for art and a host of 
details drj bones which he awakened into the fulness 
of life 

The Fourth Canto was published on Tuesda) April 8 
1818 It was reviewed b) [Sir] Walter Scott m the Quart rly 
Peoic u No xxxvii April 1818 and by John Wilson in the 
Edinburgh Pevic-i. No 59 June, 1818 Both numbers were 
published on the same daj September 6 1818 
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CHILDE HAROLD, CANTO IV 
Original Drapi [MS il/] 

[June 36 — ^July 19 1817 ] 

Stanza 1 “ I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs,” — 

„ 111 -M “ In Venice Tasso’s echoes are no more,” — 

“ The spouscless Adriatic mourns her Lord,” — 

„ XV “ Statues of glass — all shivered — the long file,” — 
„ x\uii --ocvi “ I Io\ ed her from my boyhood — she to 
me,” — “ The Commons eallh of Kings — the Men of 
Rome • 

„ xx\ -\xxix “ There is a tomb in Arqua , — ^reared in 
air,” — “Peace to Torquato’s injured shade' ’tnas 
his,” — 

„ xlii -\lvi “ Italia ' oh, Italia ' thou -who hast ,” — “ That 
page IS now before me, and on mine,” — 

„ xlviii -1 “But Amo mns us to the fair white 
walls,” — “We gaze and turn away, and know not 
where,” — 

„ liii “ I leave to leamdd fingers, and w ise hands,” — 

„ l\i -Ixxix “ There be more things to greet the heart 
and eyes,” — ^“The Niobe of nations' there she 
stands,” — 

„ Ixxxiii “ Oh, thou, w'hose chariot rolled on Fortune’s 
wheel,” — 

„ Ixxxiv “The dictatorial wreath — couldst thou di- 
vine,” — 

„ Ixxxvii -xcu “ And thou, dread Statue ' yet existent 
“ And would be all or nothing — ^nor could 
wait,” — 

„ xcix-cvin “There is a stern round tower of other 
days,” — “ There is the moral of all human tales,” — 
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Stanza cx. Tully was not so eloquent as thou ’ — 

, exj ‘ Buried m air, the deep blue shj of Rome ” — 

, cx\ -cxix. “Egena ' sweet creation of some heirt — 
And didst thou not thj breast to his repljinj, — 
, cxxviii - c-olxii, Arches on arches! as it were that 
Rome — And if my \oice break forth tis not that 
now — 

, cxxx\wi-eh “ The seal IS set — Now welcome thou 
dread Power^"'— The starry fable of the A[ilk> 
Wa> — 

chii-clxvi But lo’ the Dome — the vast and won 
drous Dome — And send us pr>jnp into the 
ab) ss ’ — 

clxxv But I forget Pilgrim s shrine is won 
clxxvi Upon the blue S)mplegadcs long jears ” — 
clxxtx Roll on thou deep and dark blue Ocean- 
roll J 

clxxx His steps arc not upon th> paths,— thy 
fields — 

clx3aciii -clxxxM Thou glorious mirror where the 
Almight) s form — Farewell’ a word that must 
be and hath been — 

ADDtTtOffVL STA^^A 

Stanza xl Great as thou art, )ct paralleled by those 
(1^7 stanzas) 

Additions bound up with AfS Af 
Stanza ii She looks a sea Cybclc fresh from Ocean — 

, XU “Xiv The Suabian sued and now the Austrian 
reigns — (November lo 1817) — In jouth She 
w as all glory — a new Tyre — 

, XVI When Athens armies fell at Sjracuse — 
x\ii ‘Thus Venice 1 if no stronger claim were 
thine — 

vt\n-xxix The Moon is up and yet it is not 
night — Filled with the face of heaven which 
from afar — 

xlvii Yet Italy ’ through every other land — 
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Slaiva h “ Appear’clsl thou not to Pans in this guise ? 

„ In “ Gloiving, and circumfuscd m speechless love,’ — 
„ In - 1 \ “ In Santa Cl occshol) precincts he, ”~“\Vh.it 
IS her Pyiamid of precious stones ? " — ■ 

„ K\\ -Kxxn “ The Goth, the Christian — 1 ime— W.ir 

— Flood, and Fire,' — “ Mas' the lofty city' and 
alas ' ’ — 

„ l\x\v “ Sylla nas first of Mctors , hut our own,’ — 

„ Iwxvi “The thud of the same hloon whose former 
course,” — 

, \ciii-\cu “What from this barren being do ivc 
reap^” — Can t} rants but b> U rants conquered 
be,”— 

„ ci\ “Admire — exult — despise — laugh — weep, — foi 
here, ’ — 

„ exu -cxiv “Where is the rock of Triumph, the high 
place,” — “Then turn we to her latest Tribune’s 
name,” — 

„ cxxin “ Who loves, raves — ^’tis } outh’s frenz} — but the 
cure,” — 

cxxv-cxxvu “Few— none — find what thej love or 
could have loved,” — “Yet let us ponder boldly— ’tis 
a base,” — 

„ cxxxv -cxxwu “ That cairse shall be Forgiveness, — 
Have I not,” — “But I have lived, and have not 
lived m vain,” — 

„ clu “Turn to the Mole which Hadrian reared on 
high,”— 

„ clxvii-clxxii “ Haik ' forth from the ab)ss a voice 
proceeds,” (On the death of the Princess Char- 
lotte, November 6, 1817 ) — “ These might have 
been her destin} — ^but no,” — 

, clxxui “ Lo, Nemi ' navelled in the woodj hills,’ — 

„ clxxiv “ And near, Albano’s scarce divided vv aves,” — 
„ clxxvii “ Oh ' that the Desert were my dwelling- 
place,” — (1818 ) 

„ clxxviii “ There is a pleasure in the pathless woods,” — 
(1818) 

„ clxxxi “ The armaments v'diich thunderstrike the 
walls,” — 
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Stinzi cLxxxn Thy shores ire empires changed m ill 
sa\e thee — 

(> stinz xs ) 

VDDITIONS INCLUDED IN D ^BUTNOT VMONCJ/5'V M 

Stinza xh The lightning rent from Anosto & bust — 

xevn But France got drunk wuh blood to xomit 
crime — 

\c\iii Yet, Freedom jet ihj banner tom but 
fljing — 

c\x Alas ’ our joung ifTcctions run to waste, 
cxxi Oh Lox c • no habitant of earth thou art — 
exxu Of its on n bcautj is the mind diseased 

ccxi\ We w ithcr from our j oulh, u c gasp iw ij , — 

(Seven stanzas ) 

t MS D Bjrons final fair copj is in the possession of 
the Lad) Dorchester 




TO 


JOHN HOBHOUSE ESQ AM FRS 

&.C &.C 


Venice January - i8i8 

My dear Hobhouse 

After an mtenal of eight jears between the 
composition of the first and last cantos of Childe Harold 
the conclusion of the poem is about to be submitted to the 
public In parting with so old a friend * it is not extra 
ordinar) that I should recur to one still o’der and better — 
to one who has beheld the birth and death of the other and 
to whom I am far more indebted for the social adi antages 
of an enlightened friendship than — though not ungrateful— 
I can or could be to Chide Harold for any public favour 
reflected through the poem on the poet — to one whom I 
have knoivn long and accompanied far whom I have found 
wakeful over my sickness and kind in my sorrow glad in my 
prosperity and firm in my adversity true m counsel and 
trusty m peril — to a friend often tried and never found 
wanting — to j ourself 

In so doing I recur from fiction to truth and in dedi 
catmg to >ou m its complete or at least concluded state a 
poetical work which is the longest the most thoughtful and 
comprehensive of my compositions I wish to do honour to 
myself by the record of man> years intimacy with a man of 
learning of talent of steadiness and of honour It is not 

I [Compare Canto IV stanza clxiv — 

“ But where is he the Pilgnm of my Song 

He IS no more — these breathings are his last ] 


VOL II 
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for minds like ouis to give oi to receive flatteiy , }et the 
praises of smceiity have ever been permitted to the voice of 
friendship , and it is not for you, nor even for others, but to 
1 ell eve a heart which has not elsewhere, or lately, been so 
much accustomed to the encounter of good-vill as to with- 
stand the shock firmlj , that I thus attempt to commemorate 
your good qualities, or rather the advantages which I ha\ c 
derived from their exertion. Even the recurrence of the 
date of this letter, the anniversary of the most unfortunate 
day of my past existence, ^ but which cannot poison my 
future while I retain the resource of y our friendship, and of 
my own faculties, will henceforth have a more agreeable 
recollection for both, inasmuch as it w ill remind us of this 
my attempt to thank you for an indefatigable regard, such 
as few men have experienced, and no one could experience 
without thinking better of his species and of himself 

It has been our fortune to traverse together, at various 
periods, the countries of chivalry', history, and fable — Spam, 
Greece, Asia Minor, and Italy , and what Athens and Con- 
stantinople were to us a few y'ears ago, Venice and Rome 
have been more recently The poem also, or the pilgrim, or 
both, have accompanied me from first to last , and perhaps 
It may be a pardonable vanity w'hich induces me to reflect 
with complacency on a composition which in some degree 
connects me with the spot where it was produced, and the 
objects It would fain describe , and hoivever unworthy it 
may be deemed of those magical and memorable abodes, 
however short it may fall of our distant conceptions and 
immediate impressions, yet as a mark of respect for w'hat is 
venerable, and of feeling for what is glorious, it has been to 
me a source of pleasure m the pioduction, and I part with it 
with a kind of regret, which I hardly suspected that events 
could have left me foi imaginary' objects 

1 [His marriage Compaie the epigram, “On my 
Wedding-Day',” sent in a letter to Moore, January 2, 1S20 — 

“ Here’s a happy new year >— -but with reason 
I beg you’ll permit me to say' — 

Wish me mauj' returns of the seasofi, 

But SLsfi2a as you please of the day ”] 
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With regard to the conduct of the last canto there hjU be 
found less of the pilgrim than m anj of the preceding, and 
that little slightly if at all separated from the author 
speaking in his oivn person The fact is, that I had become 
aeary of drimng a line which cicry one seemed determined 
not to perceive like the Chinese in Goldsmiths Cituen of 
the Worlds whom nobody would believe to be a Chinese it 
■was m \am that I asserted and imagined that I had drawm 
a distinction between the author and the pilgnm and the 
very anxiety to preserve this difference and disappointment 
at finding it unavailing so far crushed my efforts in the 
composition, that I determined to abandon it altogether — 
and have done so The opinions which have been or may 
be formed on that subject arc noj} a matter of indifference 
the work is to depend on itself and not on the wnter and 
the author who has no resources in his own mind beyond the 
reputation transient or permanent which is to arise from his 
literary efforts deserv es the fate of authors 

In the course of the following canto it was my intention, 
either in the text or in the notes to have touched upon the 
present state of Italian literature and perhaps of manners 
But the text withm the limits I proposed, 1 soon found 
hardly sufficient for the labyrinth of external objects and the 
consequent reflections and for the whole of the notes, 
excepting a few of the shortest I am indebted to yourself 
and these were necessanly limited to the elucidation of the 
text 

It IS also a delicate and no very grateful task to dissert 
upon the literature and manners of a nation so dissimilar 
and requires an attention and impartiality which would 
induce us — though perhaps no inattentive observers nor 
ignorant of the language or customs of the people amongst 

1 [Some fancy me no Chinese, because I am formed more 
like a man than a monster and others wonder to find one 
born five thousand miles from England endued with common 
sense He must be some Englishman m disguise — The 
Citizen of the World or a Series of Letters from a Chinese 
Philosopher at Lor don to Jit Friends in the Last 176 
Letter xxxin ] 

2 \ytde ante Introduction to C into IV, p jis] 
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whom uc have recently abode — to distrust^ or at least defer 
our judgment, and more narrowly cvaminc our information 
The state of literarj’, as well as political party, appears to 
run, or to have run, so high, that for a stranger to steer 
impartially between them is nevt to impossible It may be 
enough, then, at least for my purpose, to cpiotc from their 
own beautiful language — “Mi pare chc in un paesc tutto 
poctico, chc vanta la lingua la pui nobile ed insieinc la pm 
dolcc, tutte tuttc le vie diverse si possono tcntarc, c chc 
smche la patna di Aldcn c dv Monti non ha perduto I’ antico 
v^alore, m tuttc essa dovrebbe csscrc la prima ” Italy has 
great names still — Canova,’ Monti Ugo Foscolo, Pmde- 
monte, Visconti, Moiclh, Cicognara, Albnr/i, Mcrrofanti, 
Mai, Mustovidi, Aglictti, and Vacca, will secure to the 
present generation an honourable place in most of the 
departments of Art, Science, and Belles Lettres , and in 
some the v’ciy highest — Eurojic — the World — has but one 
Canov a 

It has been somcwheie said by Alficri, that “La pianta 
uomo nascc piu robusta in Italia chc m qualunquc allra 
tcira — c chc gli slcsst atioci dclitti die \i si commettono nc 

I [Antonio Canov a, sculptoi, 1757-1822 , Vinccnro Monti, 

♦ 1754-1828 , Ugo Foscolo, 1776-1827 (see Life, p 456, 
etc) , Ippolito Pmdemontt, 1753-1828 (sec Letter to Murrav, 
June 4, 1817), poets , Ennius Quiunus Visconti, 1751-1818, 
the V aluer of the Elgin marbles, arclimologist , Giacomo 
Morelli, 1745-1819, bibliogiaphcr and scholar (the architect 
Cosimo Morelli, bom 1732, died m 1812) , Lcopoldo Conte de 
Cicognaia, 1767-1834, archaiologist , the Contessa Albiiz^i, 
1769?-! 836, authoress of Ritraitt di Uomuu Illnstit (sec 
PP 33^> 4I3 j etc), Giuseppe Mczzofanti, 1774-1849, 
linguist, Angelo Mai (taidinal), 1782-1854, philologist , 
Andieas Moustoxides, 1787-1860, a Gieck archmologist, v\ ho 
vviote m Italian, Francesco Aglictti (sec p 378, etc), 
1757-1836, Andrea Vacca Berlinghieri, 1772-1S26 {see Lt/e, 
P 339) 

For biogiaphical essays on Monti, Foscolo, and Pindc- 
monte, see “ Essay on the Piesent Literature of Italy ” 
(Hobhouse’s Histoj ical Ilhcsti aitons oj the Fotti th Canto of 
Chtlde Hat old, 1818, pp 347, ) Sec, too, Italtan Liieta- 

tme, by R Garnett, CB, LLD, 1898, pp 333-337, 337" 
34L 341-342 1 
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sono una proia,” Without subscnbing to the latter part of 
his proposition a dan{,erous doctrine the truth of which 
jna> be disputed on better grounds namely that the Italians 
are m no respect more ferocious than their neighbours that 
man must be mlfullj blind or ignorantl) heedless who is 
not struck nith the cxtraordmar> capacity of this people or 
if such a «ord be admissible their capabihitcs ‘ the faciht> of 
their acquisitions the rapidity of their conceptions the fire 
of their genius their sense of bcaut> and amidst all the 
disadvantages of repealed resolutions the desolation of 
battles and the despair of ages their still unqucnched 
longing after immortalit> ” — the immortality of indepen 
dcnce And when we ourselves m riding round the walls of 
Rome heard the simple lament of the labourers chorus 
Roma ’ Roma ' Roma ’ Roma non 6 piu come era prima ' ® 
It was difficult not to contrast this mclancholj dirge with the 
bacchanal roar of the songs of exultation still jelled from 
the London taverns over the carnage of Mont St Jean * and 
the bctrajal of Genoa of Italj of France and of the world 

1 [bhtllcj (notes M Dannesteter) m his preface to the 
Promttheus Unbound cmplotc le mot sans demander 
pardon ” The mass of capabilities remains at e\ cr> period 
matenallj the same the circumstances which awaken it to 
action perpctuallj change Capability in the sense of 
undeveloped faculty or property a condition physical or 
otherwise capable of being converted or turned to use 
Eng Diet) appertains rather to material objects To 
apply the term figuratively to the forces inherent m national 
character savoured of a literary indecorum Hence the 

" ^dliison Cato act v sc i line 3 — 

‘ It must be so — Plata Ihou reason st well ' — 

Else whence this pleasing hope this fond desire 
This longing after immortality ? ] 

3 [Shelley chose this refrain as the motto to his unfinished 
lines addressed to his infant son^ — 

My lost Wilham thou m whom 
Some bright spirit lived ] 

4 [Scott commented severely on this opprobrious desig 
nation of the great and glorious victory of Waterloo in his 
critique on the Fourth Canto A* No xxxvn April i8r8j 
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by men \\hosc conduct "jou yourself ha\c C' posed m a uork 
worthy of the better days of our lustorj ’ For me, — 

“ Non mo\ero insi cords 
0\c la turbs di sue ennee assordn ” 

What Italy has gamed by the late transfer of nations, it 
uerc useless for Englishmen to enquire, till it becomes ascer- 
tained that England has acquired something more than a 
permanent army and a suspended Habeas Corpus it is 
enough for them to look at home For uhat they ha^ c done 
abroad, and especially in the South, “Verily they tvtU Itatu 
their reward,” and at no very distant period 

Wishing you, m\ dear llobhousc, a safe and agreeable 
return to that countia uhosc real uclfarc can be dearer to 
none than to yourself, I dedicate to sou this poem in its 
completed state , and repeat once more how tnily 1 am 
ever 

Your obliged 

And affectionate friend, 

BYRON 

1 {The subilaucc of sovit lettci s wj ittt n hy an hZngltshman 
lestdcnt m Paus dimnq; the ta^f Peic^n of the Enifetoi 
Napoleon 18 16 avolsl 

2 [InliSiy] 





CANTO THE TOURTH 


I STOOD in Venice on the ‘ Bndgc of Sighs ’ 

A Palace and a pnson on each hand 
I sau from out the wa\e her structures nse 
As from the stroke of the Enchanter’s ^and ’ 

r [Venice and La Mira on the Brcntn 
Copied Aufrust i8t7 

Begun, June ■'6 Finished Jul> 5th MS 
2 [Byron sent the first stanza to Murray July 1 1817 
‘ the shaft of the column as a specimen GifTord rrerc and 
many more to whom Murray aentured to show it ex 
pressed their approval ( i 385) 

The Bndgc of Sighs " he explains (i c Poute Sospiri) 
‘is that which divides or rather loms the palace of the 
Doge to the pnson of the state* Compare The Tjjo 
F oscan, act iv sc i— 

“ In Venice a traitor 

But me no ‘huts unless you would pass o cr 
The Bridge which few repass 
This however is an anachronism The Bridge of Sighs 
was built by Antonio da Ponte m 1597 more than a century 
after the death of Francesco Foscan It is says Mr 
Ruskin, “a work of no merit and of a late penod owing 
the interest it possesses chiefly to its pretty name and to 
the Ignorant sentimentaUsm of Byron {Stones of Venice 
i 8 j 3 11 304 in 359)] 

3 [Compare Mysteries of Udoipho by Mrs Ann Rad 
cliffe 1794 11 35 36 — 

Its terraces crowned with airy yet majestic fabrics 
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A thousand Years their cloudy wings expand 
Aiound me, and a dying Glory smiles 
O’er the far times, when many a subject land 
Looked to the wingi^d Lion’s marble piles. 

Where Venice sate in state, throned on her hundred 
isles ' '• 


II 

She looks a sea Cybele,^ fresh from Ocean, 

Rising V ith her tiara of proud ton ers 
At airy distance, with majestic motion, 

A Ruler of the v aters and their pon ers 

1 th oncd on hci Seventy Isles — [ylAS" M alteni nading, D ] 

appeared as if they had been called up fiom the Ocean by 
the wand of an enchanter ”j 

I Sabellicus, describing the appearance of Venice, has 
made use of the above image, which would not be poetical 
were it not true — “ Quo fit ut qui supemJ; [ex specula aliqua 
eminentiore] urbem contempletur, turritam telluns imagmem 
medio Oceano figuratam se putet mspiccre” \pc Vcnctae 
Ujbis situ Naiiatio, lib i Ital III Sciipt , 1600, p 4 
Marcus Antonius Coccius Sabellicus (1436-1506) wrote, 
iniei aha, a Histoiy of Venice, published m folio m 1487, 
and Rhapsodice Histoinai inn Enneades, a condito inundo, 
usque ad AC 1504 His descnption of Venice {vide supra) 
was published after his death m 1527 Hofmann does not 
give him a good character “ Obiit AC 1506, turpi morbo 
confectus, getat 70, relicto filio notho ” But his Avroerirdcpioy 
implies that he was satisfied with himself 

“ Ouem non res hommum, non omnis ceperat a^tas, 
Scribentem capit haec Coccion uma brevis ” 

Lexicon Univct sale, art “Marcus,” etc 

Cybele (sometimes written Cybelle and Cybele), the 
“ mother of the Goddesses,” was represented as wearing a 
mural crown — “ coronamque turritam gesture dicitur ” 
(Albricus Phil , De Imag Deor , xii ) Venice w'lth her 
tiara of proud towers is the earth-goddess Cybele, having 
“ suffered a sea-change ”] 
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And such she nas, — her daughters had their do'wers 
From spoils of nations and the exhaustless East*- 
Poured m her lap all gems m sparkling shouers * 

In purple uas she robed * and of her feast 
Monarchs partook and deemed their dignity increased 


III 

In Venice Tasso s echoes are no more 
And silent rows the songless Gondolier,® 
Her palaces arc crumbling to the shore, 
And Music meets not always now the ear 


I Fr 9 m tpiili ef rtany nations e id the £atl — 

[MS M D eratfd] 

II Menardii sate daw » — “[Z> (rased ) 

1 [‘Gems uTought into dnnking vessels among which 
the least precious were framed of turquoise jasper^ or 
ameth>st unnumbered mctnihs emeralds sapphires 
chrysolites and topazes and lastl) those matchless car 
buncles which placed on the High Altar of St Marks 
blazed with intrinsic light and scattered darkness by their 
own beams — these arc but a sample of the treasures which 
accrued to Venice (Villebardouin lib iii pip) (See 
Sketches from Venetian History 1831 1 i6i )] 

2 [After the fall of Constantinople m i 04, the illus 
tnous Dandolo was permitted to tinge his buskins m 
the purple hue distinctive of the Impenal Family to claim 
exemption from all feudal service to the Emperor, and to 
annex to the title of Doge of Venice the proud style of 
Despot of Romania and I^rdof One fourth and One eighth 
of the Roman Empire [jbtd 1831,1 167)] 

3 [The gondoliers (see Hobhouses note 11) used to sing 
alternate stanzas of the Genesalemme Ltberata cappin^, 
each other like the shepherds m the Bucolics The rival 
reciters were sometimes attached to the same gondola but 
often the response came from a passing gondolier a stranger 
to the singer who challenged the contest Rogers vn his 
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Thobe days are gone but Beauty still is here. 
States fall Arts fade— but Nature doth not die, 
Nor yet forget how Venice once ^^as dear, 

The pleasant place of all festivity,' 

The Revel of the earth — the hlasquc of Italy ' 


IV 

But unto us she bath a spell beyond 
Her name in stor)’, and her long arra> 

Of might)' shadows, nhose dim forms despond 
Above the Dogeless city’s \anished swa) , 

1 The fUastii e place of all festivity — [il/i* Pf] 

Italy, laments the silence nhich greeted the swan-song of 
his owTi gondolier — 

“ He sung. 

As in the time nhen Venice ^^as Herself, 

Of Tancred and Ermmia On our oars 
We rested , and the verse nas verse dn me ’ 

We could not err — Perhaps he was the last — 

For none took up the strain, none answer’d him , 

And, when he ceased, he left upon my ear 
A something like the dying \oicc of Venice ' ” 

The Gondola [Poems, 1S52, 11 79). 

Compare, too, Goethe’s “Letters from Ital),’ October 6, 
1786 “This evening I bespoke the celebrated song of the 
mariners, who chaunt Tasso and Ariosto to melodies of their 
own This must actually be ordered, as it is not to be 
heard as a thing of course, but rather belongs to the half- 
forgotten traditions of former times I entered a gondola b> 
moonlight, with one stst^cr before and the other behind me 
They sing their song, taking up the verses alternately 

“ Sitting on the shore of an island, on the bank of a canal, 
or on the side of a boat, a gondolier will sing aw’ay w ith a 
loud penetrating v'Oicc the multitude admire force above 
everything— anxious only to be heard as far as possible 
Over the silent mirror it travels far ” — Travels in Italy, 
1S83, p 73] 
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Ours IS n trophy rvhich wiH not decay 
With the Rialto ' Shylock and the Moor 
And Pierre ^ can not be swept or worn awa> — 

The keystones of the Arch ’ though all were o er 
For us repeopled w ere the solitary shore 


1 [The Rialto or Rivo alto ‘ the middle group of islands 
between the shore and the mainland on the left of the 
Grand Canal was the site of the original city and till the 
sixteenth century its formal and legal designation The 
Exchange or Banco Giro was held in the piazza opposite 
the church of San Giacomo which stands at the head of the 
canal to the north of the Pont© di Rialto It was on the 
Rialto that Antonio rated Shylock about hts ‘usances 
■\Vhat news on the Rialto > asks Solamo [Rlerchant cf 
Ven ee act \ sc 3 line 102 act 111 sc i hne i) Byron uses 
the word s>mbohcaUy for Venetian commerce ] 
s [Pierre is the hero of Otway s Vemee Preserved Sh> 
lock and the Moor stand where they did but what of 
Pierre’ If the name of Otway— master of the tragic art 
—and the title of his masterpiece — Vemee Preserved or 
The Plot Discovered (first played 168-) — are not wholly 
forgotten Pierre and Monimia and Belvidera have ‘de 
cayed and are memorable chieflj as favourite characters 
of great actors and actresses Genest notes twenty revivals 
of the Venue Preseried which was pla>ed as late as 
October '*7 1837 when Macready pla>ed Pierre and 
Phelps Jaffier ‘No play that 1 know says Hartley 
Coleridge {Essays 1851 11 56) gams so much by acting as 
Venue Preserved Miss 0 Neill I well remember made 
me weep with Belvidera but she would have done the 
same had she spoken m an unknown tongue Byron who 
professed to be a ‘ great admirer of Otway in a letter to 
Hodgson August 1811 (.Lepers tSgS 1 
alludes to some lines from Vemee Preserved (act 11 sc 3'' 
which seem to have taken his fancy Two lines spoken 
b) Belvidera (act u ) if less humorous are more poetical — 

“ Oh the day 

Too soon will break and wake us to our sorrow 
Come come to bed and bid thv cares Good night ’ 
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V. 

The Beings of the Mind are not of clay 
Essentially immortal, they create 
And multiply in us a brighter ray 
And more beloved existence ^ that which Fate 
Prohibits to dull life in this our state ' 

Of mortal bondage, by these Spirits supplied, 
First exiles, then replaces what we hate , 

Watering the heart whose early floivers have died, 

And with a fresher growth replenishing the void 

VI 

Such IS the refuge of our youth and age 

The first from Hope, the last from Vacancy , - 


1 Denies to the dull trick of life — eiased'^ 

1 [Compare The Dreasn, i — 

“ The mind can make 
Substance, and people planets of its oivn 
With beings brighter than have been, and give 
A breath to forms which can outlive all flesh ” 

The ideal personages of the poet’s creations have the 
promise of immortality The ideal forms which people his 
imagination transfigure and supplant the dull and grievous 
realities of his mortal being and circumstance , but there 
are “ things ” more radiant, moie enchanting still, the “ strong 
realities” of the heart and soul— hope, love, joy But they 
pass f We wake, and lo ' it was a dream ] 

2 [“ In youth I wrote because my mind was full. 

And now because I feel it growing dull ” 

Don Jnasi, Canto XIV stanza \ 

In youth the poet takes refuge, in the ideal world, from the 
crowd and pressure of blissful possibilities , and m age, when 
hope is beyond hope, he peoples the solitude with beings of 
the mind.] 
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And this \\an feeling peoples miny a page — ' 

And may be that A\hich grow-s beneath mine eye ‘ 
Yet there are things whose strong reality 
Outshines our fairy land , in shape and hues ‘ '• 

More beautiful than our fantastic sk.y 

And the strange constellations which the Muse 

0 er her wild universe is skilful to diffuse 

VII 

1 saw or dreamed of such — but let them go, — 

They came like Truth — and disappeared like dreams 
And nhatsoecr thej were — arc now but so 
I could replace them if I would , still teems 
My mind with man> a form which aptl) seems 
Such as I sought for and at moments found 
Let these too go — for waking Reason deems 
Such overweening phantasies unsound 
•Vnd other loices speak and other sights surround 

VIII 

1 VC taught me other tongues — and m stnngc c>es 
Have made me not a stranger to the mind 
Which IS itself no changes bring surpnse 
Nor IS it harsh to make nor hard to find 

j And thit worn feeh hons i8l6-l8gi ] 

u And maybe 

lu Outthtnes our Fj nes-^thm<^ tn shape atd kne — [MS Af] 
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A country with — aye, or without mankind , 

Yet was I born where men are proud to be, 

Not without cause ^ and should I leave behind* 

The inviolate Island of the sage and free, 

And seek me out a home b> a remoter sea,'' 


i\ 

Perhaps I loAed it uell , and should I lay 
INIy ashes in a soil which is not mine. 

My Spirit shall resume it if v e may 
Unbodied choose a sanctuar> ^ I i\\ me 
My hopes of being remembered m my line 
With my land’s language if too fond and far 
These aspirations in tlieii scope incline, 

If my Fame should be, as my fortunes are. 

Of hasty grov th and blight, and dull Oblu ion bar 

1 a/id though I leave behind — [MS M ] 

II And niahe myself a home beside a softer sea — [ilA? eiased ] 

III to fine 

Albeit IS not my nature, and J twme — [/I/.? M e)ased'\ 

1 [In another mood he wrote to Murray (June 7, 1819), 
“ I trust they won’t think of ‘pickling, and bringing me home 
to Clod or Blunderbuss Hall’ [see The Rivals, act v sc 3] 
I am sure my bones would not rest m an English gra\ e, or 
my clay mix with the earth of that country ” In this half- 
humorous outburst he deprecates, or pretends to deprecate, 
the fate which actually awaited his remains — ^burial in the 
family vault at Hucknall Torkard There is, of course, no 
reference to a public funeral and a grave in Westminster 
Abbey In the next stanza (x line i) he assumes the possi- 
bility of his being excluded from the Temple of Fame , but 
there is, perhaps, a tacit reference to burial m the Abbey 
If the thought, as is probable, occurred to him, he \ eils it 
in a metaphor ] 
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M> name from out the temple Tiherc the dead 
\re honoured bj the Nations — let it be — 

And light the Laurels on a loftier head 1 
And be the Spartan s epitaph on me — 

‘ Sparta hath many a worthier son Ilian he * 
Meantime I seek no sjmpathies, nor need — 

The thorns which I have reaped are of the tree 
I planted — they ha\e tom me, — and I bleed 
I should have known what fruit would spring from such 
a seed 


\i 

The spouseless Adriatic mourns her Lord ^ 

And annual mamage now no more renewed — 
The Bucentaur lies rotting unrestored, 
Neglected garment of her widowhood I 


1 77 f Adrtat e mourns her e — [ MS M erased ] 

1 The answer of the niotber of Brasidas the Laceda: 
monian general, to the strangers who praised the memory 
of her son 

[Bp (r/5aj yip lip piv irlip ay dij toAA / 4 ixtlpov KptftTffovts 
irrrj Sriprij PJutarchi Aforalta dipopkthegmata JLa ontca 
(Tauchnitz i8 o) n 127] 

2 [The Bucentaur the state barge m which on Ascen 
Sion Day the Doge of Venice used to wed the Adriatic b> 
dropping a ring into it was broken up and rifled by the 
French in 1797 (jwie by Rev E C Owen Ckilde Harold, 
1897 p 197) 

Compare Goethe s. ‘Letters from Italy” October 5 1786 
To give a notion of the Bucentaur m one word I should 
say that it is a state gallej The older one of which wc 
still have drawings justified this appellation still more than 
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St. Mark yet sees his Lion^ vhcre he stood 
Stand, but in mockery of his withered pover, 

Over the proud Place \\here an Emperor sued,'' - 
And raonarchs gazed and envied in the hour 
^\^len Venice uas a Queen with an unequalled dower 

1 Even on t/u ptllai — [y]/.? M , D erased^ 

the present one, which, by its splendour, makes us forget the 
original . . 

“ The vessel is all ornament , we ought to sa\ , it is o\ crlaclcn 
with ornament , it is altogether one piece of gilt can mg, for 
no other use This stalc-gallc\ is .v good mdc\ to show 
what the Venetians were, and what thc> considered them- 
selves .” — Travels tn Iial)\ 1883, p 68 

Compare, too, Wordsworth’s sonnet “On the Extinction 
of the Venetian Republic ” — 

“ She was a maiden City, biight and free , 

No guile seduced, no force could ^ lolatc ; 

And when she took unto herself a Mate, 

She must espouse the everlasting Sea ” 

18S8, p 180] 

1 [For “ Lion,” see Hobhouse’s note 111 The “ Horses of 
St Mark” (pjidc post, stanza xm line i), which, according to 
historj’’ or legend, Augustus “convc>cd” from Alexandria to 
Rome, Constantine from Rome to Constantinople, Dandolo, m 
1204, from Constantinople to Venice, Napoleon, m 1797, from 
Venice to Paris, andw'hich Averc restored to the Venetians by 
the Austrians in 1815, w^ere at one time supposed to belong 
to the school of Lysippus Ha) don, who published, m 1S17, 
a curious etching of “The Elgin Horse’s Head,” placed side 
by side wuth the “ Head of one of the Horses now' at 
Venice,”' subscribes ,the follow'ing critical note “It is 
astonishing that the great principles of nature should have 
been so nearly lost in the time betw’een Phidias and Lysippus 
Compare these tw'O heads The Elgin head is all truth, the 
other all manner ” Hobhogse pronounces the “ Horses ” to 
be “irrevocably Chian,” but modern archieologists regard 
both “ school ” and exact period as uncertain ] 

2 [According to Milman {Hist of Lat Ch? istiamty, v. 
144), the humiliation of Barbarossa at the Church of St 
Mark took place on Tuesday, July 24, 1177 piopos of 
the return of the Pope and Emperor to the ducal palace, he 
quotes “a curious passage from a newly recovered poem, 
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XII 

The Suabian sued and now the Austnan reigns — * “ 
An Emperor tramples where an Emperor knelt 
Kingdoms are shrunk to provinces and chains 
Clank over sceptred aties , Nations melt 
From Power s high pinnacle when they have felt 
The sunshine for a while and downward go 
Like I amvine loosened from the mountain s belt 
Oh for one hour of blind old Dandolo * ^ ^ 

Tb octogenarian chief, Byzantium s conquering foe 

I jjho quelled the imperial foe — [PfS M erased] 

empires all eonrptermg Joe — [^/S Jff] 

by Godfrey of Viterbo an attendant on the Emperor So 
great was the press m the market that the aged I ope was 
throttn down — 

Jam Papa pensset m ano 
Catsar ibi vetulum ni relevasset eum 
“This he remarks ‘is an odd contrast of real life with 
romance ] 

I [ Oh for one hour of Dundee * was the exclamation of 

November 
jenes chap 
vorth makes 

the words his own in the sonnet In the Pass of Kilhcranky 
(an Im asion being expected October 180 j) {IVoris 1888 
p 01)— 

0 for a single hour of that Dundee 
Who on that day the word of onset gave ' 

And Coleridge in a letter to Wordsworth (February 8 
1804) thinking perhaps less of the chieftain than the sonnet 
exclaims Oh for one hour of Dundee ' How often shall 
I sigh ‘ Oh for one hour of T^e Recluse ' — an aspiration 
which Byron would have worded differently ] 

Marino Fabero act« sc - lines 157 158— 
Doge Dandolo survived to ninety summers 
To vanquish empires and refuse their crown 
The vessels that bore the bishops of Soissons and 
VOL n z 
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Befoie Si Mark slill glow hts Steeds of bras> 

Their gilded collars glittering in the sun 
But IS not Dona’s menace ^ come to pass ? ' " 

Are they not bridled? Venice, lost and won, 

Her thirteen hundred ) ears of freedom done, 

Sinks, like a sea-weed unto whence she rose " - 

I w/ieitcc f/ie lost — [fld'ttons 181S-1S91 ] 

Tro}cs, the Piua(it<!c and the were the first which 

grappled with the Towers of Constantmojile [April, 1204J 
The bishops of Soissons and of Trojes would ha\e 
placed the blind old Doge Dandolo on the impenal throne , 
his election was opposed b\ the Venetians . But pro- 
bably the w'lse patriotism of Dandolo himself, and his know- 
ledge of the Venetian mind, would make him acquiesce in 
the loss of an honour so dangerous to his coiintn 
Venice might have sunk to an outpost, as it were, of the 
Eastern Empire ’ — Milman’s Hist of La t Chi istianitj’, \ 

350,353,354] 

1 [Hobhousc’s ^crslon (sec Hist A'otes, No vi) of the 
w-^ar of Chioggia is not home out bj modern research For 
example, the long speech which Chinarro attributes to the 
Genoese admiral, Pietro Dona, is probably mythical The 
actual menace of the “bitting and bridling the horses of 
St Mark” is assigned by other historians to Francesco 
Carrara Dona was not killed by a stone bullet from the 
cannon named The Trevisaia, but by the fall of the Cam- 
panile m Chioggia, which had been struck by the bullet 
{Venice, an Histoi ical SKctch of the Rtpubhc, by Horatio 
F Brown, iSga.pp 225-234)] 

2 [Compare the opening lines of Byron’s Ode on Venice — 

“ Oh Venice ' Venice t when thy marble walls 
Are level with the waters, there shall be 
A cry of nations o’er thy sunken halls, 

A loud lament along the sweeping sea ' ” 

Shelley, too, in liis Lines wi itten ainon^ the Enganean 
Hills, bewailed the approaching doom of the “ sea-girt city ” 
But threatened cities, like threatened men, Ine long, and 
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Better be ^\helmed beneath the ^^aves and shun 
Even m Destruction s depth, her foreign foes,'- 
From whom Submission wrings an infamous repose 


\rv 

In jouth She was all glory, — a new T> re — 

Her verj by word sprung from Victorj, 

The “ Planter of the Lion, ' which through fire 
And blood she bore o er subject Earth and Sea , 

1 E entn DatnuUoti s heart — [/V.? //] 
since Its annexation to Ital) m 1866 a revual of trade and 
the reestablishment of the arsenal have brought back a 
certain measure of prospent) ] 

I That IS the Lion of St Mark the standard of the re 
public which is the ongin of the word Pantaloon — Pianta 
leone Pantaleon Pantaloon 

[The Venetians were nicknamed Pantaloni Byron who 
seems to have relied on the authority of a Venetian glossary 
assumes that the bj word ’’maybe traced to the patnottsm 


Goj,zt translated by J Addington Symonds 1890 Imrod 
part 11 p 44) and that mconsequenccof this spread eagleism 
the Venetians were held up to scorn b> their neighbours as 
planters of the lion” — a reproach which conve)£d a tribute 
to their prowess A more probable explanation is that the 
b) word” with its cognates Pantaleone” the 1)^)1001 
masque of Italian comedy — progenitorof our ‘Pantaloon 
and pantaloni pantaloons the typical Venetian costume 
— derive their ongm from the baptismal name Pantaleone 
frequently given to "Venetian children m honour of Sf Pan 
taleon of Nicomedia physician and martyr whose cult was 
much m vogue in Northern Italy and especially m Venice 
where his relics which coruscated with miracles ” were the 
object of peculiar veneration 

St Pantaleon was known to the Greek Church as 
no»*T that IS the alt pitiful ” and m Latin his name is 

spelled Pantaleymon and Pantaleetnon Hagiologists seem 
to have been puzzled but the cova:pi\QT of ike Acta Sanctorum 



D cniTBi iuroid's rn nr rt son [cwro i\ 

Though making many sla\cs Herself still free, 

And Europe's bulwark gainst the Ottomite,^ 
Witness Troy’s rival, Candia ! - Vourh it, 
Immortal waves that saw T.epanto’s fight 
For >c are names no Time nor 'i yrann> can blight 


XV. 

Statues of glass — all shivered — the long file 
Of her dead Doges are declined to dust , 

But where they dwelt, the vast and sumptuous pile 
Bespeaks the pageant of their ■^plcndid trust ; 

Their sceptre broken, and their sword in nist, 

Have }ielded to the stranger cmpl) halls, 

for Jul) 27, St P.intalcon’i. Da> in the Roman calendar 
(wMii 397-426), gives the preference to Pantaleon, and 
explains that he was hailed as Pantalcemon h\ a divine* 
voice at the hour of his martv rdoiii, which proclaimed “eum 
non amplius esse vocandum Pantaleonem, sed Pantalce- 
moncm ” 

The accompanjing woodcut is the reproduction of the 
frontispiece of a black-letter tract, composed b> Augustinus 
dc Crema, m honour of the “translation” of one of the 
sainted martyr’s arms to Crema, m Lombardv It was 
printed at Cremona, m 1493 ] 

1 Shakespeare is my authoril> for the word “ Otlomitc ’ 
for Ottoman “Which Heaven hath forbid the OUomites” 
(see Othello, act 11 sc 3, line 161) — 

2 [“ On 29th September (1669) Candia, and the island of 
Candia, passed away from Venice, after a defence which had 
lasted tvventy-fiv e years, and was unmatched for braver) m 
the annals of the Republic "—lAwrcr, an JJisfoncal Sketch, 
by Horatio F Brown, 1893, P 378 ] 

3 [“The battle of Lepanto [October 7, 1571] lasted five 

hours The losses are estimated at 8000 Christians 
and 30,000 Turks The chief glor) of the victor) rests 
with Sebastian Veniero and the Venetians etc, 

1893,? 368] 
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Thin streets and foreign aspects such as must 
Too oft remind her who and what enthrals ^ 

Have flung a desolate cloud o er Venice lovely walls 


XVI 

^Vhen Athens armies fell at Syracuse 

And fettered thousands bore the yoke of war 
Redemption rose up m the Attic Muse ' 

Her voice their only ransom from afar *■ 

See • as they chant the tragic hymn the car 
Of the o ermastered Victor stops — the reins 
Fall from his hands — his idle scimitar 
Starts from its belt — ^he rends his captive s chains 
And bids him thank the Bard for Freedom and his 
strains 


XVII 

Thus Venice • if no stronger claim ^ere thine 
Were all thy proud histone deeds forgot — 

1 And won her hopeless cfiildrm from afar — \MS V D erased "I 
U And sends him rat om le s to bless I ts poets strains — [ilZ-S" M'\ 
or And sends ht i hon e to bless the poet for kis stra ns — 

[MS D erased] 

I [The story is told m Plutarch s Life of Nicias cap 
■Kwx {Plut Vti Lipsiae 1813 v 154) The dramas of 
Euripides were so popular throughout all Sicily that those 
Atheniai pnsoners ivho kne>v portions of them won 
the affectfons of their masters I cannot refrain from 

“ rustworthiness 

— Grote s History 
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Thy choral memory of the Bard divine, 

Thy love of Tasso, should have ait the knot’ 
tVhich ties thee to thy tyrants , and thy lot 
Is shameful to the nations, most of all, 

Albion ' to thee ^ the Ocean queen should not 
Abandon Ocean’s children , in the fall 
Of Venice think of thine, despite thy watery' wall"’ 


XVIII 

I loved her from my boyhood she to me 
Was as a fairy city of the heart, 

Rising like water-columns from the sea 
Of Joy the sojourn, and of Wealth the mart 
And Otw'ay, Radcliffe, Schiller, Shakespeare’s art,"' ^ 
Had stamped her image m me, and even so, 

I Thy love of Tasso' s vet sc should ait the hwt — [MS M] 

II for come it wtll and shall — [MS M,D erased 1 

III And Otxuay's — Radclijfds — Schillcds — Shahspeards aft — 

[MS M,D^ 

1 [By the Treaty of Paris, May 3, 1814, Lombardy and 
Venice, which since the battle of Austerhtz had formed part 
of the French kingdom of Naples, were once more handed 
over to Austria Great Britain was represented by “a 
bungler even in its disgusting trade” {Don Jnan, Dedi- 
cation, stanza xiv ), Lord Castlereagb ] 

2 Venice Presented , Mysteries of Udolpho , The Ghost- 
Seer, or Armenian , The Merchant of Venice , Othello 

[For Venice Preserved^ vide ante, stanza iv line 7, note. 
To the Mystefies of Udolpho Byron w'as indebted for more 
than one suggestion, vide ante, stanza i line 14, note, and 
Mysteries, etc , London, 1794, 2 39 “ The air bore Vicsounds 
but those of sweetness echoing along each margin uf the canal 
and from gondolas on its surface, w'hile groups masks were 
seen dancing on the moonlit terraces, and seenied almost to 

realize the romance of fairy -land” The scene of Schiller’s 

/ 
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Although I found her thus did not part 
Perchance even dearer m her day of v^oe 
Than when she was a boast a marvel and a show 


XIX 

I can repeople wath the past — and of 

The present there is still for eye and thought 
And meditation chastened down, enough 
And more it may be tlian I hoped or sought , 

And of the luppiest moments which were wrought 
Within the web of my existence, some 
From thee, fair Venice ’ * have their ( olours caught 
I here are some feelings Time can not benumb,'*- 
Not Torture shake or mine would now be cold and 
dumb 

I Tl^eu h I Aere/()utt<i A(r thus v-eiaiU not fart — //J 

II Tht Pest at ttast ts tntne — v.hat/tr may eomt 

But xohat the heart tsjull Du hts must need: he dumb — 

[ lAJ 1/ erased J 

—— or else mine now uere cold and dumb — 1/ ] 

Dir Ciisterselur {Werke 1819 x 97 jy) is laid at Venice 
This [the Doges palace) was the thing that most struck 
my imagination, m Venice— more than the Rialto which I 
Visited for the sake of Shylock and more, too than 
Schiller’s Armenian a novel which took a great hold of me 
when a boy It is also called the Ghost iseer and I never 
walked down St Mark’s by moonlight without thinking of 
It and at nine o clock he died I [I or allusion to the same 
incident sccRogcrss//a{yfPor«is IBS'* « 73^) But 1 hate 
things all fiction and therefore the Merchant and Othello 
have no great associations for me but Pierre has ” — Letter 
to Murray Venice April 1817 (For an earlier reference 
to the Ghost seer sec Oscar of Alva Poetical Works, 1898 
1 131 no/e)] 

1 [Shelley Lines a/rittennmon^ the EvBancan Hills, 
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But from their nature \s’ill the Tannen ^ grow* 

Loftiest on loftiest and least sheltered rocks, 

Rooted in barrenness, where nought belo\s 
Of soil supports them ’gainst the Alpine shocks 
Of eddying storms , yet springs the trunk, and mocks 
The howling tempest, till its height and frame 
Are worthy of the mountains from whose blocks 
Of bleak, gray granite into life it came," 

And grew a giant tree , the Mind may grov the same. 


I But thue aie intnds lohtch as the Tannen gio'o — [JJfS oased ] 

II Of s hi ubless granite — iMS M etased"] 

allows to Venice one lingering glory “ one remembrance 
more sublime ” — 

“ Thai a lempest-cleaving swan 
Of the songs of Albion, 

Driven from bis ancestral streams 
By the might of evil dreams, 

Found a nest in thee , and Ocean 
Welcomed him with such emotion, 

That Its joy grew his, and spning 
From his lips like music flung 
O’er a mighty thunder-fit. 

Chastening tenor’’] 

I Tannen is the plural of tanne, a species of fii peculiai 
to the Alps, which only thrives m very rocky parts, wheie 
scarcely soil sufficient for its nourishment can be found 
On these spots it groivs to a gieater height than any other 
mountain tree 

[Byron did not “ know Gennan ” (Lettei to Murray, June 
7, 1820), and he may, as Mr Toiier suggests, have supposed 
that the word “ tannen ” denoted not “ fir trees ’’ generally, 
but a particular kind of fir tree He refeis, no doubt, to 
the Ebeltanne {Abies fecitnata), which is not a native of this 
country, but grows at a great height on the Swiss Alps and 
throughout the mountainous legion of Cential Europe ] 
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Existence ma) be borne, and the deep root 
Of life and sufferance make its firm abode 
In bare and desolated bosoms mute ‘• 

The camel labours iMth the heaviest load, 
And the wolf dies m silence — not bestowed 
In vam should such example be , if they, 
Things of Ignoble or of savage mood 
Endure and shnnk not we of nobler clay 
May temper it to beat — ^it is but for a day 


\XII 

All suffering doth destroy or is destroyed * 

E\eti by the sufferer — and in each event 

Ends — Some with hope replenished and rebuoyed 

Return to whence they came — with like intent 

1 lit r<xls and plates —— — [l^fS erased] 

1 [Cicero Di Ftnibus II \mx controverts the maxim of 
Epicurus, that a great sorrow is ncccssanl) of short dun 
tion a prolonged sorrow neccssanlj light Quod autem 
magnum dolorcm brevem longmquum levem esse dicitis id 
non mtelhgo quale sit video cnim et magnos ct eosdem 
bene longmquos dolores But the sentiment is adopted by 
Montaigne (1 xiv) ed 1580 p 66 Tu ne la seniiras guiere 
long temps si tu la sens trop elle mettra fm h sov ou h toy 
lun et 1 lutre revient a un ( Si tu ne la portes elle t cm 
portera stole ) And again by Sir Thomas Brown Sense 
endureth no extremities and sorrows destroy us or them 
selves (seeDarmesteter CAr/tflf/farcW 1882, p 193) Byron 
IS not refining upon these conceits but is drawing upon his 
own experience Suffering which does not kill is subject 
to change and continueth not in one stay but it remains 
within Call and returns in an hour when we are not aware ] 
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And A\ca\c their ^\cb again . some, bowed and bent, 
Wav gray and gbastlj, withering ere their time, 

And perish with the reed on which they leant , 

Some seek devotion toil— w ar— good or crime, 
According as their souls were formed to sink or climb. 


will. 

But ever and anon of griefs subdued 
There comes a token like a Scorpion’s sting, 

Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued , 

And slight w'lthal may be the things which bring 
Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 
Aside for ever it may be a sound ^ 

A tone of music summer’s eve or spring ' 

A flow'cr the wind — the Ocean winch shall wound, 
Striking the electric chain wherewith we arc darklj 
bound , 


1, A tone of music — eventide in spring 
or, iioihght—rve 111 spi ing M ciased\ 

1 [Compare Bishop Blougraiu’s lament on the instabihlv 
of imfaith — 

“ Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset-touch, 

A fancy from a flow^cr-bcll, some one’s death, 

A choius-endmgfrom Euripides, — 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 


To rap and Imock and enter in our soul, 

Take hands and dance there ” 

Brownmg’s Foc/ical JVoi Is, 1869, v 26S] 
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And how and why we know not, nor can trace 
Home to its cloud this lightning of the mmd 
But feel the shock renewed nor can efface 
The blight and blackening which it leaves behind 
IVhich out of things familiar, undesigned, 

When least we deem of such, calls up to view 
The Spectres whom no exorcism can bind — 

The cold — the changed — ^perchan<» the dead, anew — 
The mourned — the loved — ^the lost — too many ' yet how 
few ’ ^ 


XXV 

But my Soul wanders I demand it back 
To meditate amongst decay and stand 
A nun amidst rums , there to track 
Fall n states and buned greatness o er a land 
Which was the mightiest m its old command, 

And ts the loveliest and must e\er be 
The master mould of Nature s heavenly hand , 

AVherein were cast the heroic and the free — 

Ihe beautiful — the brave — the Lords of earth and 
sea 

I [Compare Scott s Lad) of tht Lake I \xxiu lines i, 

‘ They come in dim procession led, 

The cold the faithless and the dead ] 
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The Commonwealth of Kings the I^Ien of Rome ' 

, And even since, and nov , fair Italy ! 

Thou art tlie Garden of the World, the Home 
Of all Art yields, and Nature can decree , 

Even in thy desert, what is like to thee ? 

Thy very weeds are beautiful thy waste 
More rich than other climes’ fertility , 

Thy wreck a glory and thy nun graced 
With an immaculate charm which cannot be defaced. 


xxvii 

The Moon is up, and yet it is not night 
Sunset divides the sky with her a sea 
Of glory streams along the Alpine height 
Of blue Friuli’s mountains , ^ Heaven is free 
From clouds, but of all colours seems to be, 

Melted to one vast Ins of the "West, 

Where the Day joins the past Eternity , 

While, on the other hand, meek Dian’s crest 

Floats through the azure air — an island of the blest 1 - 

1 [“ Friuli’s mountains ” are the Julian Alps, which he to 
the noith of Trieste and north-east of Venice, “the hoar 
and aery Alps towards the north,” which Julian and Count 
Maddalo {vide post, p 349) saw from the Lido But the Alpine 
height along which “a sea of glory ” streamed — “the peak of 
the far RhEetian hill ” (stanza xxviii line 4) — must he to the 
westward of Venice, in the track of the setting sun ] 

2 The above description may seem fantastical or exag- 
gerated to those who have never seen an Oriental or an 
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A single star is at her side, and reigns 

With her o er half the lovely heaven but still 
Yon sunny Sea heaves bnghtly and remains 
Rolled o er the peak Of the far Rhsetian hill 
As Day and Night contending were until 
Nature reclaimed her order — gently flovss 
The deep-dyed Brenta ' where their hues mstil 
The odorous purple of a new born rose 
Which sltf^TTi'; upon her stream and glassed within it 
glous 

Italian sky yet it is but a literal and hardly sufficient 
delineation of an August evening (the eighteenth) as con 
templated in one of many ndes along the banks of the 
Brenta near I a Mira 

{Compare Shelleys yuhan at d hfaddalo {Poei eal Works 

1895 » 343)— 

How beautiful is sunset when the glow 
Of Heaven descends upon a land like thee 
Thou Paradise of eviles, Italy • 

We stood 

Looking upon the evening and the flood 
Which lay between the city and the shore 
P ’ t’ 1 I fit I r 

Ai V I » t II n 

T r< I I III* 

B I I I t I I 'ill 

Was roofed with clouds of rich emblazonry 
Dark purple at the lemth which still grew 
Down the steep West into a wondrous hue 
Brighter than burning gold J 

I [The Brenta rises m Tyrol and flowing past Padua 
falls into the Lagoon at Fusina Mira or La Mira where 
Byron colonized in the summer of zSx’’ and again m 
1819 is on the Brenta some siv or seven miles inland from 
the Lagoon ] 
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Filled with the face of heaven, which, from afar, 
Comes down upon the waters ' all its hues. 

From the nch sunset to the rising star, 

Their magical variety diffuse 
And noiv they change — a paler Shadow strew s 
Its mantle o’er the mountains , parting Day 
Dies like the Dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new' colour as it gasps away 
The last still loveliest, till ’tis gone and all is gray 


XXX 

There is a tomb in Arqua , reared in air. 

Pillared in their sarcophagus, repose 
The bones of Laura’s lover here repair 
Many familiar with his well-sung w'oes, 

The Pilgrims of his Genius He arose 
To raise a language, and his land reclaim 
From the dull yoke of her barbanc foes 
Watering the tree w'hich bears his Lady's name ^ ^ “ 

With his melodious tears, he gave himself to Fame 

I [The Abbd de Sade, m his Mivioites poiii la vie de 
Pitraiqne (1767), affirmed, on the strength of documentarj' 
evidence, that the Laura of the sonnets, born de Noves,was the 
wife of his ancestor, Hugo de Sade, and the mother of a large 
family “Gibbon, ”says Hobhouse (wo/e vm ),“ called the abbi’s 
memoirs a ‘labour of love’ (see Decline and Falk chap Ixx 
note i), and followed him with confidence and delight , ” but 
the poet James Beattie (in a letter to the Duchess of Gordon, 
August 17, 1782) disregarded them as a “ romance,” and, more 
recently, “ an ingenious Scotchman ” [Alexander Fraser 
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XX\1 

The) keep his dust in \rqua * tvhere he died — * 

The mountain \illagc where his htter da)s 

Tj-tler (Lord Woodhouselec)] m -in Historical and Critical 
Essa} on the life and Character of Petrarch {\Z\o) hid re- 
established the ancient prejudice in favour of Lauras 
virgmit) Hobhouse appears but his note is somcwhit 
ambiguous to adopt the view of the ingenious Scotchman 
Topasstocontemporar) criticism Dr Camelt xvihisHutory 
of Italian Literature 189S (pp 66-71) without attempting to 
settle the everlasting controvers) regards the abbd s docu 
mentarv evidence as fbr the most part worthless and reiving 
on the internal evidence of the sonnets and the dialogue 
and on the facts of Petrarchs life as established b> his 
correspondence (a complete senes of letrarchs letters was 
published bj Giuseppe Fracassctti in 18^9) inclines to the 
belief that it was the poets status as a clone and not a 
husband and famil) which proved a bar to his union with 
Laura With regard however to one piece of documentar) 
evidence” namcl) Laura de Sades vnJl Dr Gamcit admits 
that if this were producible and on being produced proved 
genuine the coincidence of the date of the will Apnl 3 1348 
with a note m Petrarchs handwaating dated Apnl 6 1348 
which records the death of Laura would almost establish 
the truth of the abbd s theory m the teeth of all objections ] 
I [ He who would seek, asihavedone the last memonals 
of the life and death of Petrarch m that sequestered 
Luganean vallagc [Arqu^ is about twelve miles south west 
of Padua] will still nnd them there A modest house 
apparently of great antiquit) passes for hts last habitation 
A chair m which he is said to have died is showai there 
And if these details arc uncertain there is no doubt that the 
sarcophagus of red marble upported on pillars in the 
churchjard of Arqu) contains or once contained his mortal 
remains Lord B)ron and Mr Hobhouse visited the spot 
more than sixtj jears ago m a sceptical frame of mind for 
doubts had at that time been thrown on the very existence 
of Laura and the vaned details of the poet s life which are 
preserved with so much fidelity in his correspondence were 
almost forgotten — Peirirch H Reeve 1879 P ^4 
letter to Hoppner September i-, 1817 BjTon sa)sthathevvas 
moved to turn aside in a second visit to Arqu i Two years 
later, October, 1819 he m vam persuaded Moore to spare a 
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Went down the vale of years , and 'tis their pride 
An honest pride — and let it be their praise, 

To offer to the passing stranger’s ga/e 
His mansion and his sepulchre both plain ’ 

And venerably simple such as raise 
A feeling more accordant with his strain 
Than if a Pyramid formed his monumental fane 


XXMI 

And the soft quiet hamlet where he dwelt 
Is one of that complexion which seems made 
For those who their mortality ^ have felt, 

And sought a refuge from their hopes decayed 
In the deep umbrage of a green hill’s shade. 

Which shows a distant prospect far away 
Of busy cities, now in vain displayed, 

For they can lure no further , and the ray - 
Of a bnght Sun can make sufficient holiday, 

1 His mansion and hts mojiument — [MS M,D eiasedl 

11 formed hts sefulchi al fane — ii/ ] 

day or two to go with me to Arqua I should like,” he said, 
“ to visit that tomb with you— a pair of poetical pilgrims — 
eh, Tom, what say you But “ Tom” was for Rome and 
Lord John Russell, and ever afterwards bewailed the lost 
opportunity “ with wonder and self-reproach ” {Life, p 423, 
Life, by Karl Elze, 1872, p 235) ] 

1 [Compare Wordsworth’s Ode, “ Intimations of,” etc , xi 
lines 9-11 — 

“ The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality ”] 

2 [“ Euganeis istis in collibus domum parvam sed 
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wxm 

DeveJojping the xnountaiu^ leaves, and floners 
Vnd shining in the brawling brook where-by 
Clear as its current, glide the sauntering hours 
With a calm languor, which, though to the e>c 
Idlesse it seem, hath its morality — 

If from society we learn to live,*’ 

Tis Solitude should teach us how to die, 

It hath no flatterers — Vanity can give 
No hollow aid, alone — man with his God must stmc ‘ 


KXXIV 

Or It may be with Demons * who impair 

1 he strength of better thoughts, and seek their prey 

I Society t the cel here taiK'ht to h e M erne 

II the fotel tilth Goi n us e n e—{^/S V erase*} 

delectabilem et honestnm struxi Inc quanquam aeger 
corpore tranquillus ammo fratcr dego sme tumultibus sme 
erronbus sme curis legens semper et senbens Deum 
Hudans — Petrarca Epssta*<e SensUs xn bipperr Basilere 
ISSI p 938) 

See too the notes to Argni, (Ro crs5» Italy Poents i8j 
II lOj-iog) which record the pilgrimage of other poets 
Boccaccio and Alfieri to the great laureates tomb and 
compare with Byrons stanras the whole of that exquisite 


preferred the presence of a child to complete solitude 
[ He always chose to have company with him if it were 
only a child for he loved children and took pleasure in 
talking with those that had been well trained i,Ltfe of John 
LocKe by H R Fox Bourne u 537) Lady Masham s 
daughter Esther and his wife Betty Clarke aged eleven 
years were among child friends J 

VOL II A 
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In melancholy bosoms — such as MCie 
Of moody texture from their earliest day, 

And loved to dwell in darkness and dismay 
Deeming themselves predestined to a doom 
Which is not of the pangs that pass a^\ay 
Making the Sun like blood, the Earth a tomb, 

The tomb a hell and Hell itself a murkier gloom.'* 


XXXV. 

Fenara * ^ in thy wade and grass-grown streets, 
Whose symmetry was not for solitude. 

There seems as ’ti\ ere a curse upon the Seats 
Of former Sovereigns, and the antique brood 
Of Este,^ which for many an age made good 
Its strength within thy ^\alls, and was of yore 


I Which dies not not can ever pass away — [ilAS M t)ast.d\ 

II The tomb a hell — and life one universal gloom — [iJAS’ M ei ased ] 

1 [Byron passed a single day at Ferrara in Apnl, 1817 , 
went over the castle, cell, etc , and a few days after v rote 
The Lament of Tasso, the manuscript of which is dated Apnl 
20, 1817 The Fourth Canto of Childe Harold was not 
hegun till the end of June m the same year ] 

2 [Of the ancient family of Este, Maiquesses of Tuscany, 
Azzo V. was the first who obtained power in Ferrara m the 
twelfth century A remote descendant, Nicolo III (b 13S4, 
d 1441), founded the University of Parma He married for 
his second ivife Parisma Malatesta (the heroine of Byron’s 
Parisina, published February, 1816), who was beheaded for 
adultery in 1425 His three sons, Lionel (d 1450), the 
friend of Poggio Bracciohni , Boiso (d 1471), who estab- 
lished printing in his states , and Ercolo (d 1505), the friend 
of Boiardo, — were all patrons of letters and fosterers of the 
Renaissance Their successor, Alphonso I (1486-1534), 
who married Lucrezia Borgia, 1502, honoured himself by 
attaching Ariosto to his court, and it was his grandson, 
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Patron or T>rant, as the dunging mood 
Of pelt) power impelled of tliosc who wore 
rhe ivrcath whicli Dintcs brow alone had nom before 


v\\\i 

Vnd lasso is ihcir glor> and Uicir slunic — 

Hark to his strain • and then suiacj his cell ’ ‘ 

\lphonso II (d 1597) who tirsi befriended and iftcnvards 
on the score of lunac) imprisoned Tasso in the Hospital ol 
Sant Anna (1579-W) ] 

1 [It IS a fact that Tasso nas an imoluntar) inmate of 
ihc Hospital of Sant Anna at hemra for sc\cn jears and 
four months —from March 1579 to|ul> i>^6— but the causes 
the character and the place of his imprisonment have been 
subjects of legend and misrepresentation It has Jong been 
Joionai and acUio« lodged iscc Hebhousc s ///wr 
trattons 1818 pp >-31) that a real or feigned passion for 
Dube \lphonso s sister l^onora d Este w as not the cause or 
occasion of his detention and that the famous cell or dun 
geon ( nine paces bj six, and about seven high >lv^snel 
the onginal place of the poets confinement It «as as 
Shcllc) sa>s(scc his letter to 1 cacock, November 7 1818) 
1 act) decent dungeon ” but it wns not Tassos The 
setting of the slor) was admitted to be legcndar> but the 
stora Itself that a poet was shut up in a madhouse bteaust a 
vmdictiac magnate resented his loac of independence and 
impatience of courtl) servitude, was questioned on!> to be 
reasserted as hislonca! The publication of Tassos letters, 
b> Guasti in 1853 a rcaicv' of Tassos character and career 
in S>Tnondss Arnaurawrr /«//<*(> and more rcccnil> Signer 
Angelo Solcrtis monumental work Vttetiit forqtiito 1 tsso 
(1895), which draws largcl) upon the letters of contempo- 
rancs the accounts of the ducal court, and other documentarj 
evidence have in a great measure exonerated the duke at 
the expense of the unhapp> poet himself Bncflj Tassos 
intrigues with rival powers — the Mcdici at Florence the 
papal court and the HoI> OfTice at Bologna— aroused the 
alarm and suspicion of the duke, whilst his general demean 
our and his outbursts of violence and temper compelled 
rather than afforded, a pretext for his conhnement Before 
his final and fatal return to Verrara he had been dul> warned 
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And see how deaily earned Toiquato’s fame. 

And wheie Alfonso bade his poet dwell . 

The imseiable Despot could not quell 

The insulted mind he sought to quench, and blend 


that he must submit to be tieated as a pel son of disordeicd 
intellect, and that if he continued to thiow out hints of 
designs upon his life and of pei sedition in high places, he 
would be banished from the ducal couit and dominions But 
leturn he would, and at an inauspicious moment, when the 
duke was pieoccupied with the ceiemonies and festivities of 
a thud maniage No one attended to him or took heed of 
his aiiival , and, to quote his own words, “in a fit of mad- 
ness” he bioke out into execrations of the ducal court and 
family, and of the people of Ferraia Foi the offence he was 
shut up in the Hospital of Sant’ Anna, and foi many months 
tieated as an oidinaiy lunatic Of the particulais of his 
tieatment duiing these first eight months of Ins confinement, 
apart fiom Tasso’s oun letteis, theie is no evidence The 
accounts of the hospital are lost, and the Ltb) i dt spesa {R 
A)ch dt Stato tn Modena, Came/ D/icale Casa, Avimt/it- 
strazione^ Soleiti, ni Docu 47) do not commence till Novem- 
bei 20, 1579 Two yeais latei, the Ltd/ 1 dt spenderta (Solerti, 
111 Docu. 51), fiom January, 1582, onwaid, show that he was 
put on a moie generous diet , and it is known that a ceitain 
ineasuie of liberty and other indulgences weie giaduallj 
accoided There can, howe\er, be little doubt that for many 
months his food was neglected and medical attendance with- 
held His statement, that he was denied the iites of the 
Church, cannot be gainsaid He was legaided as a lunatic, 
and, as such, he would not be pennitted eithei to make his 
confession 01 to communicate Worse than all, theie was 
the tenible solitude “ E sovia tutto,” he iviites (May, 1580), 
“ m’affligge la solitudine, niia cindele e natuial nimica ” No 
wondei the attacks of deliiium, the “unwonted lights,” the 
confeience with a familiar spirit, followed in due course 
Byron and Shelley weie ignorant of the facts , and we knou 
that their scorn and indignation were exaggerated and mis- 
placed But the “pity of it” leinains, that the gia.ee and 
gloiy^ of his age was sacnficed to ignoiance and fear, if not 
to animosity and revenge (See Tasso, by E J Hasell , 
Htsto/y of the Italian Renaissance, by J A S}'monds , 
Quart Rev , October, 1895, No 364, art \ , Vita dt Tot- 
giinto Tasso, 1895, 1 3 12-3 14, 410-412, etc )] 
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With the surrounding maniacs, in the hell 
Where he had plunged it Glory without end 
Scattered the clouds away — and on that name attend 

XXWII 

The tears and pnises of all lime while thine 
Would rot in its oblivion — in the sink 
Of worthless dust, which from thy boasted line 
Is shaken into nothing — but the link 
Thou formest m his fortunes bids us think 
Of thy poor malice, naming thee wnih scorn 
Alfonso > how thy ducal pageants shrink 
From thee ’ if in another station born ' 

Scarce fit to be the slave of him thou mad st to mourn 


XXXVIII 

Thou I formed to eat and be despised and die 
Tven as the beasts that pensh— save that thou 
Hadst a more splendid trough and wider sty — 
ffe f with a glory round his furrowed brow 
Which emanated then and dazzles now 
In face of all his foes the Cruscan quire * 

I And thou f<n no one useful furfote bom — \MS M erased ] 

1 [Solerti {yUa i 418) combats the theory advanced by 
Hobhouse (see note x> that Lionardo Salviati in order to 
curry favour with Alphonso avas responsible for the opposi 
tion which the Jerusalem encountered from the Cruscan 
Academy He assigns their unfavourable criticism to 
literary sentiment or prejudice and not to personal animosity 
or intrigue The Gerusalesnme Ltberata was dedicated to 
the glory of the house of Este and though the poet was in 
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And Boileau, whose lash envy could allow ' 

No strain which shamed his country’s creaking lyre, 
That whetstone of the teeth Monotony in wiie ' " ^ 


XXXIX. 

Peace to Torquato’s injured shade ' ’tw^as his 
In life and death to be the mark where Wrong 
Aimed with hei poisoned anows, but to miss 
Oh, Victor unsurpassed in modem song ' 

I And baffled Gaul whose 1 ancom could allo'u — [ilflS M e>ased'\ 

II Winch grates upon the teeth — [MS M erased ] 

disgrace, the duke was not to be piopitiated by an attack upon 
the poem Moieovei, Salviati did not publish his theses in 
his own name, but under a no 7 n de guerre, “ L’Infaiinato ”] 

I [Hobhouse, in his note x , quotes Boileau, but not in 
full The passage runs thus — 

“ Tous les jours, h la cour, un sot de quahtd 
Peut juger de travers avec impunitd, 

A Malherbe, h Racan, pr^fbre Th^ophile, 

Et le clinquant du Tasse a tout I’or de Virgile ” 

Perhaps he divined that the phiase, “un sot de qualite,” 
might glance back on a “ noble author,” who was about to 
admit that he could not savour Horace, and who turned 
aside from Mantua and memories of Viigil to visit Feriaia 
and the “cell” wheie Tasso Avas “encaged” (See Darme- 
steter’s Notes to Childe old, pp 201, 217 ) 

If “the Youth with bioAv serene,” as Hugo calls him, had 
lived to lead Dddain A Lo 7 'd By7'on, e7i 1811, he iiould 
have passed a somewhat different criticism on Fiench poetiy 
in general — 

“ En vain vos Idgions I’environnent sans nombie, 

II n’a qu’h se lever poui couvrii de son ombre 
A la fois tous VOS fronts , 

II n’a qu’k due un mot pour couvrir vos voix gi&les, 
Comme un chai en passant comie le bruit des ailes 
De mille moucherons ' ” 

Les FentUes d'Aut 07 ime, par Victor Hugo, 

Bruxelles, 1833, pp 59 ? 63 ] 
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Each jear brings forth its millions — but hoi^ long 
The tide of Generations shall roll on 
And not the whole combined and countless throng 
Compose a mmd like thine? though all in one* 
Condensed their scattered rays — they isould not form 
a Sun ‘ 


XL 

Great as thou art yet paralleled by those 
Thy countrymen before thee bom to shine 
The Bards of Hell and Chivaliy first rose 
The Tuscan Father s Comedy Divine 
Then not unequal to the Florentine 
The southern Scott the minstrel who called forth 
A new creation with his magic line 
And like the Ariosto of the North * 

Sang Ladye love and War Romance and Knightly Worth 

1 Ciw/W mount mto a m nd like thine [ MS crated \ 

U they ^ mild not form the Sun — [MS M ] 

1 [In a letter to Murray (August 7 1817) Byron throws 
out a hint that Scott might not like being called the 
Ariosto of the North and Murray seems to have caught at 
the suggestion With regard to the Ariosto of the North 
rejoins Byron (September 17 1817) surely their themes 
Chn airy war and love were as like as can be and as to the 
compliment if you knew what the Italians think of Ariosto 
If you think Scott \\ ill 
Byron did not know 
dinburgh he had had 
the audacity to produce a composition in which he weighed 
Homer against Ariosto and pronounced him wanting m the 
bahnce or that he made a practice of reading through 
the Orlando of Ariosto once every year (see Memoirs of 
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M.I 

The lightning rent from Ariosto’s Inisl ” ” 

The iron croiin of laurel's mimichcd leaves , 

Nor was the ominous element unjust, 

For the true laurcl-wieath which Glory weaves’'” 

Is of the tree no holt of thunder cleaves, 

And the false semblanrc but disgraced bis blow . 

Yet still, if fondly Superstition grieves, 

Know, that the lightning sanctifies below " 

Whate'er it strikes; }on head is doubly sacred now. 

ihc Life, elc y 1871, pp 12, 747), but the paiallcl had suggested 
Itself The kc)-notc of “the harpings of the north,” the 
chivalrous strain of “shield, lance, and brand, and plume 
and scarf,” of “gentle courtesj," of “valour, hon-meitlcd 
lord,” which the “Introduction to Llnrmio^i" preludes, had 
been already struck in the opening lines of the Oihndo 
Fw toso — 

“ Le Donne, 1 Cavaliei’, I’armc, gh amon, 

Lc cortesie, I’audaci imprcsc 10 canto ’ 

Scott, we may be assured, was neither disconcerted noi 
uplifted by the parallel Many yeais before (Jul) 6, 1812), 
Bjron had been at pains to infonn him that so august a 
critic as the Prince Regent “preferred vou to cver> bard 
past and present,” and “ spoke alternatclj of Homer and 
yourself” Of the “placing” and unplacmg of poets there is 
no end Byron had alread) been shaipl> lebuked by the 
Edinburgh Review for describing CJni^tabel vls a “wild and 
singularly original and beautiful poem,” and his appreciation 
of Scott provoked the expostulation of a friendlier critic 
“ Walter Scott,” wrote Francis Hodgson, in his anonjTOOUS 
Monitor of Childe Harold (1818), “ {aedtte fasten, or rather 
ffceposteii), is designated m the Fourth Canto of Chtldc 
Harold as ‘ the Northern Ariosto,’ and (droller still) Anosto 
IS denominated ‘ the Southern Scott ’ This comes of mis- 
taking horse-chestnuts for chestnut horses ”] 
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XLII 

Italn » oh Italia ! thou v\ho hast* 

The fatal gift of Beauty which became 
A funeral dou er of present woes and past — 

On thy sweet broii is sorrow ploughed by shame ‘■ 

And annals graved m characters of flame 
Oh God 1 that thou wert in th) nakedness 
Less lovely or more powerful and couldst claim 
rh> right and awe the robbers back, who press 
To shed thy blood and dnnk the tears of thy distress 


XLIII 

Then might st thou more appaI-*-or less desired 
Be homely and be peaceful undeplorcd 

I An(ftnt tA) irrv in tharaeCtrt of^ame 

To Mntt the iioris of torrow and of shame — M erxsed ] 

II — — unbetrayed 

To death by th^ zam charms — — — [ MS M erasei \ 

I The two stanzas xhi andTliu are wnth the exception of 
a hneor two a translation of the famous sonnet of Filicaja — 

Italia Italia O tu cui fcQ la sorte 1 — Poeste Toscane 
i8 3 p 149 

[ Italia, Italia o tu cui fco la sorte 
Dono infelice di bcllcui ondTiai 
Funesta dote dmfiniti guai 
Che m fronte sentti per gran doglia porte 
Dch fossi tu men bclla o almen pni forte 
Onde assai piu ti paventasse o assn 
T amasse men chi del tuo hello ai rai 
Par che si strugga e pur ti sfida a morte 
Ch& or giu dall Alpi non vedrei torrenti 
Scendcr d armati nfi di sangue tinta 
Bever 1 onda del Po galhci armcnti 
Nc te \edret del non tuo ferro cinta 
Pugnar col braccio di stramere genti 
Per servir sempre, o amcitnce o vinta ”] 
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Foi thy destructive charms , then, still untired, 
Would not be seen the arm<fd torrents poured 
Down the deep Alps, nor would the hostile horde 
Of many-nationed spoileis from the Po 
Quaff blood and water, nor the stiangeds sivord 
Be thy sad weapon of defence- and so, 

Victor or vanquished, thou the slave of friend 01 foe. 


XLIV 

Wandenng in youth, I traced the path of him, 

The Roman fnend of Rome’s least-mortal mind,^ 

The friend of Tully as my bark did skim 
The bright blue w'ateis wuth a fanning ivind, 

Came Megara before me, and behind 
i®gina lay Piraeus on the light, 

I The celebrated letter of Servius Sulpicius to Cicero, on 
the death of his daughter, describes as it then was, and now is, 
a path which I often traced in Greece, both by sea and land, 
in different journeys and voyages “ On my return from 
Asia, as I was sailing from .^Egina towards Megara, I began 
to contemplate the prospect of the countries around me 
^gina was behind, Megara before me , Pirseus on the right, 
Corinth on the left all which toivns, once famous and 
flourishing, now he overturned and buried m their rums 
Upon this sight, I could not but think presently within myself, 
Alas ' how do we poor mortals fret and vev ourseh'es if any 
of our friends happen to die or be killed, whose life is yet so 
short, "when the carcasses of so many noble cities lie here 
exposed before me in one view ” — See Middleton’s Czco 0, 
1823, II 144 

[The letter is to be found in Ciceio’s Epist ad Faim- 
hates, IV 5 Byron, on his leturn from Constantinople on 
July 14, 1810, left Hobhouse at the Island of Zea, and made 
his oivn way to Athens As the vessel sailed up the Saronic 
Gulf, he would observe the “prospect” which Sulpicius 
describes ] 
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And Connth on the left , I lay reclined 
Along the pro^ and saw all these unite 
In rum— even as he had seen the desolate sight 

XLV 

For Time hath not rebuilt them but upreared 
Barbaric dw ellings on their shattered site 
Which only make more mourned and more endeared 
The few last nj s of their far scattered light 
And the crushed relics of their vanished might 
The Roman saw these tombs in his omi age 
These sepulchres of cities, which excite ‘• 

Sad wonder, and his jet surviving page 
The moral lesson bears drawn from such pilgrimage 


XLVI 

That page is now before me and on mine 
ffis Country s rum added to the mass 
Of penshed states he mourned in their decline 
And I m desolation all that was 
Of then destruction ts and now , alas 1 
Rome — Rome imperial bows her to the storm * 


1 These cat cases of (thes — — M erased \ 

I [ Bj the events of the years 1813 and 1814 the house 
of Austria gained possession of ail that belonged to her m 
Itah either before or in consequence of the Peace of Campo 
Formio (October 17 1797) A small portion of Ferrara to 
the north of the Po (which had formed part of the Papal 
dominions) was ceded to her as were the Valtehne Bormio 
Chiaienna and the ancient republic of Rigusa The 
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In the same dust and blackness, and 'v\ e pass 
The skeleton of her Titanic foim,^ 

Wrecks of another world, ^\hose ashes still arc ^\arm 

XIA II 

Yet, Italy ' through every other land 

Thy wrongs should ring and shall from side to side.- 
Mother of Arts > as once of Arms ' th) hand 
Was then our Guardian, and is still our Guide , 

Parent of our Religion ’ whom the v ide 
Nations ha\e knelt to for the kejs of Heaven ' 

Europe, repentant of her parricide. 

Shall yet redeem thee, and, all backward driven. 

Roll the barbarian tide, and sue to be forgnen 


XLVIII 

But Amo wins us to the fair white w'alls, 

' YTiere the Etrunan Athens claims and keeps 
A softer feeling for her faiiy'^ halls 
Girt by her theatre of hills, she reaps 

emperor constituted all these possessions into a separate and 
particular state, under the title of the kingdom of Venetian 
Lombardy ” — Koch’s Histoty of Eu7 ope, p 234 ] 

1 It is Poggio, who, looking from the Capitoline hill upon 
ruined Rome, breaks forth into the exclamation, “ Ut nunc 
omni decore nudata, prostrata jaceat, instar Gigantei cada- 
veris corrupti atque undique exesi ” 

[See De FoiUhkb Vatietate, ap Nov Thes Ant Rom , 
ap S alien gre, 1 502 ] 

2 [Compare Milton, Sonnet xxii — 

“ my noble task. 

Of which all Europe talks from side to side ”] 
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Her com, and Mine, and oU — and Plenty leaps 
To laughing life, with her redundant Horn 
Along the banks uherc smiling Amo sleeps 
Was modem Luxury of Commerce bom ^ 

And buned Learning rose, redeemed to a nen Morn 


VLIK 

There, too the Goddess loves in stone and fills ‘ ^ 

The air around with Beauty — wl inhale ' 


1 lyAerg Luxury nugl I vtlUn<Hy be bom 

Uidbt ned Leanwgh kt forth mto frether vtorn — 

[Vi" V erased] 

j; There too the Gotdess breatn t m stone and fills — [ \fS V J 

ijj — - md ledrtJf 

As front a fou it tin of 1 nmortal hills — [ MS Af eras 1 1 

1 [The wealth Mhich pennittcd the Florentine nobiht) to 
indulge their taste for modern that is refined luxuiy was 
demed from success in trade For example Giovanni de 
Medici (13^-14^8) the father of Cosmo and great grand 
father of lorenzo de Medici was a banker and Levantine 
merchant As for the Renaissance to sa> nothing of 
Petrarch of Florentine parentage two of the greatest Italian 
scholars and humanists — Ficino born ad 14^0 and 
Poliziano born 1454— were Florentines and Poggio was 
bom \D 1380 at Terra Nuova on Florentine soil j 

2 [The statue of Venus de Medici which stands in tlic 
Tribune of the Uffizzi Gallery at Florence is said to be a 
late Greek (nrst or second ceniur> u C ) cop> of an early repro 
duction of the Cnidian Aphrodite the work perhaps of one 
of his sons Kephisodotos or Tiniarchos (See Uislara dc 
la Sailflure Grecque par Maaimc Collignon Pans 1897 11 
641 ) In a Catalogue Raissonno of La Galerte de Florence 
1804 m the editops possession which opens with an eloquent 
tribute to the enlightenment of the Medici Is fat/ ettse rentes 
is conspicuous by her absence She had been deported to 
Pans by Napoleon but when Lord Byron spent a day m 
Florence in April iSi? and returned drunk with Beauty 
from the two gallenes the lovely lady thanks to the much 
abused Powers was once more in her proper shrine ] 
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The ambrosial aspect, i\hich, beheld, instils 
Part of its immortality the veil 
Of heaven is half undrawn — within the pale 
We stand, and in that form and face behold 
What Mind can make, when Nature’s self would fail, 
And to the fond Idolaters of old 
Envy the innate flash which such a Soul could mould 


I 

We gSLie and tuin away, and know' not w'herc, 

Dazzled and drunk with Beauty,' till the heart 

I [Byron’s contempt for connoisseurs and dilettanti finds 
expression m English Baids, etc , lines 1027-1032, and, 
again, in The Cuisc of Minerva, lines 183, 184 The “ stolen 
copy” of The Cuisc was published m the Nezv Monthly 
Magazine {Poetical Woiks, 1898, 1 453) under the title of 
The Malediction of Mmcivaj oi , The Athenian Maiblc- 
Maiket, a title (see line 7) which must ha^c been invented 
by and not for Byron He returns to the charge in Don 
Juan, Canto II stanza cxviii lines 5-9 — 

“ a statuar) , 

(A lace of mere impostors, nhen all’s done — 

I’ve seen much finer women ripe and real, 

Than all the nonsense of their stone ideal) ” 

Even while confessing the presence and pow'ei of “ trium- 
phal Art ” in sculpture, one of “ the two most artificial of the 
Arts” (see his letter to Murray, April 26, 1817), then first 
levealed to him at Florence, he took care that Ins en- 
thusiasm should not be misunderstood He had made 
bitter fun of the art-talk of collectors, and he w as unrepent- 
ant, and, moreover, he was “ not careful” to incur a charge 
of indifierence to the fine arts in general Among the 
“ crowd” which found their place m his complex personality, 
there was ‘‘the barbarian,” and there was “ the philistine,” 
and theie was, too, the humourist who took a subtle pleasure 
in proclaiming himself “ a plain man,” puzzled by subtleties, 
and unable to catch the drift of spiiits finer than his own ] 
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Reels with its fulness, there — for ever there — 
Chained to the chanot of triumphal Art, 

We stand as captives and would not depart 
A>vay • — there need no words, nor terms precise, 

The paltry jargon of the marble mart 
"Where Pedantry gulls Folly — ^wc have eyes 
Blood — pulse — and breast confirm the Dardan Shepherd s 
pnze 


LI 

Appear’dst thou not to Pans m this guise? 

Or to more deeply blest Anchises ? or 
In all thy perfect Goddess ship, when lies 
Before thee thy own vanquished Lord of War? 

And gazing in thy face as toward a star, 

Laid on thy lap his eyes to thee upturn 
Feeding on thy sweet cheek 1 * while thy lips are 
With lava kisses melting while they burn, 

Showered on his eyelids brow, and mouth as from an 
uml 


1 O^OaX/40 j ffTiay 

Atque oculos pascat uterque suos 

Ovid » [EJeg , line 6J 

[Compare too Lucretius hb i lines 36-38 — 

‘ Atque ita suspiciens tereti cervice reposta 
Pascit amore avidos mhiansinte Dea, visus 
Eque tuo pendet resupini spintus ore 
Measure for Measure , sc - Ijne 179 — 

And feast upon her eyes j 
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LI I 

Glowing, and cucumfused in speechless love — ‘ ^ 

Then full divinity inadequate 

That feeling to express, or to improve 

« 

The Gods become as mortals and man’s fate " 

Has moments like their bnghlest, but the weight 
Of earth recoils upon us, let it go ' 

We can recall such visions, and create, 

From w’hat has been, or might be, things which grow’ 
Into thy statue’s foim, and look like gods below 


LIII. 

I leave to learned fingers, and w ise hands. 

The Artist and his Ape, to teach and tell 

How well his Connoisseurship understands 

The graceful bend, and the voluptuous sw ell 

Let these describe the undescribable 

I w’ould not their vile breath should cusp the stream 

Wheiein that Image shall for ever dwell 

The unruffled mirror of the loveliest dream 

That ever left the sky on the deep soul to beam. 

I Glffiotng and alUdiffused — M e) ased ] 

II and our Fate • — [MS M'\ 

I [As the immortals, for love’s sake, divest themselves of 
their godhead, so do mortals, m the ecstasy of passion, 
recognize m the object of their love the incarnate presence of 
deity Love, like music, can raise a “ mortal to the skies ” 
and “bring an angel down” In this stanza there is, 
perhaps, an intentional obscurity m the confusion of ideas, 
which are “ thrown out ” for the reader to shape foi himself 
as he w ill oi can ] 
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LIV 

In Santa Croce s ' holy precincts lie *■ ' 

Ashes which make it hohu dust which is 
Even in itself nn immortalit) 

Though there vvere nothing save the past, and this 
The particle of those sublimities 

have relapsed to clnos — here repose 
Angelo s— Alficn s ’ bones — and his " 

The starry Galileo with his woes, 

Here Machiavelh s earth returned to whence it rose ' ' 

I The church of Santa Croce contains much illustrious 
nothing The tombs of Macchiavclli Michael Angelo 
Galileo Gahlei and Alfien make it the NVesimmslcr Abbej 
of Ital> ” (Letter to Murra) Apnl .6 1817) Michael Angelo 
AlHeri and Macchiaaclh are buried m the south aisle of the 
church Galileo who was first buned mthm the convent 
now rests with his favourite pupil Vincenro Viviani m a 
vault in the south aisle Canovas monument to Alfien 
was erected at the expense of his so called widow, Louise 
born >on Stolberg and (177 -78) consort of 1 nnee Charles 
Edward ] 

" [Vjttono Alfien (174^1803) is one of numerous real 
and ideal personages with whom as he tells us (Aj/Jfj p 
644) Byron was wont to be compared Moore perceives 
and dwells on the resemblance A passage in Alfien s auto 
biography (Art Vte de V A icrtte par I ut mime Pins 1809 
p 17) may have suggested the parallel — 

Voici une esquisse du car icthre que jc manifestais dans 
les premieres anneds de roa raison naissante Tacilurnc et 
tranquille pour I ordinaire mais quelquefois extremement 
pdtulant et babillard presque toujours dans les extremes 
obstmd et rebellc h. la force fort soumis aux avis quon me 
donnait a\ec amitid contenu plutdt par la cramte detre 
grondd que par toute autre chose dune timiditd excessive 
et inflexible quand on v oulait me prendre h rebours 
The resemblance as Byron Mmits related merely to 
our apparent personal dispositions Both were noble both 
were poets both were patrician republicans and both were 
VOL II p 
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LV 

These aie four minds, which, like the elements, 

Might furnish forth creation Italy ' ’ 

Time, which hath wronged thee with ten thousand 
rents 

Of thine imperial garment, shall deny ” 

And hath denied, to every other sky, 

Spints which soar from ruin thy Decay 
Is still impiegnate vTth divinity, 

^Vhich gilds It with revivifying ray , 

Such as the gieat of yore, Canova ^ is to-day. 

I Might furnish foith a Umvase — [yJA? M} 

II Auef rum of thy beauty, shall deuy 
And hath denied, to eveiy other shy 
Spirits that soai Ishe thine, fioin thy decay 
I Still spnngs some son of the Diutnity 

\Still spnngs some ■work of the Divinity, — \D ] 

And gilds thy nans ■with icviving i ay — 

And what these were of yoic — Canova is to-day — [TIAS" M] 

lovers of pleasure as well as lovers and students of literatuie , 
but their woiks do not piovoke coinpar>son “The qualitj 
of ‘a narrow elevation' which [Matthew] Arnold finds in 
Alfieri,” IS not characteristic of the author of Childe Hat old 
and Don fnan 

Of this stanza, howevex, Alfien’s fine sonnet to Floience 
may have been the inspiration I have Di Garnett’s per- 
mission to Cite the following lines of his admirable tianslation 
{Italian Liter atui e, 1898, p 321) — 

“ Was Angelo boin here^ and he who ivove 

Love’s chaim with soiceiy- of Tuscan tongue, 
Indissolubly blent ? and he whose song 
Laid bai e the world below to world above ^ 

And he who fiom the lonely valley clove 
The azure height and txod the stars among ^ 

And he whose seaiching mind the monarch’s wrong, 
F ount of the people’s miseiy did prove t ”] 

I [Compare “ Lines on the Bust of Helen by Canova,” 
which were sent in a letter to Munay, November 25, i8r6 — 
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But ^\here repose the til Etruscan three — 

Dante and Petrarch and, scarce less than they 
The Bard of Prose creative Spmt • he ‘• 

Of the Hundred Tales of Love — where did they lay 
Their hones distinguished from our common clay 
In death as life ? Are they resolved to dust 
And have their Country s Marbles nought to say ^ 
Could not her quarnes furnish forth one bust ? 

Did they not to her breast their filial earth entrust? 


LVII 

Ungrateful Florence ’ Dante sleeps afar ^ 

Like Scipio, buned by the upbraiding shore * ’ 

1 Their great Contemporary \,MS M erased 1 

“ In this beloved marble view 

Above the works and thoughts of man 
What nature costld but would not do 
And Beauty and Canova can 
\n Beppo (stanza xlvi) which was written m October 1817 
there is a further allusion to the genius of Canova ] 

I [Dante died at Ravenna September 14 13-1 and was 
buned in the Church of S Francesco His remains were 
aftenvards transferred to a mausoleum in the friars cemetery 
on the north side of the church which was raised to his 
memory by his fnend and patron Guido da Polenta The 
mausoleum was restored more than once and rebuilt in its 
present form in 1780 at the cost of Cardinal Luigi Valenti 
Gonzaga On the occasion of Dantes sexcentenary m 1865 
It was discovered that at some unknown penod the skeleton 
with the exception of a few small bones which remained m 
an um which formed part of Gonzaga s structure had been 
placed for safety m a wooden box and enclosed m a wall of 
the old Braccioforte Chapel which lies outside the church 
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Thy factions, in their worse than civil war,^ 
Proscribed the Bard whose name for eveimore 
Their childien’s children would in vam adore 
With the remoise of ages , and the crovn ^ 


towards the Piazza “ The bones found m the wooden bo\ 
weie placed in the mausoleum with great pomp and exulta- 
tion, the poet being now considered the symbol of a united 
Italy The v ooden box itself has been removed to the public 
libiary ” — Handbook for Noriha n Italy ^ p 539, note 

The house which Byion occupied duiing his fiist visit to 
Ravenna— June 8 to August 9, 1819 is close to the Cappella 
Braccioforte In January, 1820, when he v rote the Fourth 
Canto of Don Juan (“ I pass each day^ vhere Dante’s bones 
aie laid,” stanza civ ), he was occupying a suite of apartments 
m the Palazzo Guiccioli, No 328 in the Via di Porta Adriana 
Compare Rogers’s Italy, “ Bologna,” Poems, 11 1 18 — 

“ Ravenna ' w’here from Dante’s sacied tomb 
He had so oft, as many a verse declares. 

Drawn inspiration ”] 

2 [The story' IS told in Livy , lib xxxviii cap 53 “Thence- 
forth no more was heard of Africanus He passed his days 
at Liternum [on the shore of Campania], without thought 01 
regret of Rome Folk say that w’hen he came to die he gave 
orders that he should be buried on the spot, and that there, 
and not at Rome, a monument should be raised o\er his 
sepulchre His country had been ungrateful — no Roman 
funeral for him” It is said that his sepulchre bore the 
inscription “ Ingrata patria, cineres meos non habebis ” 
According to another tradition, he w'as buried with his family' 
at the Porta Capena, by the Cselian Hill ] 

3 [Compare Lucan, 1 i — 

“ Bella per Einatlnos plusquain civilia campos ”] 

4 [Peti arch’s Africa bi ought him on the same day' 
("August 23, 1340) ofifeis of the laurel wreath of poetry' from 
the University of Pans and fiom the Senate of Rome He 
chose in favour of Rome, and was croivned on the Capitol, 
Easter Day, April 8, 1341 “The poet appealed in a roy'al 
mantle preceded by twelve noble Roman youths clad in 
scarlet, and the heralds and trumpeters of the Roman Senate ” 
— Petrai ch, by Henry- Reeve, p 92 ] 
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UTiidi Petrarchs laureate brosr suprcmcl) ssorc 
Upon a far and foreign soil had grown, 

His Life his Fame, his Grasc, though nfled— not thine 
own * 


uttt 

Boccacao ^ to his parent earth bequeathed *• '’*• 

His dust, — and lies it not her Great among, 

L ti Aft firmt fJr*Jk li'\{ 

TT'tJuitdn J/vntKrtt — J h$ ntlt 
m y a rerl and $ **<»»» 

Cter hxmreht- J rrt.'d thr t np //rj/ 

TTxat etune ti $tt f isfAtrrt y 
Xtktf n tunt t3 make tt t m; \ — r« 

Fr m earth— etni seatter’d Thtte th nUnt sty 
JFse/Mt/t \fe/m 

Tie //}>itia / - j /4» tfrha * a H rlJ ti m - rn — 

{£) et\.jni J 

1 fTomasmi in the letrarct ieti itsst (| p 16S-17 
cd lOjO) assigns tlic outrage to a part) of \ cnctnns vs ho 
broke open i cirarchs tomb in 1630, anti took ivvaj some 
of Ills bone? probablj with the object of selling them" 
Hobhousc in wj/r IX sajs that one of the arms was stolen 
bj a Florentine but docs not quote his authontj (See the 
notes to 11 F Cht/ fe //ssra// p jO )] 

[Giov inni lloccaccio was bom at Fans (or Ccrtaldo) m 
• 3*3 passed the greater part of his life it Horcncc dictl md 
was buried at Ccrtaldo whence his fimily arc said to hue 
sprung m 1375 His sepulchre which stootl in ilic centre 
of the Church of St Michat! and St James known as the 
Canonica was removed m 1783 on the nlci that a recent 
edict forbidding bunal in churches applica to ancient inter 
ments The stone that covered the tomb was broken and 
tlirowai aside as useless into the adjoining cloisters 
bookfor Central Italy 171) Ignorance pleads Hobhousc 
ma> share the crime with bij,otr} But it is improbable 
thitthe hj-cna bigots that is the ecclesiastical authorities 
were Ignorant that Boccaccio was a bitter satirist of Church 
men or that he transferred the functions and histones of 
Hebrew prophets and prophetesses and of Christian saints 
and apostles na>, the highest m}stcrics and most awful 
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With many a sweet and solemn requiem bieathed 
O’er him ivho foimed the Tuscan’s siren tongue? ^ 
That music in itself, whose sounds are song, 

The poetry of speech ? No, even his tomb 
Uptom, must bear the hysena bigot’s wrong, 

No more amidst the meaner dead find room, 

Nor claim a passing sigh, because it told for tohom ! 


LIX 

And Santa Croce w'ants their mighty dust , 

Yet for this want more noted, as of yore 
The Caesar’s pageant,^ shorn of Brutus’ bust. 

Did but of Rome’s best Son remind her more 

objects of Christian Faith, to the names and drapeiy of 
Greek and Roman mythology” — (Unpublished MS note of 
S T Coleridge, wntten in his copy of Boccaccio’s OPoe, 
4 vols 1723 ) They had their revenge on Boccaccio, and 
Byron has had his revenge on them ] 

1 [Compare Beppo^ stanza xliv — 

“ I love the language, that soft bastard Latin, 

Which melts like kisses from a female mouth, 

And sounds as if it should be writ on satin, 

With syllables which breathe of the sweet South ” 

Compare, too, the first sentence of a letter which Byron 
wrote “ on a blank leaf of the volume of ‘ Connne,’ ” which 
Teiesa [Guiccioli] left in forgetfulness in a gaiden in 
Bologna “ Amor Mio, — How sweet is this ivord m youi 
Italian language ' ” {Life of Lord Byi on, by Emilio Castelar, 
P 145)] 

2 [By “C^sai’s pageant” BjTon means the pageant 
decreed by Tibeiius Caesar Compare Don Jnan, Canto 
XV stanza xlix — 

“ And this omission, like that of the bust 
Of Brutus at the pageant of Tiberius ” 

At the public funeral of Junia, wife of Cassius and sister of 
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Happier Ra\ enna 1 on thy hoary shore, 

Fortress of falling Ernpirel honoured sleeps 
The immortal Fxilc, — A.rqiia too her store 
Of tuneful relics proudly claims and keeps 
While Florence \ aml> begs her banished dead and u ceps ‘ 


L\ 

What IS her P)nmid of precious stones?”'*’ 

Of porphyr), jasper agate and all hues 
Of gem and marble to encrust the bones 
Of mercliant-dukcs ? * the momentar) dews 

i Si/U/r —\AfS 

Brutus ^ u • the busts of her husband and brother ucrc 
not allow ed to be earned m the procession because they had 
taken part m the assassination of Julius Cxsar But none 
the less Pra:fulgcbant Brutus ct Cnssius co ipso quod effigies 
corum non sidcbmiur (Tacitus in 76) Their glorj 
was conspicuous in mens minds because their images were 
withheld Irom mens ejes As Tacitus sa>s elsewhere (u 
'•6) Negatus honor glonam intendit ] 

t [The inscription on Riccis monument to Dante in tin. 
Church of Santa Croce— A majonbus ter frusira dccrcium 
— refers to the a am attempts a%hich Florence had made to 
rccoa er the remains of her exiled and once neglected poet J 
*’ [ I also went to the Mcdici chapel— fine frippcr> m 
}?rcat slabs of various expensive stones to commemorate 
tifty rotten and forgotten carcasses It is unfinished and 
will remain so (Letter to Murraj, Apnl '•6 1817) The 
bodies of the grand dukes he in the cr> pt of the Cappclla dei 
1 rincipi or Mediccan Chapel which forms part of the Church 
of San Lorenzo The walls of the chapel arc encrusted with 
nch marbles and stones of price to garniture the edifice 
1 he monuments to Gtuhano and I^rcnzo dc Medici son and 
grandson of hael Angelo s 

dlegoncal Dra and Twj 

light arc m t or Sagrestia 

^Nuova] 
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Which, sparkling to the Ui ihght stars, infuse 
Freshness in the gieen turf that i\raps the dead, 
Whose names aie Mausoleums of tlie Muse, 

Are gently prest with far more reverent tread 
Than ever paced the slab which paves the princely head. 


LM 

There be more things to greet the heait and e>cs 
In Arno’s dome of Art’s most princely shrine, 

Where Sculpture with her rainbow Sister vies , ^ 

There be moie marv'els yet but not for mine , 

For I have been accustomed to entwine 
My thoughts w ith Nature rather in the fields. 

Than Art in galleries though a woik dnine 
Calls for my Spirit’s homage, yet it yields 
Less than it feels, because the weapon which it wields 

I [The Duomo, ciowaicd with Brunelleschi’s cupola, and 
iich m sculpture and stained glass, is, as it W'eie, a sjanbol of 
Floience, the shiine of art Browning, in his inspired vision 
of St Petei’s at Rome m Chi istvias Evc^ catches Boron’s 
note to sound a loftier strain — 

“ Is It really on the eaith 
This miraculous dome of God ’ 

“ It is somewheie mentioned that Michael Angelo, when he 
set out fiom Florence to build the dome of St Peter’s, turned 
his horse round in the road to contemplate that of the cathe- 
dral, as It rose in the grey of the morning from among the 
pines and cypresses of the city, and that he said, after a 
pause, ‘ Come te non vogho < Megho di te non posso ’ 
He never, indeed, spoke of it but w'lth admiiation , and, if 
we may believe tradition, his tomb, by his own desiie, was to 
be so placed in the Santa Croce as that from it might be 
seen, when the doois of the chuich stood openj that noble 
work of Brunelleschi Rogeis’s Italy Pocf/ti, ii 315, note 
fo P 133, hne 5 — “ Beautiful Florence ”] 
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LMI 

Is of another temper and 1 roam 
Bj Thrasimenc s lake,* m the defiles 
Fatal to Roman rashness more at home , 

For there the Carthaginian s warlike wlcs 
Come back before me as his skill beguiles 
The host between the mountains and the shore 
^^^ere Courage falls m her despairing files *• 

And torrents, swell n to mers with their gore 
Reek through the sHUr> plain with legions scattered oer 


I Mil 

Like to a forest felled b> mountain winds. 

And such the storm of battle on this da>, 

And such the frenz) whose comiilsion blinds 
To all saNe Carnage that beneath the fra> 
An Earthquake ® reeled unheededi) aw ay I ^ 
None felt stem Nature rocking at his ftet 


I Whfre Coura e per skid in unyt — [J/S" V] 

I [Byron contrary to traditional use (see \\ords«orths 
sonnet Near the Lake of Thrasymene and V ORcrs s liafy 
see note p 3/8) sounds the final %o%vel m Thrasymend 
The Greek Latm and Italian equivalents bear him out 
but most probablj he gne Thras)7nene and himself an 
extra syllable \ el metn vel cuphomte causi ] 

'» [ Tantusque fuit ardor annorum adeo intentus pugnae 
animus ut eum motum terrte qui multarum urbium Italix 
magnas partes prostravit avertitque cursu npidos amnes 
mare flummibus mvexit niontes lapsu mgcnti proruit nemo 
pugrantjum senserit (Livy xx» S> I olybius says nothing 
•about an earthquake and lhne(/f«^ 0/ Rome 11 ■’07-^10) 
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And yaiMiing forth a grave for those "wlio lay 
Upon their bucklers for a binding sheet 
Such IS the absorbing hate when uarring nations meet ' 


LMV 

The Earth to them ^^as as a rolling bark 
Which bore them to Eternity they sau 
The Ocean round, but had no time to mark 
The motions of their vessel , Nature’s law, 

In them suspended, recked not of the awe 
IVhich reigns when mountains tremble, and the birds 
Plunge in the clouds foi refuge, and withdraw ' 

From their down-toppling nests, and bellowing herds 
Stumble o’er heaving plains and Man’s dread hath no 
woids 


1 to tht clouds fo7 itfugc and xoiil/dmro 
Fi om then nnsUady nests — M'\ 

IS also silent , but Pliny {Hist Nat , u 84.) and Cceluis Anti- 
pater (ap Cic , Dc Div , 1 35), who wTote his Aiinales about 
a century after the battle of Lake Thi asymenus (b C 2 I 7 )> 
synchronize the earthquake and the battle Compare, too, 
Rogers’s Italy, “The Pilgrim ” Poems, 1852, 11 152 — 

“ From the Thrasymene, that now 
Slept in the sun, a lake of molten gold, 

And from the shore that once, when annies met, 

Rocked to and fro unfelt, so terrible 

The rage, the slaughter, I had turned aw ay ” 

Compare, too, Wordsworth’s sonnet (No xii ), “ Neai the 
Lake of Thrasymene” {Works, 1888, p 756) — 

“ When here with Carthage Rome to conflict came, 

An earthquake, mingling with the battle’s shock, 
Checked not its rage , unfelt the ground did rock, 
Swoid dropped not, javelm kept its deadly aim, — 

Now all IS sun-bnght peace ”] 
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L\V 

Tar other scene is Thrasimene non , 

Her lake a sheet of silver, and her plain 
Rent by no ra\’age save the gentle plough , 

Her ag^d trees nse thick as once the slain 

Lay where their roots are but a brook hath ta cn — 

A little rill of scanty stream and bed — 

A name of blood from that da> s sanguine ram , 

And Sangumetto tells je where the dead 
Made the earth net and turned the unmllmg waters red '• 

LWI 

But thou ClitumnusI* m thy sweetest nave 
Of the most living crystal that was c cr 
The haunt of nver Nymph to gaze and lave 
Her limbs where nothmg hid them thou dost rear 
Thy grassy banks whereon the milk white steer 
Grazes — the purest God of gentle waters { 

1 Afadc f U ihe tarih — {JtfS V erased \ 

I No book of trav els has omitted to expatiate on the temple 
of the Chtumnus between Foligno and bpolcto and no site 
or scenery evenm Italy^ is more xvorth) a description For 
an account of the dilapidation of this temple the reader is 
referred to Htstoncal Illustrations oj the Fourth Canto of 
Chtlde Harold, p j5 

[Compare Virgil Georg, n 146— 

Hmc albi Clitumne greges et maxuma taurus 
Victima sjcpe tuo perfusi flumme sacro 
The waters of certain rivers were supposed to possess the 
quality of making the cattle which drank from them white 
(bee Pliny, Hist Nat 11 103 and compare Sihus Itahcus 
Pun n 545 546 — 
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And most serene of aspect, and most clear ; 

Surely that stream was unprofaned by slaughters — 

A mirror and a bath for Beauty’s youngest daughters ’ 


LXVIT. 

And on thy happy shore a Temple ^ still, 
Of small and delicate proportion, keeps 
Upon a mild declivity of hill,’- 
Its memory of thee, beneath it sueeps 


a g)£tn declivity 


yl/] 


“ ct patulis Clitumnus m arvis 
Candentes gelido perfundit flumme tauros ) 

For a charming dcscnption of Clitumnus, sec Pliny’s letter 
“ Romano Suo,” Epist , mu 8 “At the foot of a little hill 
covered with old and shady cj press trees, gushes out a 
spring, which bursts out into a number of streamlets, all of 
different sizes Having struggled, so to speak, out of its 
confinement, it opens out into a broad basin, so clear and 
transparent, that you may count the pebbles and little 
pieces of money which are thrown into it The banks 
are clothed with an abundance of ash and poplar, w'hich 
aie so distinctly reflected m the Clearwater that they seem 
to be growing at the bottom of the river, and can easily 
be counted Near it stands an ancient and \cnerable 
temple, m which is a statue of the river-god Clitumnus ” — 
Phiifs Leilas, by the Rev A Church and the Rev W J 
Brodribb, 1872, p 127 ] 

I [The existing temple, now' used as a chapel (St Salva- 
tore), can hardly be Pliny’s ianpluvi pi iscuin Hobhouse, m 
Htsioncal Illuslraitoiis, pp 37-41, defends the antiquity 
ot the faqade, which consists of a pediment supported by 
tour columns and two Corinthian piers, two of the columns 
with spiral fluting, the others covered w'lth fish-scaled 
carvings {Handbook for Cential Italy, p 2S9) , but in the 
opinion of modem archeologists the whole of the stnicture 
belongs to the fourth or fifth century of the Christian era 
It is, of course, possible, indeed probable, that ancient 
materials were used when the building was reconstructed 
liny says the numerous chapels ” dedicated to other 
deities weie scattered round the shrine of Clitumnus ] 
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Thy current s calmness , oft from out it leaps 
The finny darter with the glittering scales,^ 

Who dwells and revds in thy glass} deeps, 

While chance, some scattered water lily sails 
Down where the shallower wave still tells its bubbling 
tales 


LWIIl 

Pass not unblest the Genius of the place • 

If through the air a Zephyr more serene 
Wm to the brow tis his , and if ye trace 
Along his margin a more eloquent green 
If on the heart the freshness of the scene 
Sprinkle its coolness and from the dry dust 
Of weary life a moment lave it clean 
With Natures baptism — tis to him je must 
Pay orisons for this suspension of disgust ® 


I TI ere It a c(nirsev.her Ltners netting talet — M erased'] 

1 [“ On my way back [from Rome] close to the temple 
by its banks I got some famous trout out of the river 
Clitumnus the prettiest little stream in all poesy — Letter 
to Murray. June 4 1817] 

2 [By ‘disgust a prosaic word which seems to mar a 
fine stanza Byron does not mean distaste aversion from 
the nauseous but tastelessness the inability to enjoy taste 
Compare the French Avoir du d^gout pour la vie To 
be out of conceit with life Byron was a lover of Nature 
but It was seldom that he felt her healing power or was 
able to lose himself in his surroundings But now for the 
moment he experiences that sudden uplifting of the spint 
in the presence of natural beauty which brings back Uhe 
splendour m the grass the glory in the flower * ] 
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LXIX. 

The roai of Maters ' — from the headlong height 
Velmo cleaves the vave-Morn precipice, 

The fall of ivateis ' rapid as the light 
The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss , 

The Hell of Waters < where they howl and hiss, 

And boil in endless torture, while the sweat 
Of their great agony, waning out from this 
Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 
That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set, 

LXX 

And mounts in spray the skies, and thence again 
Returns in an unceasing show'er, which round. 

With Its unemptied cloud of gentle rain. 

Is an eternal April to the ground. 

Making it all one emerald — how' profound ' 

The gulf > and how the Giant Element 
From rock to rock leaps wuth delirious bound,” 
Crushing the cliffs, w'hich, downward W'orn and lent 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearful -vent 

LXXI 

To the broad column w'hich i oils on, and shows 
More like the fountain of an infant sea 

I Makt 7 ig it as an emerald — [Z> ] 

II Leaps on from lock to lock — with mighty bound — [hfS M] 
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Tom from the A\omb of mountains bj the throes 
Of a new « orld, than only thus to be 
Parent of mere which fIo» gushingly 
With man) w indmgs through the vale — Look bach 
Lo * w here it comes like an Eternity 
As if to sweep down all things m its track 
Charming the eye with dread — a matchless cataract ’ 


Horribly beautiful { but on the verge 
From side to side beneath the glittering morn 
An Ins * sits, amidst the infernal surge 
Like Hope upon a death bed, and unworn 

1 I saw the Cascata del Marmore of Term tw ice at differ 
entpenods—OQce from the summit of the precipice and again 
from the valley below The low er view is far to be preferred 
if the traveller has time for one onl> but m any point of 
view, either from above or below it is north all the cascades 
and torrents of Smtzerland put together the Staubach 
Reicfaenbach Pisse Vnchc fill of Arpenaz etc. arc nils in 
comparative appearance Of the fall of Schaffhausen I 
cannot speak not yet having seen it 

[The Fills of Reichcnbach ire at Rosenlaui, between 
Gnndelwald and Meinngen the Salanfe or Pisse Vache 
descends into the valley of the Rhone near Martigny the 
Nant dArpenaz falls into the Arve near Magland on the 
road betw een Cluses and Sallanches ] 

2 Of the tune place and qualities of this kind of ins the 
reader will see a short account in a note to Mnnfred The 
fall looks so much like ' the Hell of waters” that Addison 
thought the descent alluded to by the gulf m which Alecto t 

* Manfred act ii sc t ttate This Ins is formed by the 
rays of the sun on the lower part of the Alpine torrents it 
IS exactly like a rainbow come down to pay a visit and so 
close that you may walk into it this effect lasts till noon 
t This IS the gulf through which Virgils Aketo shoots 
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Us Steady dyes, while all around is torn 
By the distracted waters, hears serene 
Its brilliant hues w ith all their beams unshorn 
Resembling, ’mid the torture of the scene. 

Love w’atching Madness wiUi unalterable mien 

plunged into the infernal regions It is singular enough, 
that two of the finest cascades in Europe should be artificial 
—this of the Vehno, and the one at 1 noli file traveller is 
strongb recommended to trace the \'ehno, at least as high 
as the little lake called Pid di Lup '1 he Reatinc tcrritorv 
was the Italian Tempe {Q\ccr , Lfust ad n 15J, 

and the ancient naturalists [“ In lacu Vehno nullo non die 
apparere arcus ”] (Phn , //u/ A<r/,hl) 11 cap Kii ), amongst 
other beautiful varieties, remarked the dail} rainbows of the 
lake Vehnus A scholar of great name has dev oted a treatise 
to this district alone See Aid Manut , De Rtaiimi Uth 
Aqroque, ap Sallengrc, Ai^t/ T/us Ant Rom, 1735, tom ’ 
P 

[The “Falls of the Anio,” which passed over a wall 
built by Sixtus V , and plunged into the Grotto of Neptune, 
were greatlj diminished 111 volume after an inundation which 
took place in 1826 The New Falls were formed in 1834] 

herself into hell , for the v er> place, the great reputation of 
it, the fall of viaters, the woods that encompass it, with the 
smoke and noise that arise from it, arc .ill pointed at m the 
description 

“ ‘ Est locus Italim 

densis hunc frondibus atnim 
Urguet utrimque latus nemoris, mcdioquc fragosus 
Dat sonitum saxis ct torto v'ertice torrens 
Hic specus honendum ct smvi spiracula Ditis 
Monstrantur, ruptoque ingcns Acheronte v orago 
Pestiferas apent fauces ’ 

^Encid, vui 563-570 

It was indeed the most proper place in the woild for a Furj" 
to make her exit and 1 believe ev ery reader’s imagina- 
tion is pleased when he sees the angr)' Goddess thus sinking, 
as it were, in a tempest, and plunging herself into Hell, 
amidst such a scene of horror and confusion ” — Remarks 07 i 
several Fails of Italy, by Joseph Addison, Esq, 1761, pp 
100, lOI 
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LXXIII 

Once mote upon the woody Apenmne — 

The infant Alps uhich — ^had I not before 
Gazed on thiir mightier Parents where the pine 
Sits on more shaggy summits and where roar *• 

The thundering Lauwine * — might be worshipped more 
But I have seen the soaring Jungfrau rear 
Her never trodden snow, and seen the hoar 
Glaciers of bleak Mont Blanc both far and near — 
And in Chiman heard the Thunder Hills of fear 


LXXIV 

rh Acrocerauman mountams of old name 
And on Parnassus seen the Eagles By 

j uot cutettd the ti mmtt — 

Of Clothes a more ro fy summit — — f V erased ] 

11 But I } (re seen thevirgi t yungfrau rear -—{D 3 
I In the greater part of Switzerland, the avalanches are 
known by the nune of huwine 
[Byron is again at fault with hiS German Lawine (see 
Schiller WtlhclmTell actiu sc 3) signifies an avalanche not 
avalanches In stanza xii Imc 7 a similar mistake occurs It 
maj seem strange that for the sake of local colouring or for 
metrical purposes he should substitute a foreign equivalent 
which required a note for a fine word already m vogue But 
in 1817 avalanche itself had not long been naturalized 
Fifty years before the Italian valanca and valanche had 
found their way into books of travel but avalanche 
appears first (see N Eng Diet ^ art Avalanche ) m 1789 
in CoXes frav Sivit vxxvm jj 3 and m poetry perhaps 
in Wordsworths Descriptive Sketches which were written 
in 1791-'* Like canon and veldt in our own day it 
might be regarded as on probation But the fittest has sur 
vived and Bjrons unlovely and misbegotten Huivme has 
died a natural death ] 

VOL II C 
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Like Spints of the spot, as 'twcic for fame, 

Por still they soared unutterably high 
I’ve looked on Ida \Mih a Trojan’s eje, 

Atlios Olympus— yLtna — Atlas — made 
These hills seem things of lesser dignity , 

All, save the lone Soracte’s height, displayed 
Not noiO in snow, vihich asks the lyric Roman’s aid 


lAW 

For oui remembrance, and from out the plain 
Heaves like a long-sv\cpt vavc about to break, 

And on the curl hangs pausing not in vain 
jMay he, who v\ ill, his recollections rake. 

And quote in classic raptures, and auake 
The hills vMth Latian echoes — I abhorred 
Too much, to conquer for the Poet’s sake,’ 

The drilled dull lesson, forced don n ii ord by u ord 

In my repugnant youth,- uith pleasure to record 

1 These stanzas may probably remind the reader of Ensign 
Northerton’s remarks, “ D — n Homo,” etc , * but the reasons 
for our dislike are not exactly the same I w ish to express, 
that we become tired of the task before we can comprehend 
the beauty , that we learn b) rote before we can get by 
heart, that the freshness is worn away, and the future 
pleasure and advantage deadened and destroyed, by the 
didactic anticipation, at an age W’hen w-e can neither feel nor 

[* “ ‘ Don’t pretend to more ignorance than >ou have, Mi 
Northeiton , I suppose you have heard of the Greeks and Tro- 
jans, though, perhaps, you have never read Pope’s Homer ’ 
— ‘ D — n Homei w'lth all my heart,’ says Northerton ‘ I 
have the marks of him jet There’s Thomas of our 
regiment always carries a Homo m his pocket 
Hisiojy of Tom foiics, by H Fielding, vii 12 ] 
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LWM 

Aught that recalls the (tul> drug whicii turned 

M) sickening memorj and though Time hath taught 

understand the poi\cr of compositions nhich it requires an 
acquaintance wath life as well as Latin and Greek to relish 
or to reason upon For the same reason 11c nei cr can be 
aware of the fulness of some of the finest passages of Shak 
spcarc ( To be or not to be ” for instance) from the habit of 
haling them hammered mto us at eight jears old asanexer 
CISC not of mind but of memorj so that when we are old 
enough to enjo) them the taste is gone and the appetite 
palled In some parts of the comment joung persons arc 
taught from more common authors and do not read the best 
classics till their maluntj ! certainlj do not speak on this 
point from an> pique or aversion towards the place ofmj 
education I nas not a slow though an idle bo) and 1 
believe no one could or can bt more attached to Harrow 
than I have alwaj's been and with reason — a part of the 
time passed there was the happiest of m> life and mj pre* 
ceptor the Rev Dr Joseph Drurj was the best and 
worthiest fnend I ever possessed whose warnings 1 have 
remembered but too well though too late when I have erred 
— and whose counsels I have but followed when I havedoni, 
well or wisel) If ever this imperfect record of my feelings 
towards him should reach his ejes let it remind him of one 
who never thinks of him but wiUi gratitude and veneration 
—of one who would more gladly boast of having been his 
pupil if b) more closcl) following his injunctions he could 
rcllcct an> honour upon hts instructor 

[The construction is somewhat involved but the mean 
mg IS obvious As a schoolbo) the Horaiian Muse could 
not tempt him to take the trouble to construe Horace and 
even now Soractc brings back unwelcome mcmoncs of 
confinements lingering hour saj 3 quarters of an hour 
past 3 o clock in the afternoon 3rd school (sce/j/c p 8) 
Moore sajs that the inlcrhncd translations on Bjrons 
school books are a proof of the narrow extent of his classical 
attainments He must soon have made up for lost time 
and conquered for the poet s sakcj as numerous poetical 
translations from the classics including the episode of Nisus 
and Euiyalus evidcntl) a labour of love testifj Nor too 
does the trouble he took and the pride he felt m Hints 
/rout Horace correspond with this profession of invincible 
distaste] 
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My mind to meditate what then it learned,' 

Yet such the fixed inveteracy wTought" 

By the impatience of my early thought, 

That, with the freshness wearing out Iieforc 
My mmd could relish what it might have sought, 

If free to choose, I cannot now lestorc 
Its health hut what it then detested, still abhor.'" 

LXXVII. 

Then farewell, Horace — whom I hated so. 

Not for thy faults, but mine it is a curse 
To understand, not feel thy lync flou , 

To comprehend, but never love thy verse , 

Although no deeper Moralist rehearse 
Our little life, nor Baid prescribe his art. 

Nor livelier Satinst the conscience pierce. 
Awakening ivithout wounding the touched heart. 

Yet fare thee well upon Soracte’s ridge we part 

LXXVII I 

Oh, Rome ' my Country i City of the Soul ' 

The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 

Lone Mother of dead Empires • and control 
In then shut breasts their petty misery 
What are our woes and sufferance > Come and see 
The cypress — ^hear the owl — and plod your way 

1 My vnnd to analyse — M ] 
n Yet such the inveterate tmp) esston — \MS M erased \ 

111 but what It then ahhoiied must still ahhoi — [MS M^ 
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O er steps of brol».en thrones and temples — Ye ’ 
^Vhose agonies are evils of a day — 

A world IS at our feet as fragile as our claj 


LXXtX 

The Niobc of nations I there she stands 

Childless and crowTiless in her voiceless woe '• 

An empty urn withm her withered hands 
Whose holy dust was scattered long ago 
The Scipios tomb contains no ashes now ' 

The vcr> sepulchres he tcnantlcss ® 

I — in her tearlets u«e 1/ ] 

1 [The tomb of the Sciptos b> the I orta Liimi was dis 
covered b> the brothers Si$si in Ma> 1780 It consists of 

several chambers excavated m the tuh One of the hrger 
chambers contained the famous sarcophi{ms of L Scipio 
Barbatus the great grandfather of Scipio Africanus which is 
now m the Vatican in the Atrio Quadnto When the sarco 
phagus was opened m 1780 the skeleton was found to be 
entire The bones were collected and removed b> Angelo 
Quirini to his villa at Padua The chambers contained 
numerous inscriptions which were detached and removed to 
the Vatican Hobhouse {//tsf Jtlust pp 169-171) is at 
pains to point out that the discover) of 1780 confirmed the 
authentJCJt) of an mscnptjon to Lucius son of Barbatus 
Scipio ^ f -I « 1 

bv the I 
inscnpti 

2 [T 

‘either to procure the necessar) relics for churches dedicated 
toChnstiansamtsormatt)rs or (a likelier hypothesis) with 
the expectation of finding the ornaments buried with 
the dead The sarcophagi were sometimes transported from 
their site and emptied for the reception of purer ashes He 
instances those of Innocent II and Clement \1I which 
were certain!)^ constructed for heathen tenants J 
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Of then licroic d^s ellers dost ihoii flow , 

Old Tiber ! through a marble wildt mess ? 

Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress ' 


L\\\ 

The Goth, the Christian Time — War — Flood, and 

Fire,“ 

Have dealt upon the se\en-hilled City’s pride . 

1 [The rcfeiencc is to the historical inund.itions of the 
Tiber, of which a hundred and thirtj-two h.uc been re- 
corded from the foundation of the cit) down to December, 
18/0, when the rner rose to fiftj-si\ feet— thiru feet abotc 
Its normal level ] 

2 [The Goths besieged and sacked Rome under Alanc, 
AD 410, and Totila, 546 Other barbarian in%adcrs — 
Gensenc, a Vandal, 455 , Ricimcr, a Suc\e, 472 , Vitiges, a 
Dalmatian, 537 , Arnulph, a Lombard, 736— maj come 
under the head of “ Goth ’ “ The Christian, “ from motn es 
of fanaticism ’ — Theodosius, for instance, in 426 , and Sti- 
hcho, Avho burned the Sib\lhnc books — despoiled, mutilated, 
and pulled down temples Siibscquentl) , popes, too nume- 
rous to mention, laid violent hands on the temples for purposes 
of repair, construction, and ornamentation of Christian 
churches More than once ancient stnictures were comerted 
into cannon-balls There were, too, Christian in\aders and 
saekers of Rome Robert Guiscard (Hofmann calls him 
Wiscardus), m 1004, Frederic Barbarossa, in 1167, the 

Bourboii, in 1527, maybe instanced “ Time 
and War speak foi ihemsehes For “Flood,” vidt sup} a 
As for Fire,” during the jears 1082-S4 the Emperor Henn 
IV burnt a great part of the Leonine citj , ” and Guiscard 

burnt the towm from the Flamiman gate to the Antonine 
column, and laid w'aste the Esquihne to the Lateran , thence 
he set fire to the region from that church to the Coliseum 
and the Capitol ” Of earthquakes B}ron sajs nothing , but 
there were earthquakes, m 422 and 1349 Another foe, a 
destroying angel w'ho “wasteth at noonday,” modem impro\ e- 
ment, had not yet opened a seventh seal (See Hisioncal 
lliiisti ations, 91-168)] 
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She savs her glones star by star expire, '• 

And up the steep barbanan Monarchs ride 
^Vhe^e the car climbed the Capitol ‘ far and wide 
Temple and tower went down nor left a site 
Chaos of rums ] w ho shall trace the \ oid 
O cr the dim fragments cast a lunar light, 

And saj, ‘here was oris where all is doubly night ? 

LXXXI 

The double night of ages and of her 

Nights daughter, Ignorance,^ hatli wrapt and wnp 

1 Seesaw / ff fine u fT/irf — [ IAS V) 

u TV e dfiidU 1 of Rut i — — ( I/.? M ] 

r [Comptre ^^^cauhJ ‘ Prophec) 

ofCap)s stinz'x XXX — 

nicst and thricc blest the Roman 
■\Vho sees Romes brightest dx) 

Who secs that long Mctonous pomp 
Wind down the Sacred Wa> 


'» [The construction is harsh and puzzling Apparently 
the subject of hath wnpt is the double night of iges 
the subjects of wrap the ‘night of nges ^ndlhe night of 
Ignorance ’ but even so the sentence is ambiguous Not 
less amazing is the confusion of metaphors Rome is a 
desert throu4,li ivhich we steer mounted presumably on 
a camel — the ship of the desert Mistaken associations 
are as it were stumbling blocks and no sooner have we 
verified an association discovered a ruined temple in the 
exact site which Livys petured page has assigned to it — 
a discovery as welcome to the antiquarian as water to the 
thirsty traveller — than our theory is upset and we perceive 
that we have been deluded b> a mirage ] 
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All lound US , we but feel our ■v\ay to err 
The Ocean hath his chart, the Stars their map, 
And Knowledge spreads them on her ample lap, 
But Rome is as the desert where we steer 
Stumbling o’er lecollections , now w e clap 
Our hands, and cry “ Eureka ' ” “ it is clear ” 
When but some false Mirage of ruin rises near 


LXXXII 

Alas ' the lofty cit^' ' and alas ’ 

The trebly hundred tnumphs ' ^ and the day 
\Wien Brutus made the dagger’s edge surpass 
The Conqueror’s sw^ord in bearing fame away ' 

Alas, foi Tally’s voice, and Virgil’s lay,’ 

And Livy’s pictured page ' but these shall be 
Her resurrection , all beside — decay. 

Alas, for Earth, for never shall w’e see 
That brightness in her eye she bore when Rome W'as 
free ' 


LXXXlII 

Oh, thou, w'hose chariot lolled on Fortune’s wheel, 
Triumphant Sylla ' ^ Thou, wLo didst subdue 

1 Alas, foi Tnllf s voice, and Ttin^ sviay 
And VugiP s vetse, the fist and last must he 
Hui Resiiritction — [yl/.V Jlf] 

1 Orosius gives 320 for the number of triumphs [z e from 
Romulus to the double triumph of Vespasian and Titus {Hzst , 

9)] He is followed by Panvinius , and Panvinms b> 
Mr Gibbon and the modem writers 

2 Certainly, were it not for these two traits in the life of 
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Thy country s foes ere thou wouldst pause to feel 
The wrath of thy own ^vro^gs or reap the due 
Of hoarded \ engeance till thine t agles flew 
O er prostrate Asia , — thou, who with thy fro^Yn 
Annihilated senates — ^Roman too, 

With all thy vices — for thou didst lay down 
With an atoning smile a more than earthly crown 


LXXXIV 

Thy dictatorial wreath — couldst thou divine 

To what would one day dwindle that which made 

Sylla alluded to m this stan2a we should regard him as a 
monster unredeemed by any admirable quality The a^ng 
ment of his voluntary resignation of empire may perhaps be 
accepted by us as it seems to have satisfied the Romans 
who if they had not respected must have destroyed him 
There could be no mean no division of opinion they must 
have all thought like Eucratts that what had appeared 
ambition was a love of glory and that what had been mis 
taken for pride was a real grandeur of soul — ( Seigneur 
vous changer toutes mes id€es de la fa^on dont je \ous vois 
agir Je cro>ois que vous aviez de 1 ambition mais aucun 
amour pour la gloire je voyois bien que votre Sme 6toit 
haute mais je ne soup^onnois pas quelle fat grande — 
Dialogue de i^ylla el dhucrale ) Considerations ie la 
Grandeur des Remains etc Pans 1795 ii 19 Bv Charles 
de Secondat Baron de Montesquieu 

[Stanza Ixxxm indicates the following events m the life 
of SuUa In B c 81 he assumed the name of Felix, (or 
according to Plutarch Epapbroditus Plot Vitcc 181'' iv 
'’87) (line 1) Five years before this BC 86 during the 
consulship of Manus and Cmna his party had been over 
thrown and his r gulations annulled but he declined to 
return to Italy until he had brought the war against Muhri 
dates to a successful conclusion b c. 83 (line 3-6) In 
u c 81 he was appointed dictator (line 7) and b c 79 he 
resigned his dictatorship and retired into private life 
(Ime 9) ] 
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Thee more than mortal ? and llial so supine 
By aught than Romans Rome should thus be laid ? ' 
She who was named Eternal, and arra)cd 
Her warriors but to conquer — she \\bo \cilcd 
Earth with her haught) shadov, and displajcd," 

Until the o’er-canopied horizon failed, 

Hei rushing wings — Oh I she who was Almighty hailed ' 


I \\\\ 

Sylla was first of viclois, but our own,"' 

The sagest of usurpers, Cronus cll ' he 
Too swept off senates while be hewed the throne 
Down to a block — immortal rebel ' Sec 
What crimes it costs to be a moment free, 

And famous through all ages i but beneath 
His fate the moral lurks of destiny , 

His day of double victory and death 
Beheld him win tw’o lealms, and, happier, yield his 
breath ^ 


I ItrM supine 
Into such dust desci ted Rome should fade, 

or, In stlfivcrven sad cloth Rome should thus bt laid — 

[IIS M eiased'i 

II The Faith beneath hei shadoza and displayed 
Hu wings as with the hoiizon and was hailid, 

or, The mshings of his wings and was Almighty haihd — 

[ilAS" JM tiastd] 

III Sylla supieniL of Victots — save oin erwn 
The ablest of Usinpeis — Cioniwell — he 

Who swept off Senats — while he hexved the Thione 
Doivn to a block — wimoital Villain > See 
What Climes, etc — [ 3 fS M] 

I On the 3rd of September Cronwvell gamed the victory of 
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LXXXVI 

The third of the same Moon whose former course 
Had all but crowned him, on the selfsame day 
Deposed him gently from his throne of force 
And laid him with the Earths preceding clay 
And showed not Fortune thus how fame and sway 
And all we deem dehghtful and consume 
Our souls to compass through each arduous way 
Are in her e> es less happy than the tomb ? 

Were they but so in Mans how different were his doom ’ 


LXXXVII 

And thou dread Statue f * jete^:istent in 
The austerest form of naked majesty — 

Thou who beheldest mid the assassins dm 
At thy bathed base the bloody CTSsar he 
Folding his robe m dying dignity — 

An offenng to thine altar from the Queen 
Of gods and men great Nemesis • did he die 
And thou too pensh Pompey ? have ye been 
Victors of countless kings, or puppets of a scene ? 

Dunbar [1650J a yearaftenvards he obtained his crown 
mg mercy of Worcester (*^ 5*3 2nd a few years after 
[1658] on the same da> which he had ever esteemed the 
most fortunate for him died 

1 [The statue of Pompey m the Sala dell Udinanza of 
the Palazro Spada is no doubt a portrait and belongs to 
the close of the Republican period It cannot however 
with any certainty be identified with the statue m the Curn 
at whose base great C^or fell Antike Btldjjerke 

tn Rom F Mate F von Duhn 1 309)] 
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lAWVIII 

And thou, the thunder-stricken nurse of Rome ! ^ 
She-\^olf ' ^\hose bra/en-im.igcd dugs impart 
The milk of conquest yet ithin the dome 
Where, as a monument of antique art, 

Thou standest Mother of die miglity heart, 

Wiich the great Founder sucked from thy \\ild teal, 
Scorched by the Roman Jo\e’s ethereal dart, 

And thy limbs black wath lightning dost thou ) ct 
Guard thine immortal cubs, nor lh> fond charge forget ^ 


I \\\ix 

Thou dost , but all thy foster-babes arc dead 
The men of iron , and the World hath reared 
Cities from out their sepulchres men bled 
In imitation of the things - they feared. 

And fought and conquered, and the same course 
steered. 

At apish distance , but as yet none hai e, 

1 [The bronze “ Wolf of the Capitol ” in the Palace of the 
Conservators is unquestionably ancient, belonging to the end 
of the sixth or beginning of the fifth centurj' li c , and probablj 
of Grseco-Itahan workmanship The tu ms, as Wmckelmann 
pointed out (see Hobhouse’s noit), are modern, and ivere 
added under the impression that this u as the actual bronze 
desctibed by Cicero, Ca/, iw 8, and Yirgil, , viii 631 
(See Monuments de PAtI Anttguc, par Olivier Ra\et, Pans, 
1884, Livraison ii, Planche 7)] 

2 [The Roman “ things ” whom the world feared, set the 
fashion of shedding their blood in the pursuit of glory The 
nations, of modern Europe, “ bastard ” Romans, have followed 
their example ] 
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Nor could the same supremacy have neared 
Sa\e one vam Man, who is not m the grave — 

But, vanquished fay himself to own slaves a slave — ^ 


xc 

The fool of false dominion — ^and a kind 
Of bastard Csesar folloiving him of old 
With steps unequal , for the Roman s mind 
Was modelled in a less terreslnal mould 
With passions fiercer yet a judgment cold * 
And an immortal instinct which redeemed 
The frailties of a heart so soft yet bold — 
Alcides with the distaff now he seemed 
At Cleopatra s feet — and now himself he beamed 


xci 

And came — and saw — and conquered ' ^ But the man 
Who would have tamed his Eagles down to flee 

I [Compare The Age of Bron e v — 

The king of kings and yet of slaves the slave ] 

[In Comparison of the Present State of France with that 
of Rome etc published m the September 21 

1802 Coleridge speaks ofBuonaparte as the newCcesar but 
qualifies the expression in a note But if reserve if dark 
ness if the employment of spies and informers if an mdif 
ference to all religions evcept as instruments of state polic) 


against our will the name and history of Tibenus — Essays 
on Hts Own Times 11 481 ] 

3 [According to Suetonius 1 the famous words Vent 
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Like a Uaincd falcoiij in ihc Gallic van,' 

’iVhich he, in sooth, long led to Victor} , 

With a deaf heart which never seemed to he 
A listener to itself, was strangely framed , 

With but one weakest weakness Vanitj ' 
Coquettish in ambition- still he aimed 
And what? can he av'ouch, or answer what he claimed?' 


\CII 

And would be all or nothing — nor could wail 
For the sure grave to level him, few jears 
Had fixed him with the Csesars in his fate 
On whom we tread. For tins the conqueror rears 
The Arch of Triumph ' and for this the tears 
And blood of earth flow on as they have flowed, 

An universal Deluge, which appears 
Without an Ark for wretched iMan’s abode, 

And ebbs but to reflow ' Renew thy rainbow, God !'" 

j Of pettia passtous iv/itch iagtd ajig} tly — [iJA? a asid'\ 

II Ai xahat t can he leply t hts Itistmg ts umnxmid — 

[/ 1/5 M erased J 

III 11 mo qft—hoxo long, oh God M traced ] 

Vtdt, Via, weie blazoned on litters m the triumphal pro- 
cession which celebrated Ccesar’s victory over Pharnaccs II , 
after the battle of Zela (b c 47) ] 

1 [By “flee” m the “ Gallic \ an,” Byron means “fly to- 
wards, not away from, the foe ” He was, perhaps, thinking 
of the Biblical phrases, “ flee like a bird ” {Ps \i i), and “ flee 
upon horses” (Isa xxx 16) , but he w'as not careful to “tame 
dow'n ” words to his own use and purpose ] 
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XCIII 

What from this barren being do we reap ? ^ 

Our senses narron and owr reason frail 
Life short, and truth a gem which loves the deep 
And all things weighed in Custom s falsest scale 
Opinion an Omnipotence — whose veil 
Mantles the earth with darkness, until right 
And wrong are accidents, and Men grow pale 
Lest their own judgments should become too bright 
And their free thoughts be crimes and Earth have too 
much light 


XCIV 

And thus they plod in sluggish misery 
Rotting from sire to son and age to age ^ 

1 A td thus the} sleep tn some dull certainty — [.1I/.S M erased ] 

1 Omnes pcene vettres qui nihil cognosci nihil 

percipi nihil sciri posse dixenint angustos sensus im 
beciUos ammos brevia cumcula vitie et (ut Democritus) m 
profundo ventatem esse demersam opimonibuset institutis 
omnia tenen nihil veriiati relinqui demceps omnia tene 
bns circumfusa esse dixenint — Academ lib 1 cap 12 The 
eighteen hundred years which have elap ed since Cicero 
wrote this have not removed any of the imperfections of 
humanity and the complaints of the ancient philosophers 
maj without injustice or affectation be transcribed in a 
poem written yesterday 

[Compare Gra> s hlegy stanza xv — 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom d caves of ocean bear ] 

3 [Compare As You lake It act n sc 7 lines 26-28 — 
And so from hour to hour we ripe and ripe 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot 
And thereby hangs a tale 3 
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Proud of then trampled nature, and so die,' 
Bequeathing their liereditary rage 
To the new race of inborn slaves, who wage 
War for their chains, and rather than be free, 
Bleed gladiator-hkc, and still engage 
Within the same Arena where thej sec 
Their fellow’s fall before, like leaves of the same tree 


xc\. 

I speak not of men’s creeds — they rest between 
Man and his Maker but of things allow ed, 

Averred, and know’n, and daily, hourly seen 
The yoke that is upon us doubly bowed, 

And die intent of Tyranny avow ed, 

The edict of Earth’s rulers, who are grown 
The apes of him w'ho humbled once the proud. 

And shook them from their slumbers on the thionc , 
Too glorious, w’ere this all his mighty arm had done 


xcvi 

Can tyiants but by tyrants conquered be, 

And Freedom find no Champion and no Child ' 

1 Fo) such extstcuce is as much to die —[JIIS M a used ] 

01 , Bequeathing then tiamphd uatuies txU they du — 

M erased^ 

I [In his speech Ou the Continuance of the Wai with 
Fiance, which Pitt delivered in the House of Commons, 
February 17, 1800, he described Napoleon as “ the child and 
champion of Jacobinism” At least the phrase occurs in 
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Sucli as Columbia sa\\ anse i\hcn she 
Sprung forlli a Pallas armed and undefilcd? 

Or must such mmds bu nourished in the uild 
Deep m the unpruned forest, nitdst the roar '• 

Of cataracts Mhcrc nursing Nature smiled 
On infant ashington ? Has Earth no more 
Such seeds wthin her breast, or Europe no such shore ? 


\CVI 1 

But Irance got drunk uith blood to vomit crime ‘ 

And fatal ha\ c her Saturnalia been *'‘- 
To Freedoms cause m every age and dime 
Because the deadly days which we have seen 
And vile Ambition Uut built up between 
Man and his hopes an adamantine wall 

1 Deep m the Ijfte Sa“ annah —\\fS Merated] 

it Toclofts hath Card beat drunk with bload and enme — 

[ US U eratetf ] 

111 Her sfan H freedom hath but fatat been 

7o that of etty earning a^e cr eltme — [ US J/ J 

the report which Colcndgc prepired for the ^/<7r7«K^ 
of February iS iSoo and it ippcirs in the later edition m 
the Collection of Pitts speeches It docs not occur in the 

speech as reported by the Tunes It is curious that m the 

jottings which Colcndgc I arlnmcntary reporter fro hac 
vice scrawled in pencil m his note book the phrase ippears 
as the nursling and champion of /acobinism and it is 
possible that the alicmatnc of the more rhetorical but less 
forcible child was the poets handiwork It became i 
current phrase and Colendgc more than once reverts to u 
m the articles which he contributed to the Morning Post in 
180 (See Sssays on His Oton J tmes n 93 and iii 100^ 
1019 a.T\d Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleruii,e 1893 1 2>''y 
note )] 

VOL II IJ 
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And the base pagcanl’ last upon Ihc scene, 

Are grow n the pretext for the eternal thrall 
Which nips Life’s tree, and dooms T^Ian’s worst his 
second fall - 


XCVIII. 

Yet, Freedom ' >et thy banner, tom, hut fl>ing, 
Streams like the thunder-storm agawsf the w ind , ” 
Thy trumpet voice, though broken now and d) in", 
The loudest still the Tempest lca\es behind , 

Thy tree hath lost its blossoms, and the nnd. 
Chopped by the axe, looks rough and little worth, 
But the sap lasts, and still the seed w e find 
Sow'n deep, even m the bosom of the North , 

So shall a better spring less bitter fruit bring forth 


XCIK 

There is a stern round tow'er of othei days,^ 

Firm as a fortress, w'lth its fence of stone, 

1 [By the “ base pageant ” Bjxon refers to the Congress 
of Vienna (Septembei, 1815), the “Holy Alliance” (Sep- 
tember 26), into which the Duke of Wellington uould not 
enter , and the Second Treaty of Pans, November 20, 1815 ] 

2 [Compare Shelley’s Hellas Poems, 1895, 11 358 — 

“ O Slavery ' thou frost of the world’s prime, 

Killing Its flowers, and leaving its thorns bare ' ”] 

3 [Shelle)’’ chose the first two lines of this stanza as the 
motto for his Ode to Ltbei ty ] 

4 Alluding to the tomb of Cecilia Metella, called Capo di 
Bove [Four words, and two initials, compose the uhole of 
the transcription which, whatever was its ancient posit'on. 
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Sudi as an armN s baffled strcngtli dch)s 

Stindin:; wtli half jis battlcmcnls alo ic 

/Vnd wih two thousand jcars of i\> rtouti 

The garland of ntcmit), where w~ivl 

The green lca\ cs OM.r all b> rime otrthrown — 

Wlut wns thjs tower of strcngtli? wiihm its ca\c 
What treasure h) so locked so hrd? — \ nomans gra\L 


c. 

But who was she the I-ad) of the dead 
Tombed m a pahec ? Was she cimtt and fair’ 

W orth> a kings — or more — a Roman s bed? 

WTiat race of Chiefs and Heroes did she bear? 

WTuit daUe,htcr of her beauties was the heir? 

How lived— liow loved — how died she? Was she not 
So honoured— and conspicuouslj there 
WTvctc meaner relies must not date to rot 
Placed to commemorate a more than mortal lot * 

1 Sa mattil/ hai hy 1 — — [ MS M \ 

js n ^ * sepulchre CyreiLi 

Q 

Sion of the fortress m 
131**, and the Ccrmin arm) of Ilcnr) Vll marchc<l from 
I ome attacked took and burnt it but were unable to make 
thcmscUes byforcc masttrsofthccitadcl— that is ihetomb” 
The fence of stone refers to the quadrangular basement 
of concrete on which the circular toner rests The toivcr 
was originally coated with marble which w is stripped off 
for the purpose of making lime The work of de traction 
IS said to have been earned out during the mtcraal between 
lo^^gios (see his De Fort Var ap balljAtn Jlies Anl 
Font 173c I 5of ) first and second visits to Rome (Sec 
Hobhouse^s ///J/ ///»«/, pp **0 **03 Uindbool. for Pome 
P 360)] 
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ci 

Was she as those who love their lords, or they 
Who love the lords of otheis ? such have been 
Even in the olden time, Rome’s annals say 
Was she a matron of Cornelia’s mien, 

Or the light an of Egypt’s graceful Queen, 

Profuse of joy or ’gainst it did she war, 

Inveterate in virtue ? Did she lean 
To the soft side of the heart, or wisely bar 
Love from amongst her griefs ? for such the affections 
are ’ 


cii 

Perchance she died in youth it may be, bowed 
With woes far heavier than the ponderous tomb 
That weighed upon her gentle dust a cloud 
Might gathei o’er hei beauty, and a gloom 
In her dark eye, prophetic of the doom 
Heaven gives its favourites ^ early death yet shed 
A sunset charm around her, and illume 
With hectic light, the Hesperus of the dead, 

Of her consuming cheek the autumnal leaf-like red 


1 Love fi om her duties — still a conqueiess in tJieivai — 

[MS M ei ased ] 

Oy 01 0£ol (ptAoiKStv aTTodyrjfftc^t ylos 
Tb yap 6ave7y obx al(rxphy, a\\’ alcrxpcos Oavdiv 
Gnomict Poetce Grcsa^ R F P Brunck, 1784, p 231 
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CHI 

Perchance she died in age — surviving all 

Charms — kindred — children — with the silver gray 
On her long tresses which might yet recall 
It may be still a something of the day 
When they were braided and her proud array 
And lovely form were envied praised and eyed 
By Rome — But whither would Conjecture stray 
Thus much alone we know — Metella died 
The wealthiest Romans wrife Behold his love or 
pnde ’ 


CIV 

I know not why — ^but standing thus by thee 
It seems as if I had thme inmate known 
Thou Tomb I and other days come back on me 
With recollected music though the tone 
Is changed and solemn like the cloudy groan 
Of dying thunder on the distant wind, 

I [ It IS more likely to have been the pnde than the lo\ e 
of Crassus which raised so superb a memorial to a wife 
whose name is not mentioned in history unless she be sup 
posed to be that lady whose intimacy with Dolabella was so 
offensive to Tullia the daughter of Cicero or she who was 
divorced by Lentulus Spinther or she perhaps the same 
person from whose ear the son of yEsopus transferred a 
precious jewel to enrich his daughter {vide Hot, Sat 11 
3 -39) {Htsi must p ^00) The wealth of Crassus was 
proverbial as his agnomen Dives, testifies (Plut Crassus 
11 lu Lipsite 1813 V 156 jy)] 
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Yet could I seat lue by this ivied stone 
Till I had bodied forth the heated mind ' 

Forms from the floating uieckuhich Rum leaves beliind 

cv 

And from the planks, far shattered o’er the rocks, 

Built me a little bark of hope, once more 
To battle with the Ocean and the shocks 
Of the loud breakers, and the ceaseless roar 
Which rushes on the solitary shore 
Where all lies foundered that was cv cr dear 
But could I gather from the wav e-u orn store 
Enough foi my rude boat, where should I steer ^ 

There woos no home, nor hope, nor life, save what is 
here ” 


cvi. 

Then let the Winds howl on ' their harmony 
Shall henceforth be my music, and the Night 
The sound shall temper with the owlets’ cry, 

As I now hear them, in the fading light 
Dim o’er the bird of darkness’ native site, 

Answering each other on the Palatine, 

With their large eyes, all glistening gray and bright, 
And sailing pinions Upon such a shiine 
What are our petty griefs?- let me not number mine 

I Till I had called foith even/} om the tmnd — [ilAS M oased^ 

■with heated mmd — [MS JIf] 

II / have no home — [i)/^ M ] 
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evil 

C) press and ivy, i\eed and wallflower grown’ 

Matted and massed together — hillocks heaped 
On what were chambers — ^arch crushed column strown 
In fragrnents — choked up \aults and frescos steeped 
In subterranean damps, where the owl peeped,’ 
Deeming it midnight — Temples — ^Batbs — or Halls ? 
Pronounce who can for all that Learning reaped 
From her research hath been that these are walls — 
Behold the Imperial Mount I tis thus the Mighty falls ^ 

I uheran /ate ertepti 

Tie Riplilet j.hteh 

or Scorpion and blindn'orm —— M erased 3 

I [Compare Rogers s Italy Rome {Poems 185“’) 11 
169-- 

Or climb the I alatme 


Long while the seat of Rome hereafter found 
Less than enough (so monstrous was the brood 
En^jcndcred there so Titan like) to lodge 
One in his madness and inscribe my name — 

My name and date on some broad aloe leaf 
That shoots and spreads within those i er\ walls 
Where Virgil read aloud his tale divine 
When his voice faltered and a mother wept 
Tears of delight ' * 

And compare Shellej s fKor/tr 189S iii '‘76 — 

^ n \ 1 I *•'>• 

ll M I ’ll! 

^ ^ j 

The Palatine is one mass of rums particularly on the 
side towards the Circus Maximus The very soil is formed 
of crumbled brickwork Nothing has been told — nothing 
can be told — to satisfy the belief of anv but the Roman 

Marcellusens etc {yid Tib Cl Dona 
tus Life of VtrgiKS^'^ t opera) Leewwatden 16 7 \ol i)] 
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There is the moral of ail human tales , ^ 

’Tis but the same reheaisal of the past, 

antiquary [The Palatine ^vas the site of the successive 
“Donuis”of Augustus, Tiberius, and Caligula, and of the 
Dovins Transitoiia of Nero, Inch perished vhen Rome i\as 
burnt Later emperors — Vespasian, Domitian, Septimius 
Se\erus — added to the splendour of the name-gi\ ing Palatine 
“ The troops of Genseric,” says Hobhousc {Htst Illust , p 
206), “ occupied the Palatine, and despoiled it of all its riches 
and when it again rises, it rises in ruins” S^stematlc 
e\ca\ations during the last fift} )cais ha\e laid bare much 
that IV as hidden, and “learning and research” liave in 
parts lev^ealed the “obliterated plan,” but, in 1817, the 
“ shapeless mass of rums ” defied the guesses of anticjuanans 
“ Youi walks m the Palatine nuns will be undisturbed, 
unless you startle a fo\ m breaking through the brambles in 
the corridors, or burst unawares through the hole of some 
shivered fragments into one of the half-buried chambers, 
w'hich the peasants have blocked up to serve as stalls for 
their jackasses, or as huts for those who watch the gardens” 
{Hist Illust,^ 212)] 

I The author of the Life of Cicci 0 , speaking of the opinion 
entertained of Britain by that orator and his contemporary 
Romans, has the following eloquent passage — “ From their 
railleries of this kind, on the barbarity and misery' of our 
island, one cannot help reflecting on the surprising fate and 
revolutions of kingdoms , how Rome, once the mistress of 
the world, the seat of arts, empire, and gloiy’, now lies sunk 
in sloth, Ignorance, and poverty' , enslaved to the most cruel 
as well as to the most contemptible of tyrants, superstition 
and religious imposture , while this remote country, anciently 
the jest and contempt of the polite Romans, is become the 
happy seat of liberty, plenty, and letteis , flourishing in all 
the arts and refinements of civil life , yet running, perhaps, 
the same course which Rome itself had run before it, from 
Virtuous industry to wealth , from wealth to luxury , from 
luxury to an impatience of discipline and corruption of 
morals till, by a total degeneiacy and loss of virtue, being 
grown ripe for destruction, it fall a prey at last to some hardy 
oppressor, and, with the loss of liberty, losing everything 
that is valuable, sinks gradually again into its original 
barbarism ” (See Life of M, Tulhus Cicei 0 , by Conyers 
Middleton, D D , 1823, sect vi vol 1 pp 399, 400) 
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First Freedom and then Glorj — ^\hen that fails 
Wealth — Vice — Corruption — Barbarism at hst 
And History, 'mth all her volumes vast 
Hath but one page — tis better wTitten here 
IVhere gorgeous Tyranny hath thus amassed 
All treasures all delights that E> e or Ear 
Heart Soul could seek — ^Tongue ask — A\say with i\ords 1 
draw near 


cix 

Admire — exult — despise — laugh — neep — for here 
There is such matter for all feeling —Man • ‘• 

Thou pendulum betxvixt a smile and tear, 

Ages and Realms are crowded m this span 
This mountain u hose obliterated plan 
The pjramid of Empires pinnacled 
Of Glorj s gewgaws shining in the van 
Till the Sun s rays with added flame were filled ' 

Where are its golden roofs?* where those who dared to 
build ? 

I Oh ho ho ho — thou creaime o/ a Man ■ — \MS M erasei'\ 
ii A id show of Glory s gn aws m the lan 

A id tl Suns rays wit t flames more da ling filled — M] 

I [The golden roofs were those of Neros Domtis 
Anrea which extended from the north nest comer of the 
Palatine to the Gardens of Mxcenas on the Esquiline 
spreading over the sites of the Temple of Vesta and Rome 
On the platform of the Veha the Colosseum and the Thermin 
of Titus as far as the Seite Sale In the fort court was 
the colossal statue of Nero The pillars of the colonnade 
which measured a thousand feet in length stood three deep 
All that was not laVe or wood or vineyard or pasture was 
Overlaid with plates of gold picked out with gems and 
mother of pearl (Suetonius vi 31 Tacitus Areu xv 4 ) 
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cx 

Tully uas not so eloquent as thou, 

Thou nameless column ^ u ith the buried base ' 

^Vhat are the laurels of the Cresar’s brow ? 

Crowm me w ith ivy from his dw elhng-place. 
tVhose arch or pillar meets me in t:he face, 

Titus or Trajan’s? No ’tis that of Time 
Triumph, arch, pillar, all he doth displace ' 

Scoffing , and apostolic statues " climb 

To crush the imperial urn, whose ashes slept sublime, 

1 all he doth defaci — [iJAS" M ] 

Substructions of the Dovius A tn ea have been discovered on 
the site of the Baths of Titus and elsewhere, but not on the 
Palatine itself Martial, E^tig 695 {Lib Sped , 11 ), cele- 
brates Vespasian’s restitution of the Damns Amen and its 
“ policies ” to the people of Rome 

“ Hic ubi sidcreus propius % idct astra colossus 
Et crescunt media pegmata celsa ^ la, 

Invidiosa fen radiabant atria regis 
Unaque jam tota stabat m urbe domus ’ 

“ Here where the Sun-god gieets the Morning Star, 

And tow’rmg scaffolds block the public w ay, 

Fell Nero’s loathed pavilion flashed afar. 

Erect and splendid ’mid the tow-n’s deca) ”j 

1 [By the “ nameless ” column Byron means the column 
of Phocas, m the Forum But, as he may have know'n, it 
had ceased to be nameless when he visited Rome m 1817 
Duimg some excavations which were carried out under the 
auspices of the Duchess of Devonshire, in 1813, the soil 
which concealed the base was removed, and an inscription, 
which attributes the erection of the column to the Exarch 
Smaragdus, in honour of the Emperor Phocas, A D 608, was 
brought to light The column was originally surmounted by 
a gilded statue, but it is probable that both column and 
statue were stolen from earlier structures and rededicated to 
Phocas Hobhouse {Hist Illust , pp 240-242) records the 
discovery, and prints the inscription in evtenso'] 

2 The column of Tiajan is surmounted b> St Peter , that 
of Aurelius by St Paul (See //rj/ Illust,'^ 214) 
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Buned in air, the deep blue sky of Rome 
And looking to the stars the) had contained 
A Spirit which with these would find a home 
The last of those who o er the whole earth reigned 
The Roman Globe — for, after, none sustained, 

But yielded back his conquests — he was more 
Than a mere Alexander, and unstained 
With household blood and wine, serenely wore 

His sovereign virtues — still we Trajan s* name adore 

[The column was excavated bj Paul III m the sixteenth 
centurv In 1588 Smus V replaced the bronze statue of 
Trajan holding a gilded globe which had originally sur 
mounted the column b> a statue of St Peter, in gilt bronze 
The legend was that Trajan s ashes were contained m the 
globe The) are said to have been deposited by Hadrian in 
a golden urn in a vault under the column It is certain that 
when Sixtus V opened the chamber he found it empty A 
medal was cast m honour of the erection of the new statue 
inscribed with the wordi of the Magnificat Exal tvif 
humties ] 

I Trajan was Proverbially the best of the Roman princes 
and it would be easier to find a sovereign uniting exactly 
the opposite characteristics than one possessed of all the 
happj qualities ascribed to this emperor When he 
mounted the throne says the historian Dion he was 
strong in body, he was vigorous m mind age had impaired 
none of his faculties he was altogether free from envy and 
from detraction he honoured all the good and he advanced 
them and on this account they could not be the objects of 
his fear or of his hate he never listened to informers he 
gave not way to his anger he abstained equally from unfair 
exactions and unjust punishments he had rather be loved 
as a man than honoured as a sovereign he was affable wilh 
his people respectful to the senate and universally beloved 
by both he inspired none with dread but the enemies of 
his country (See Eutrop Hist Rom Brev Iib vin cap 
V Dion Hist Ram Iib Ixiii caps vi vii ) 

[M UJpius Trajanus (AD 5-.-1I7) celebrated a triumph 
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CM I 

Where is the rock of Triumph/ the high place 

Where Rome embraced her heroes? uhere the steep 

over the Dacians m 103 and 106 It is supposed that the 
column which stands at the north end of the Forum Tra- 
janum commemorated the Dacian \nclorics In 115-16 he 
conquered the Parthians, and added the province of Aimenia 
Minor to the empire It was not, however, an absolute or a 
final victoiy The little desert stronghold of Atrai, or Hatra, 
in Mesopotamia, remained uncaptured , and, instead of in- 
corporating the Parthians in the empire, he thought it wiser 
to lea\e them to be governed by a native prince under the 
suzerainty of Rome His conquests were surrendered by 
Hadnan, and hencefoith the tide of victor} began to ebb 
He died on his way back to Rome, at Sehnus, in Cilicia, in 
August, 1 17 

Trajan’s “ moderation was known unto all men ” Plmv , in 
his Panegy) tens (xxii ), describes his first entr} into Rome 
He might have assumed the state of a monarch or popular 
heio, but he walked afoot, conspicuous, pre-eminent, a head 
and shoulders above the crowd — a triumphal entr} , but it 
was imperial arrogance, not civil libert), over which he 
triumphed “You were our king,” he says, “and we your 
subjects , but we obeyed you as the embodiment of our 
laws” Maitial {Epig , \ 72) hails him not as a tjrant, but 
an emperoi — ^yea, more than an emperor — as the most 
righteous of lawgiveis and senators, who had brought back 
plain Truth to the light of day, and Claudian (viii 318) 
maintains that his glor}^ will live, not because the Parthians 
had been annexed, but because he was “ mitis patrice ” The 
divine honours which he caused to be paid to his adopted 
father, Nerva, he refused for himself “ For just leasons,” 
says Pliny, “ did the Senate and people of Rome assign thee 
the name and title of Optimus ” Another honour aw’aited 
him “ II est seul Empereui,”wTites M De La Berge, “ dont 
les restes aient reposd dans I’enceintc de la ville Etcinelle” 
(See Pliny’s Panegy? icus, passim , and Essai sni' le icgnc 

de Trajan, Bibliotheque de L’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
Pans, 1877 )] 

I [The archcBologists of Byron’s day were unable to fix the 
exact site of the temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus on the 
Capitoline “ On which side,” asks Hobhouse (ATzj/ Illnst , 
p 224), “ stood the citadel, on what the great temple of the 
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1 arpeian ? — fittest goal of Treason s race 
The Promontory vshcncc the Traitors Leap^- 
Cured all ambition?* Did the conquerors heap 
Their spoils here? Yes and m yon field belois 
A thousand jears of silenced factions sleep— 

The Forum ^\herc the immortal accents glo^v, 

\nd still the eloquent air breathes — bums nith Cicero • “■* 


C\llt 

The field of Freedom — Faction— Fame — and Blood 
Here a proud people s passions ere exhaled, 

I The State Lauadta — — {^/J M ereteJ ] 

K. There Jirf t d/J Tut yt htrrtiti^aeeenU g niff 
\a—et 9 ^uefttty tMl—the ttheet tell nej 9 — [P ] 

Capitol and did the temple stand m the citadel? £xca 
vations which were cimcd on m 1876-7 by Professors 
Jordan and Lanciani enabled them to identify with tolerable 
certainty ” the site of the central temple and its adjacent 
wings With the site of the Palazzo CafTarelh and us depen 
dencics which occupy the south cast section of the Mons 
Capitolinus There arc still however mal Tarpeian Rocks 
—one (in the Vicolo della Rupc Tarpea) on the western 
edi,e of the hill facing the Tiber and the other (near the 
Casa Tarpea) on the south east tow ards the I alaline But 
if Diomsius who desenbes the Traitor s Leap as being m 
sight of the Forum is to be credited the actual precipice 
from which traitors (and other criminals eg bearers of 
false witness ) were thrown must have been somewhere on the 
southern and now less precipitous escarpment of the mount ] 

1 JM Manlius who saaca the Capitol from the Gauls in 
nc 390, was afterwards (b C 384) arraigned on a charge of 
high treason by the patncians condemned and by order of 
the tribunes thrown down the Tarpeian Rock. Livy (vi o) 
credits him avith a fosda cupiditas regni — a depraaed 
ambition for assuming the kingly power J 

2 [Compare Gray s The Progress of Poesy m j 

line 4 — 

Thoughts that breathe and words that burn ] 
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From the first hour of Empire m the hud 
To that when further worlds to conquer failed , 

But long before had Freedom’s face been veiled, 
And Anarchy assumed her attributes , 

Till every lawless soldier who assailed 
Trod on the trembling Senate’s slavish mutes, 

Or raised the venal voice of baser prostitutes. 


cxiv. 

Then turn we to her latest Tribune’s name, 

From her ten thousand tyrants turn to thee. 
Redeemer of dark centuries of shame 
The friend of Petrarch hope of Italy 
Rienzi < last of Romans ' ^ 'W'hile the tree 
Of Freedom’s withered trunk puts forth a leaf, 

I [Nicolas Gabnno di’ Rienzo, or Ricnzi, commonly called 
Cola di’ Rienzi, was born m 1313 The son of a Roman inn- 
keeper, he owed his name and fame to his own talents and 
natural gifts His mission, 01, perhaps, ambition, was to 
free Rome from the tyrannj’^ and oppression of the great 
nobles, and to establish once more “ the good estate,” that is, 
a republic This for a brief period Ricnzi accomplished 
On May 20, 1347, he was proclaimed tribune and liberatoi 
of the Holy Roman Republic “ by the authority of the most 
merciful Lord Jesus Christ” Of great parts, and inspired 
by lofty aims, he was a poor creature at heart — a “ bastard ” 
Napoleon — and success seems to have turned his head 
After eight months of royal splendour, purchased by more 
than royal exactions, the tide of popular feeling turned against 
him, and he was forced to take refuge m the Castle of St 
Angelo (December 15, 1347) Years of wandering and cap- 
tivity followed his first tribunate , but at length, in 1354, he 
was permitted to return to Rome, and, once again, after a 
rapid and successful reduction of the neighbouring states, he 
became the chief power in the state But an act of violence, 
accompanied by treachery, and, above all, the necessity of 
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Ev en for thy tomb a garland let it be — 
rhe Forums champion and the peoples chief — 
Her ner\ bom Numa thou— wth reign, alas • too bncf 


c\v 

Egena } su eel creation of some heart ** ”• 
Which found no mortal resting place so fair 
As thine ideal breast whateer thou art 
Or u ert, — a 5 oung Aurora of the air 
The nympholeps) ’ of some fond despair — ‘• 
Or — it might be — a Bcautj of the earth 


I Tht lovely madnettpf tome fond deip<ttr-^\MS 

imposing heavier t-wcs than the city could bear 
popular discontent and dunng a revolt (Octobers 1354) 
after a dastardh attempt to escape and conceal himself, he 
was recognired by the crowd and stabbed to death 
Petrarch first made his acquaintance m 1340 when he was 
summoned to Rome to be crowned as poet hurcatc After 
wards when Ricnzi was imprisoned at Avignon, Petrarch 
interceded on his behalf with the pope but for a time m 
vam He believed m and shared his enthusiasms and it is 
probable that the famous Canzone Spirto gcntil che quelle 
membra reggi ” was addressed to the Last of the rnbunes 
Rienzis story forms the subject of a tragedy b> Gustave 
Droumeau which was p!a>ca at the Odiion lanuary 8 
18 6 of Bulwer Lytion's novel The Last of the Tribunes 
which was published in 183$ and of an opera (184 ) b> 
Richard Wagner 

(See Encyc Met art Rome b) Professor \ illari La 
Rousse G Diet Untv art Ricnzi and a curious pam 
phletbyG W Meadle> London 18 r entitled Two Pairs of 
Historical Portraits in which an attempt is made to trace 
w. _ » K « T. characters and careers of 

may be paraphrased as 
eigned that one who had 
seen a nymph was henceforth possessed h> her image, and 
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■Who found a more than common Votary there 
Too much adonng — -whatsoe'er thy birth, 

Thou wert a beautiful Thought, and softly bodied forth 


cxvi 

The mosses of thy Fountain^ still are sprinkled 

With thine Elysian -water-drops , the face 

beside himself -with longing for an impossible ideal Com- 
pare stanza cwii line 7 — 

“ The unreachcd Paradise of our despair ” 

Compare, too, JCiibla Khajt^ lines 52, 53 — 

“ Foi he on honey-dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise ’] 

I [Byron is describing the so-called Grotto of Egeria, 
which IS situated a little to the left of the Via Appia, about t-w 0 
miles to the south-east of the Porta di Scbastiano “ Here, 
beside the Almo rivulet [now the Maranna d Caffarella], is a 
ruined nymphteum ivhich was called the ‘Grotto of 
Egena,’ till the discovery of the true site of the Porta 
Capena fixed that of the grotto within the -ivalls It is 
now known, that this nymphmum belonged to the sub- 
urban villa called Triopio of Herodes Atticus ” The actual 
site of Egena’s fountain is m the grounds of the Villa Mattel, 
to the south-east of the Caelian, and rear the Porta Metronia 
“ It was buried, in 1867, by the n-nlitar> engineers, while 
building their new hospital near S Stefano Rotondo ” (Prof 
Lanciani) 

In lines 5-9 Byron is recalling Juvenal’s description of the 
valley of Egeria, under the mistaken impression that here, 
and not by “dripping Capena,” w'as the try'stmg-place of 
Numa and the goddess Jmenal has accompanied the seer 
Umbritius, who was leaving Rome for Capua, as far as the 
Porta Capena , and while the one w aggon, w'lth its slender 
store of goods, is being loaded, the friends take a stroll — 

“ In vallem Egerise descendimus et speluncas 
Dissimiles veris Quanto prmstantius esset 
Numen aquae, viridi si margme clauderet undas 
Herba, nec ingenuiim violarent marmora tophum ^ ” 

Snf I in 17-20, 

The grove and shrme of the sacred fountain, w’hich had 
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Of thy cave guarded Spring with j ears unvvrinkled 
Reflects the nieek-c>cd Genius of the place 
^Vhose green vviid margin now no more erase 
Arts works nor must the delicate waters sleep 
Pnsoned in marble — bubbling from the base 
Of the cleft statue vmiIi a gentle leap 
The nil runs ocr — and round fern flowers and ivj 
creep 


cxvii 

Fantastically tangled the green hills 

Vre clothed with early blossoms — through the grass 
Ihc quickie) cd lizard rustles— and the bills 
Of summer birds sing welcome as >e pass 
Flowers fresh in hue and man> m their class 
Implore the pausing step and with their d>es 
Dance m the soft breeze in a fair> mass , 

The sweetness of the Violets deep blue e>eb 
Kissed by the breath of heaven seems coloured b> its 
skies ‘ 


been let to the Jews (lines 13-16) arc not to be confounded 
with the artificial caverns near Herod s N>mpha.um, which 
Juienal thought were m bad taste and Byron rejoiced to 
Imd reclaimed and reclothed b> Nature] 

I [Compare Shelleys Prometheus Unbound, act tv 
{Poetical IVorks 1893 11 97) — 

As a violets gentle c\c 
Gazes on the izure sk) 

Until Its hue grows like what it beholds j 


VOL II 
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CXVIII. 

Here didst thou dwell, in this enchanted cover, ^ 

Egeria ' thy all heavenly bosom beating 
For the far footsteps of thy mortal lover , 

The purple Midnight veiled that mystic meeting 
With her most starry canopy ^ and seating 
Thyself by thme adorer, what befel ? 

This cave was surely shaped out for the greeting 
Of an enamoured Goddess, and the cell 
Haunted by holy Love the earliest Oracle ’ 

CXIX 

And didst thou not, thy breast to his replying. 

Blend a celestial with a human heart , ' 

And Love, which dies as it was born, in sighing, 

Shaie with immoital traiisports? could thme ait 
Make them indeed immortal, and impart 
The purity of Heaven to earthly joys, 

Expel the venom and not blunt the dart 
The dull satiety which all destroys 
And loot from out the soul the deadly weed which cloys? 

1 Fed the quick thi ohbing of a human heai t 

And the sweet soirows of its deathless dying — [MS M Biased ] 
or, And the sweet soirow which exults in dying — [MS M erased ] 

1 [Compare Kubla Khan, lines I2, 13 — 

“ But oh I that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedar n cover ' ”] 

2 [Compaie Hamlet, act 11 sc 2, line 292 — 

“ This most excellent canopy the Air ”] 
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cxx 

iVlas • our joung affections run to uaste 
Or Mater but the desert ! whence arise 
But weeds of dark luxunance tares of haste 
Rank at the core though tempting to the ej es 
Flowers whose ^vlId odours breathe but agonies 
And trees whose gums are poison, such the plants 
Which spnng beneath her steps as Passion flies 

0 er the Worlds wilderness and \ainly pants 
lor some celestial fruit forbidden to our wants 

CXXl 

Ob Love 1 no habitant of earth thou art — 

An unseen Seraph we belie\c in thee — 

\ faith whose martyrs are the broken heart — 

But never jet hath sttn nor e er shall sec 
The naked eye thy form as it should be ^ 

Ihe mind hath made thee, as it peopled Heaven 
Even with its own desiring phantasy, 

And to a thought such shape and image given 
As haunts the unquenched soul — parched — weaned — 
wrung — and nven 

1 Ok Lnet thou art no habitant of Earth 

An unseen Scrap} uebe/ievetn thee 

And can point out tJ y time and plate of birth — \D erased ] 

I [M Darmesteter traces the sentiment to a maxim (No 
76) of La Rochefoucauld 11 est du vdntable amour comme 
de 1 appantion des espnts tout le monde en pirle mus peu 
de gens cn out vii ] 
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CXXII 

Of Its own beauty is the mind diseased, 

And fevers into false creation where, 

Where are the forms the sculptor’s soul hath sci/cd ? 

In him alone. Can Nature show so fair? 

"Where are the charms and virtues which uc dare 
Conceive in boyhood and pursue as men, 

The unreached Paiadise of our despair, 

Which o’ei -informs ^ the pencil and the pen. 

And overpouers the page uheie it would bloom again? 

CXXlll 

Who loves, raves - ’tis }Outh’s fienz} but the cure 
Is bitterer still, as chaim by charm unwinds 
Which robed oui idols, and we see too sure 
Nor Worth nor Beauty duells from out the mind’s 
Ideal shape of such , yet still it binds 
The fatal spell, and still it drau s us on, 

Reaping the vihirlwind from the oft-soun uinds. 

The stubborn heart, its alchemy begun, 

Seems ever near the prize u ealthiest when most undone 

1 [Compare Dr>den on Shaftesbury {Absalovi and 
Achitophel, pt i lines 156-158) — 

“ A fiery soul which, working out its way, 

Fretted the pigmy-body to decay , 

And o’er-informed the tenement of clay ”] 

2 [The Romans had more than one proverb to this effect , 

eg “AmantesAmentes sunt” Veternm, 1643, p 52) , 

“Amare et sapere Deo concediUir” (Sin Stnicnticr, 
1818, p 5)] 
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cxxnr 

We wither from our jouth we gasp away — 

Sick — sick , unfound the boon — unslaked the thirst 
Though to the last m verge of our decay 
Some phantom lutes such as we sought at first — 

But all too late — so are we doubly curst 
Love Fame Ambition Avance — tis the same 
Each idle — and all lU — and none the worst— 

For all are meteors with a different name '• 

And Death the sable smoke where vanishes the flame 

cxw 

Few — none — find what they Jove or could have loved 
Though accident blind contact and the strong 
Necessity of loving have removed 
Antipathies—but to recur ere long 
Envenomed with irrevocable wrong 
And Circumstance that unspmtual Cod 
And Miscreator makes and helps along 
Our coming evils with a crutch like rod ^ 

Wiose touch turns Hope to dust — the dust we all have 
trod 

1 /'or all are visions nttl a separate name — [D eras d ] 

I [Circumstance is personified as halting Nemesis — 

Pede pcena claudo 

Hor Dies III ii 3 

I erhaps too there is the underlying thought of his own 
lameness of Mary Chaworth and of all that might have 
been if the unspintual God had willed otherwise ] 
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CXXVI 

Our life IS a false nature — ’tis not m 
The harmony of things, — this hard decree. 

This uneradicahle taint of Sm, 

This boundless Upas, this all-blasting tree, 

Whose loot IS Earth -nliose leaves and branches be 
The skies nhich rain their plagues on men like den — 
Disease, death, bondage — all the n oes ivc see, 

And worse, the w’oes we sec not which throb through 
The immedicable soul,’ with heart-aches ever ncn. 


CWVII. 

Yet let us ponder boldly — 'tis a base 

Abandonment of reason ^ to resign 

1 [Compare Milton’s Sa 7 uso 7 i Ago 7 nsics, lines 617-621 — 

“ My griefs not only pain me 
As a lingering disease, 

But, finding no redressj ferment and rage , 

Nor less than wounds immedicable 
Rankle ”] 

2 “At all events,” says the author of the Acadc 7 >ncal 
Questions [Sir William Drummond], “ I trust, whatever ma^ 
be the fate of my own speculations, that philosophy will 
regain that estimation which it ought to possess The free 
and philosophic spirit of our nation has been the theme of 
admiration to the world This was the proud distinction 
of Englishmen, and the luminous source of all their glorj’ 
Shall we then forget the manly and dignified sentiments of 
our ancestors, to prate m the language of the mother or the 
nurse about our good old prejudices’ This is not the way 
to defend the cause of truth It w’as not thus that our 
fathers maintained it in the brilliant periods of our history 
Prejudice may be trusted to guard the outworks for a short 
space of time, while reason slumbers in the citadel , but if 
the latter sink into a lethargy, the former will quickly erect 
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Our right of thought — our last and only phce 
Of refuge , this at least shall still be mine 
Though from our birth the Faculty divine 
Is chained and tortured—cabined, cribbed confined 
And bred in darkness,' lest the Truth should shine 
Too brightly on the unprepared mind 
The beam pours in — for Time and Skill wall couch the 
blind 


cxxvni 

Arches on arches * as it were that Rome, 

Collecting the chief trophies of her line 

a standard for herself Philosophy wsdom and liberty 
support each other be who wll not reason is a bigot he 
who cannot is a fool and he who dares not is a slave — 
Vol 1 pp XIV XV 

[For Sir William Drummond (1770-18 8) see Letten 
1898 n 79 note 3 Byron advised Lady Blessington to 
read Academical Questions (i8o5> and instanced the last 
sentence of this passage as one of the best m our language 
{Conversations pp 238 •’39) ] 

I [Compare Macbeth act in sc 4 lines *.4 ‘>5 — 

But now I am cabin’d cnbb d confin d bound m 
To saucy doubts and fears ] 

'• [Compare fhe Deformed Transformed^ act i sc '» lines 
49 jO— 

‘ Those scarce mortal arches 
Pile above pile of everlasting wall 
The first second and third stories of the Flav lan amphi 
theatre or Colosseum were biilt upon arches Betiveen the 
arches eighty to each story or tier stood three quarter 
columns Each tier is of a different order of architecture 
the lowest being a plain Roman Doric or perhaps rather 
Tuscan the next Ionic and the third Corinthian The 
fourth story which was built by the Emperor Gordianus III 
A D '’44 to take the place of the original wooden gallery 
{mcenianuni snmmwn in Itgnets) which was destroyed by 
lightning, AD '’17 was a solid wall faced with Corinthian 
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Would build up all her tnumphs in one dome. 

Her Coliseum stands j the moonbeams shine 

As ’twere its natuial toiches for divine 

Should be the light which streams here, to illume 

This long-explored but still exhaustless mine 

Of Contemplation , and the azure gloom 

Of an Italian night, wheie the deep skies assume 

pilasters, and pierced by forty square window s oi openings 
It has been conjectured that the alternate spaces between 
the pilasters were decorated with ornamental metal shields 
The openings of the outer arches of the second and third 
stories were piobably decorated with statues The reverse 
of an aweus of the reign of Titus represents the Colosseum 
with these statues and a quadriga m the centre About 
one-third of the original structure remains 711 stiit The 
prime agent of destruction w'as piobably the earthquake 
(“Petrarch’s earthquake”) of September, 1349, when the 
whole of the western side fell tow ards the Cashan, and gave 
rise to a hill or rather to a chain of hills of loose blocks 
of travertine and tufa, which supplied Rome with building 
materials for subsequent centuiies As an instance of whole- 
sale spoliation or appi opriation, Professor Lanciani refers 
to “ a document published by Muntz, in the Revtce Arch , 
September, 1876,” which “certifies that one contractor alone, 
in the space of only nine months, in 1452, could carr^'- off 
2522 cartloads” of travertine (Smith’s Diet of Gr and Ro 7 n 
A 77 f art “ Amphitheatrum , ” Ri 777 is and Excavations of 
Ancient Rome, hy Lanciani, 1897, p 375)] 

I [For a description of the Colosseum by moonlight, see 
Goethe’s letter from Rome, February 2, 1787 {Travels in 
Italy, 1883, p 159) “ Of the beauty of a walk thiough Rome 
by moonlight, it is impossible to form a conception 
Peculiarly beautiful at such a time is the Coliseum ” See, 
too, Cot nine, on Ultalie, xv 4, 1819, 111 32 — 

“ Ce n’est pas connaitre I’lmpression du Cohsee que de ne 
I’avoir vu que de jour la lune est I’astre des mines 
Quelque fois, k travers les ouvertures de I’amphithdktre, qui 
semble s’dlever jusqu’aux nues, une partie de la voute du 
ciel parait comme un rideau d’un bleu sombre place demure 
I’^difice ” 

For a fine description of the Colosseum by starlight, see 
Manfred, act 111 sc 4, lines 8-13 ] 
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CXXIX 

Hues v\ hich have v. ords and speak to j e of Heaven 
Floats o er this vast and wondrous monument, 

And shadows forth Us glory There is given 
Unto the things of earth, which Time hath bent 
A Spirits feeling, and where he hath leant 
His hand but broke his sc>lhc, there is a power 
Vnd magic m the ruined battlement 
For which the Palace of the present hour 
Must >ield Its pomp and wait till \gcs arc its 
dower 


exxx 

Oh, Time 1 the Beautificr of the dead 
Adomer of the rum* — Comforter 
And only Healer when the heart hath bled 
Time 1 the Corrector where our judgments err 
The test of Truth Lose — sole philosopher, 

For all beside are sophists — from ihy thrift, 

1 [When Bjron Msitcd Rome and for long aftensards 
the ruins of the Colosseum were clad with a multitude of 
shrubs and wild flowers Books were wTitten on the Flora 
of the Coliseum” which were said to number 4 o species 
But sa>s Professor Lanciant These materials for a hortus 
stccus so dear to the visitors of our rums were destrojed 
by Rosa in 1871, and the ruins scraped and shaven clean. 
It being feared by him that the action of roots would 
accelerate the disintegration of the great structure” If 
Byron had lived to witness these activities he might have 
devoted a stanza to the tender mercies of this zealous 
archseologist 3 
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Which never loses though it doth defer 
Time, the Avenger ' unto thee I lift 
My hands, and eyes, and heart, and crave of thee a 
gift 


cwvi. 

Amidst this meek, nhere thou hast made a shnne 
And temple more dn mely desolate — 

Among thy mightier offerings here are mine, 
Rums of years — though few , } et full of fate 
If thou hast e^ er seen me too elate, , 

Hear me not, but if calmly I ha^c borne 
Good, and reserved my pride against the hate 
Which shall not ivhelm me, let me not have w'orn 
This iron m my soul m vain shall they not mouni 


CXXXII. 

And Thou, w'ho never yet of human WTong 

Left the unbalanced scale, great Nemesis 

I [The whole of this appeal to Nemesis (stanras cxx\- 
cxxxvin ) must be compared with the “Domestic Poems” of 
i8i6, the Third Canto of Cluldc Ha7-old (especially stanzas 
Ixix -l\xv , and c\i -cwm ), and w ith the “ Invocation ” in the 
first act of Manfi ed It has been argued that Byron inserted 
these stanzas with the deliberate purpose of diverting sympathy 
from his wife to himself The appeal, no doubt, is deliberate, 
and the plea is followed by an indictment, but the sincerity 
of the appeal is attested by its inconsistency Unlike Orestes, 
who slew^ his mother to avenge his father, he will not so deal 
wath the “ moral Clytemnestra of her lord,” requiting murder 
by murder, but is resolved to leave the balancing of the scale 
to the omnipotent Time-spirit who rights eiery warong and 
will rediess his injuries But in making answer to his accusers 
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Here where the ancient pud thee homage long — 
Thou Mho didst call the Funcs from the ab}ss 
And round Orestes bade them houl and hiss 
For that unnatural retribution — just 
Had It but been from liands less near — in this 
Thy former realm I call thee from the dust 1 
Dost thou not hear my heart? — A^ake ! thou shall, and 
must 


CXKXIII 

It IS not that 1 may not have incurred, 

For my ancestral faults or mine the m ound *■ 

I bleed withal and had it been conferred 
With a just Mcapon, it had flowed unbound, 

But now my blood shall not smk m the ground — 

To thee I do devote it — Thou shall take 
The vengeance uhich shall yet be sought and found — 
AVhich if / have not taken for the sake 
But let that pass — I sleep— but Thou shalt jet auake 

1 Or for my fathert fauUx — — — [ MS M ] 

he outruns Nemesis and himself enacts the part of a moral 
Orestes It was true that bis hopes were sapped and 
‘his name blighted and it was natural if not heroic first 
to persuade himself that bis suffering c\ceodcd his fault 
that he w as more sinned against than sinning and so per 
suaded to take care that he should not suffer alone fhe 
general purport of plea and indictment is plain enough but 
the exact interpretation of his phrases the appropriation of 
his dark sayings belong rather to the biographj of the poet 
than to a commentary on his poems (For Lady Byrons 
comment on the allusions to herself in Chtlde Harold 
ide ante p '*88 note i )] 
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CXXXIV. 

And if my voice break forth, ’tis not that nov.’ ’ 

I shrink from what is suffered let him speak 
Who hath beheld decline upon my brow, 

Or seen my mind’s convulsion leave it Mcak , 

But m this page a recoid Mill I seek 

Not in the air shall these my vords disperse, 

Though I he ashes , a far hour shall m reak < 

The deep prophetic fulness of this verse. 

And pile on human heads the mountain of my curse ! 


V/j w/ f/ia/ ro'j 


1 And tf my voice break fo> th — ii-is-not-^ka( 

J shrink fioin tuhat is sii^trcd — let him sptak 
decline upon my 
Who , h’ct If 

V/' ai hath beheld -m ^t‘ci on-tii) henv 

seen my mind’s convulsion leave it bl. chei oi weak i 
0 , ,;m . ‘■ni''’ sp 11 ' .} ■'i.-ed-oi-wce^. 

fy > >d-'n^ ni-rd-so .c"/'." i- 


a 

Blit in this page iht- itcoid - ^ ~Ji I seek 

will 


d *■ 


f ^ 0 I* V 

md -of 

SkzV s*ai d and whe‘ B at ho r si a'l con ^ a> I come 
SI all esi i\sy.gk lie ashes e~d s''"" pde hsap 

It viF .scad y}yil 

0 J i. ” y i\as i y 

-Tlufyi} piopFcy 


fu ’In Sy -if ’ij pe p ^ - : ^cap- 
Ti- j Q I n j 'iirs' 

Not in the air shall these my woods dispeisc 
’T s Zy' *’sn F at ai lou'- of dc.p lemo-^ se 
' Though I be ash os’ d..p fai hour shall wreak 
T-tie-fiWo^s-T^'r this 


The deep pi ophetic fullness of ' vase 

And pile on human heads the mountain of my ciiise — iJ/] 
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CX'CXV 

That curse shalJ be Porgiveness — Have I not — 

Hear me, mj mother Earth * behold it Hca\ cn ' — 
Have I not had to wrestle nith my lot ? 

Have I not sufiered things to be forgiven ? 

Have I not had my brain seared my heart nven 
Hopes sapped rume blighted Life life lied away ? 
And only not to desperation driven 
Because not altogether of such clay 
As rots into the souls of (hose nhom I survey 


ev\xvi 

troni mighty wrongs to petty perfidy 
Have I not seen what human things could do ? 
From the loud roar of foaming calumny 
1 0 the smdll w hivpcr of the as paltry few — 

And subtler venom of tlie reptile crew 
I he Janus glance ' of whose significant ey e 

I Jf to for^tve be /leaping toils / F re 

Is G'd hath spokat — on the heiJs /foes 
Mine should be a Volcano — anlrtse/tt her 
Than der tie Tstasss cn shed 01} mp>uj rot 
Tl an Athos soirs orlla mg A^tna glr-vs 
J rue— they u/o stung a. re petty things — b it u/hai 
Than serpent s slit g produce more deadly thre s 
The Lion may be tortured by the Gi at— 

Who d IsihesJumbcreFsbloM—lh Fag/eJ to t/e£ t — 

[A/i- J/] 

1 [Compare Lines on hearing that Lady Byron was dj 
lines 53-55 ] 

2 [ I he Bat was ‘ a sobnquet by which Lady Caroline 
Lamb was well known m London society An Italian 
translation of her novel Gl neuxon was at this time in the 
press at Venice (sec letter to Murray August 7, 1817) and 
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Learning to lie with silence, would seem true 
And without utteiance, save the slung oi sigh, 

Deal round to happy fools its speechless ohloqu} 

cxxwii 

But I have lived, and have not li\ ed in vain . 

My mind may lose its force, my blood its fire, 

And my frame pensh even in conquering pain , 

But there is tliat within me vhich shall tire 
Toituie and Time, and breathe vhen I expire, 
Something unearthly, which the> deem not of. 

Like the remembered tone of a mute Ijtc, 

Shall on their softened spuits sink, and move 
In hearts all locky nou tlie late remorse of Lore. 

CXXX\ 111 

The seal is set Now welcome, thou diead Power ' 
Nameless, yet thus omnipotent, which here 
Walk’st in the shadow^ of the midnight houi 
With a deep awe, yet all distinct from feai , 

Thy haunts are ever w^here the dead walls leai 
Their ivy mantles, and the solemn scene 
Deiives from thee a sense so deep and clear 
That we become a pait of what has been. 

And glow upon the spot— all-seeing but unseen 

It IS probable that Byron, w’ho declined to interdict its pub- 
lication, took liis revenge in a petulant stanza, ■which, on 
second thoughts, he decided to omit (See note by Mr 

Richard Edgeumbe, Notes and Quotes, eighth senes, 1895, 
vni lor )] -'5 0 j 
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CXXXI\ 

\nd here the buz2 of eager nations ran 
In murmured pity, or loud roared applause 
As man was sbughtered by his fellors man 
And wherefore slaughtered? wherefore, but because 
Such w ere the bloody Circus genial law s, 

And the imperial pleasure — Wherefore not ? 

What matters where we fall to fill the maws 
Of worms — on battle plains or listed spot? 

Both are but theatres — where the chief actors rot 


I see before me the Gladiator' he 
He leans upon his hand — ^liis manly brow 

I Leamn^ upon hit hand htt mui[t\hrro 

1 ttldii s to d<nth but tonquenns agony —\MS M erased j 

I Whether the w ondet Ail statue which suggested this image 
be a laqueanan gladiator which m spite of Winckelmanns 
criticism has been stoutly maintained or whether it be a 
Greek herald as that great antiquary positu ely asserted * 
or whether it is to be thought a Spartan or barbarian shield 
bearer according to the opinion of his Italian editor it 
must assuredly seem a copy of that masterpiece of Ctesilaus 
which represented a wounded man dying who perfectly 
expressed what there remained of life m him Montfaucon 
and MafTci thought it the identical statue but that statue 

Either Polyphonies herald of Lams killed by CEdipus 
or Kopreas herald of Eurystheus, killed by the Athenians 
when he endeavoured to drag the Heraclidie from the altar 
of merc> and m whose honour they instituted annual games 
continued to the time of Hadnan or Anlhemocritus the 
Athenian herald killed by the Megarenses who never re 
covered the impiety [See Htst of An tent Art tnns 
lated by G H Lod^e 1881, ii 07] 
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Consents to death, but conquers agony, 

And his drooped head sinlvs gradually lov 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slov 
From the red gash, fall heav}^, one by one,' 

Like the first of a thunder-shov er , and nov " 

The arena swims around him he is gone,"’ 

El e ceased the inhuman shout ivhich hailed the uiclch 
who won 


CXLI 

He heard it, but he heeded not his eyes 
Were with his heart and that uas far avay , 


I Fiom the led gash fall hgly — bl/*? M] 

II Ztle the last of a ihtmdei •shotoo — [MS M ] 

III The eat th sxvitns round him — bl/i" ^1/ et ascd ] 


ivas of bronze The Gladiator was once m the Ablla Ludo- 
visi, and was bought by Clement XII The right arm is 
an entire restoration of Michael Angelo 
[There is no doubt that the statue of the Da mg Gladiator ” 
represents a dying Gaul It is to be compared with the 
once-named “ Arna and Psetus” of the Villa Ludovisi, and 
Avith other sculptures in the museums of \’‘cmce, Naples, 
and Rome, representing “ Gauls and Amazons lying fatalh 
wounded, or still m the attitude of defending life to the 
last,” which belong to the Pergamene school of the second 
century B c M Colhgnon hazards a suggestion that the 
“ Dying Gaul” is the trumpet-sounder of Epigonos, in which, 
says Pliny {Hist Nat , xxxiv 88), the sculptor surpassed all 
Ins previous works (“ omnia fere prsedicta imitatus pra,cessit 
in tubicine”), Avhile Dr H b Urhehs (see The Elder 
Fhnfs Chapteis on the Histoty of Art, translated by K 
Jex-Blake, Avith Commentary and Historical Illustrations, 
by E Sellers, 1896, p 74, note) falls back on Winckelmann’s 
theory that the “ statue may have been simply the a otive- 
portrait of the Avinner m the contest of heralds, such as that 
of Archias of Hybla in Delphoi ” (See, too, Helbig’s Guide 
to the Collection of Public Antiquities m Rome, Engl transl, 
^395> 1 399 j History of Gieck Sculpture, bA A S Murray, 
LL D , F S.A , 1890, 11 381-383 )] 
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He TccVcd not of ihc Ufc he lost nor pnic 
Hut where his rude hut l>> the Pinubc h> — 

Th re were his joung barbimns 'll! nt ph) 

77/'Tr was their Dncuin mother — he their siri, 
Huiclicrcd to mihc \ Romm hoUd.i> — '•'* ‘■ 

All this nuhed witli his Wood — Stall he expire 
\nd unn cni’ciP — \nsc’ jcColhs ind glut > our ire ! 

CM It 

Hut litre whcr<. Murder hreatiKd her lilood) steam — 
\nd here, where burring nations clioUtd the wij-s 
And roared or murmured like a mountain stream 
Dashing or winding ns its torrent strn>s, 

Here where the Romm millions blnmc or pnisc 
Was Death or Life— the pla)'thmgs of a crowd — 

My noicc sounds mudi— and fall Ihc stars faint nys*-^ 
On the arena \oid— seals crushed— walls bowed — 
And galleries where m> steps seem echoes strangcli 
loud 


CXI III 

A Rum — yet wliat Ruml from its mass 
Malls— pahces—halfcitics, last been reared 
Yet oft the enormous skeleton yt pass ' 

And marvel where the spoil could hn\e appeared 

i Slanjh(freJ (0 male n MtJi} rrtsaf] 

II ;ra/ i/rtiM a Ilf [ft \MS M ] 

ill AT) tact ts muth —\AfS \f 

iv Yet the colosial ikelcton yt fait — {Af^ Af traieif} 

VOL It 2 r 
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Hath It indeed been plundered, or but cleared ’ 

Alas ' developed, opens the dcca} . 

■\^^^en the colossal fabne’s form is neared 
It im 11 not bear the bnghlness of the daj, 

Which streams too much on all jears — man — have reft 
ava) 


CMJV 

But when the rising moon begins to climb 
Its topmost arch, and gcntl) pauses there 
Wien the stars t\\ inkle through the loops of Ibrne, 
And the lou night-brcerc wav'es along the air 
The garland-forest, which the gray walls wear,' 

Like laurels on the bald first Cresar’s head * 

^^'■hen the light shines serene but doth not glare — 
Then m this magic circle raise the dead , 

Heroes have tiod this spot ’tis on their dust ye tread " 


CXLV 

“ While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand " 

“ When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall , 

I The tvy~f oust, which its luaUs doth wear — [MS M erased 

II The Hci 0 1 ace who ti od — the ivifei lal dust ye U tad — 

M etased^ 

1 Suetonius [Lib i cap \lv ] infonns us that Julius Cresar 
was particularly gratified by that decree of the senate uhich 
enabled him to wear a wreath of laurel on all occasions He 
was anxious not to show that he was the conqueror of the 
world, but to hide that he was bald A stranger at Rome 
would hardly have guessed at the motive, nor should we 
without the help of the historian 

2 This is quoted in the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
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“ And when Rome falls — the V> orld From our own 

land 

Thus spalwG the pilgrims ocr this mghty nail 
In Saxon times, which we arc wont to call 
Ancient and these three mortal things are still 
On their foundations and unaltered all — 

Rome and her Rum past Redemptions skill — 

The ■\\ orld — the same wide den — of thieves, or what jc 
wall 


CXLVI 

Simple erect severe, austere sublime — * 

Shnne of all saints and temple of all Gods 

Emptn as a proof that the Coliseum was entire when seen 

1. — c — v. scvcnih or 

m the Coll 
P “63 

f ‘Quamdiu stabit Coljscus stabitci Roma quandocadet 
Coljseus cadet Roma quandocadet Roma cadet et mun 
dus (Beda in Cxccrpds scu Collcctancis apud Ducangc, 
Glossartum ad Scriptores Med ^ et fnfima Latiuitatis. tom 11 
p 407 edit Basil) This sajing must be ascnbccl to the 
Anglo Saxon pilgrims who visited Rome before the >ear 735 
the aera of Bedes death for I do not believe that our 
venerable monk ever passed the sea — Gibbons Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Ltnptre 1855 Mii 81 wo/r] 

I ‘ Though plundered of all its brass except the ring winch 
was necessary to preserve the aperture above though ex 
posed to repeated fires though sometimes flooded by the 
river and always open to the ram no monument of equal 
antiquity IS so well preserved as this rotundo It passed 
with little alteration from the lagan into the present «or 
ship and so convenient were its niches for the Christian 
altar, that Michael Angelo ever studious of ancient beaut> 
introduced their design as a model m the Catholic church 
— Forsyth s //fl/v 1816 p 137 
[The Pantheon consists of two parts a porch or Pronaos 
supported b> sixteen Connthian columns and behind it, but 
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Fiom Jove to Jesus — spared and blest by Time 
Looking tranquillity, while falls or nods 
Arch — empire — each thing round thee — and Man plods 
His ^^ay through thorns to ashes — glorious Dome ' 
Shalt thou not last ? Time’s sc} the and T> rants’ rods 
Shiver upon thee— sanctuar) and home 
Of Art and Piety — Pantheon ' — pride of Rome 


CM vn 

Relic of nobler da} s, and noblest arts ! 

Despoiled yet perfect ' %\ith th} circle spreads 
A holiness appealing to all hearts , 

To Art a model — and to him ^^ho treads 


I the ftnde of proudest Rotue — M erased \ 

“ obviousl} disjointed from it,” a rotunda or round temple, 143 
feet high, and 142 feet in diameter The inscription on the 
portico (M AGRIPPA, L F Cos tcrmim Fecit) afiinns 
that the temple as built by Agrippa (Ivl Vipsanius), B C 27 

It has long been suspected that w ith regard to the existing 
building the inscription ^vas “historical!} and artisticall} 
misleading , ” but it is only since 1892 that it has been known 
for certain (from the stamp on the bricks in \ arious parts of 
the building) that the rotunda was built b} Hadrian Diffi- 
culties with regard to the relations between the two parts of 
the Pantheon remain unsolved, but on the following points 
Professor Lanciani claims to speak with certainty — 

(1) “The present Pantheon, portico included, is not the 
work of Agrippa, but of Hadrian, and dates from AD 120- 
124 

(2) “ The columns, capital, and entablature of the portico, 
inscribed with Agrippa’s name, may be original, and ma} 
date from 27-25 BC, but they were fiist remo^ed and then 
put together by Hadrian 

(3) “The original structure of Agrippa was rectangular 
instead of round, and faced the south instead of the nortli ” — 
Rums and Excavations, etc,, hyR Lanciani, 1897, p 483 J 
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Rome for the sake of ages Glory sheds 
Her light through thy sole aperture , to those 
\\ ho worship, here are attars for their beads — 

And they who fed for Genius may repose 
Their eyes on honoured forms whose busts around tlicm 
close ’ 


CXLVIIl 

There is a dungeon, m whose dim drear light ® 

RTiat do I gaze on ? Nothing — Look igun ' 

i The Pinlhcon has been made a receptacle for the busts 
of modem great or at least distinguished men The flood 
of light which once ftJl through the hrge orb above on the 
whole circle of duinitics now shines on a numerous assem 
biage of mortals someone ortwo of whom have been almost 
deified bythevencration of their countrymen 

[ The busts of Raphael Hannibal Caracci I icmn del 
Vaga Zuccari and others arc ill assorted with the 
many modern contcraporar) heads of ancient worthies which 
now glare in all the niches of the Rotunda —‘Histort at 
Illiisirations, p -.93 ] 

'* This and the three next stanzas ahude to the story of 
the Roman daughter which is rccalkd to the traveller by 
the site or pretended site of that adicnturc now shown 
at the Church of St Nicholas tn Ctreere The diffictilttcs 
attending the full belief of the talc arc stated m Histortcil 
Illnstrations p 93 

[The traditional scene of the Caritas Romana is a cell 
forming part of the substructions of the Church of S Nicola 
in Carccre near the pja ra Montanara Fcslus (Z?«f V^rb 
SigniJ lib MV A J Valp) 18 6 ii 594) by wiy of ilUis 
tratmg Piclas tells the story m a few words It is said 
that yElius dedicated a temple to I ictas on the \cia spot 
where a woman dwelt of yore Her father wis shut up m 
prison and she kept him alive by giving him the breast by 
stealth and, as a reward for her deed obtained his forgive 
ness and freedom In Pliny {Hist Nat mi 36) and in 
\ alenus Maximus (v 4) it is not a father butamother whose 
life IS saved by a daughter s piety ] 
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Tw o forms are slowly shadow ed on my sight 
Tw^o insulated phantoms of the brain ' 

It is not so I see'them full and plain 
An old man, and a female young and fan, 

Fresh as a nursing mother, in whose vein 
The blood is nectar but what doth she there. 

With her unmantled neck, and bosom white and bare ^ " 

CXLIX 

Full swells the deep puie fountain of young life, 

Where on the heart and from the heart w e took 
Our first and sw'eetest nurture when the wife. 

Blest mto mother, in the innocent look, 

Oi even the piping cry of lips that brook 
No pain and small suspense, a joy perceives*' 

Man knows not w'hen from out its cradled nook 
She sees her little bud put forth its leaves 
"VlTiat may the fmit be yet ? — I know not Cain w as Eve’s 

CL 

But here Youth offers to Old Age the food. 

The milk of his own gift it is her Sire 
To whom she renders back the debt of blood 
Born with her birth No — he shall not expire 

i T-wo isolated pliantotns — [iJ/A" i)/] 

II Withhei wikei chief ed necl. — \fIS AT erased'] 

III Or even the shj ill impatient \ci les that brool] 

os. Or even the sill til small ay — fit/.S M erased] 

IV JSTo ihaiting silence or suspense — IMS M ei ased ] 
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\\*hilc tn those winn and lot cl) terns the firt 
OfhealUj and hoi) fethn^ can protidc 
Treat Natures Nik nhosc deep Rlmm ntes Inghtr 
llun Tgj'iits ntcr — from that gentle idc' 

Dnnk— <!nnl., and Iite—OId Man’ Ilutens realm 
holds no such tide 


«.Li 

Hii. Starr) fable of the Md».) \\a> ‘ 

Has not ih) stor) s punt) ti is 
A constellation of a sttetfer n) 

\nd sacred Nature inumplis more m this 
Reterst of he dtcrct Uu« m ihc ab)5s 
IHtCfc spitflJc dhtant trortds —Oh, ho)/«t \ursc 
No drop of tliat clear stream its tta) liall mi-^s 
To ih) Sires heart replenishing its source ‘ 

Vi ith lift as our freed souls rtjom tht Unitcrst 


CLII 

lum to the Molt’ tthidt Hadrian rcartd on high 
Impcrual immic of old I g)pts piles 

I To Ut On ittalf un ttn fi t rtfttrrt 
Thy iirt^j hejtr—— — ( }/S 1 / erinrJ } 

I [It was filled of the Mitto Ma> that when Mcrcur) 
held up the mf-int Hercules to Junos breast dm he mtj,hi 
drtnl in divinit) the goddess pushed him iki) ind tint 
drops of milk fell into thctoid nnd becimc i multitude of 
tint stirs The 5lor> is told b) Eratosilicncs of Cjrcnc (n c 
'’70) «n his Ck/rr '<■/•//«« ('frcitiscon btir Legends), No ^4 
Optisc Mylhol Amsterdam i 638 , p 136] 

The cisUt of bt Angelo (Set Ilixtoncal Illustrations ) 
[Hadrians mole or mausoleum, now tht Cistlt of bt 
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Colossal copyist of deformity 
Whose travelled phantasy from the far Nile’s 
Enormous model, doomed the artist’s toils 
To build for Giants, and foi his vain earth. 

His shrunken ashes, raise this Dome Hov smiles 
The gazer’s eye with philosophic mirth,’ 

To view the huge design which spioing from such a birth ' 


CLIII ^ 

But lo > the Dome — the vast and v\ ondrous Dome," - 
To which Diana’s mar\el was a cell 

z llie itenu spectatoi with a sanciiofud vntih 
lo vieu) the vast design — [ilA? 

II Look to the dome — [..I/i M ] 

Angelo, IS situated on the banks of the Tiber, on the site of 
the “ Horti Neronis ’ “ It is composed of a square basement, 
each side of which measures 247 feet A grand circular 
mole, nearly 1000 feet m circumference, stands on the square 
basement,” and, originally, “ supported in its turn a cone of 
earth covered w'lth evergreens, like the mausoleum of 
Augustus” A spiral way led to a central chamber in the 
inteiior of the mole, which contained, presumably, the por- 
phyry sarcophagus m which Antoninus Pius deposited the 
ashes of Hadrian, and the tomb of the Antonines Honorius 
(a d 428) was probably the first to convert the mausoleum 
into a fortress The bronze statue of the Destroying Angel, 
which IS placed on the summit, dates from 1740, and is the 
successor to five earlier statues, of which the first was erected 
1453 The conception and execution of the Moles 
Hadriqna are entirely Roman, and, except in size and 
solidity. It is in no sense a mimic pyramid — Rutsis and 
Excavations, etc , by R Lanciani, 1897, p 554, 

I This and the next six stanzas have a reference to the 
Church of St Peter’s (For a measurement of the compara- 
tive length of this basilica and the other great churches 
of Europe, see the pavement of St Peter’s, and the Classical 
Tour thi ougli Italy, 11 125, <:/ , chap iv ) 
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Chnst s mighty shrme above His martjVs tomb I ' 

1 luve beheld tlie Ephesians miracle — ® 

Its columns streu the iMldemess and diiell 
The h>a 2 na and the jackal in their shade * 

i Lo Chruf t great dome ■-— — [I/.? 

_ [Compare The Prophecy of Dante, u 49-53 — 

While stiH stands 

The austere Pantheon, into hea\cn shall so ir 
A dome its image while the base capands 
Into a fane surpassing all before 
Such as all flesh shall flock to kneel m— 

Compare too Browning a Cirvr/ww At/ sect x — 

‘Is it rcall) on the earth 
This miraculous dome of God ? 

Has the angels measuring rod 
Which numbered cubits gem from gem 
Tttixt the gates of the new Jerusalem 
Meted it out —and what he meted 
Hate the sons of men completed ^ 

—Binding ever as he bade 
Columns in the colonnade 
With arms wide open to embrace 
The entr^ of the human race ? ] 

3 [Thcruins which B)ron and Hobhouse explored M irch 

3 ibio ;« Albania 11 68-71) were not the ruins 

of the second Temple of Artemis the sixth wonder of the 
world (ytde Philo Bjzantius De Septem Orbis Afiracitlis) 
but probably, those of the great g>mnasium near the port 
of the city In 1810 and for long afterwards the remains 
of the temple were buried under twenty feet of earth and it 
was not till 1870 that the late Mr J T Wood the agent of 
the Trustees of the Bntish Museum had so far completed his 
excavations as to discover the foundations of the building on 
the exact spot which had been pointed out by Guhl yv 1843 
Fragments of the famous sculptured columns thirtv six in 
number sajs Pliny (/f«/ Nat xxxvi 95) were also brought 
to light and are now m the British Museum (See Modern 
Dtscoverits on the Site of Ancient Tphesus b> J T Wood, 
1890 Hist of Greek lieuipture bj A S Murray 11 304)] 

4 [Compare Juan CmtoIX stanza xxmi line — 

I have heard them in the Ephesian rums howl j 
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I have beheld Sophia’s bright roofs swell ' 

Their glittering mass i’ the Sun, and have surveyed " 
Its sanctuary the while the usurping Moslem prayed , * 

CLIV 

But thou, of temples old, or altais nev, 

Standest alone m ith nothing like to thee 
Woithiest of God, the Holy and the True ' 

Since Zion’s desolation, when that He 
Forsook his former city, what could be. 

Of earthly structuies, in His honoui piled. 

Of a sublimer aspect? Majesty 
Power Glory Strength and Beauty all are aisled 
In this eternal Ark of worship undefiled 

CLV 

Enter its grandeur overwhelms thee not , 

And why ? it is not lessened but thy mind, 
Expanded by the Genius of the spot. 

Has grown colossal, and can only find 
A fit 2 abode wheiein appear enshrined 
Thy hopes of Immortality and thou 

1 roofs swell — [yJAS" M,I>] 

u Thu') ghtta mg h eastplate in the sun — [flS M oasedl 

I. [Compare Canto II stanza Ixvix lines 2, 3 — 

“ Oh Stamboul ' once the Empress of their reign. 
Though turbans now pollute Sophia’s shrine ”] 

2 [The emphasis is on the word “ fit ” The measure of 
“ fitness ” IS the entirety of the enshrinement or embodiment 
of the mortal aspiration to put on immortality The vastness 
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Shalt one day if found worthj , so defined 
See thy God face to face, as thou dost noi\ 

His Holy of Holies— nor be blasted by his brow '• 


CLVI 

Thou movest — but increasing m ith the advance * 

Like climbing some great Alp which still doth nse 
Deceived by Us gigantic elegance — 

Vastness tvhich groiNs but grows to harmonize — 

All musical in its immensities , 

Rich marbles richer painting — shnnes* where flame ‘ 
The lamps of gold — and haughty dome which vies 
In air w ith Earth s chief structures, though their fame 
Sits on the Arm set ground — ^and thib the clouds must 
claim 

I litt earthly falace —— — [ MS M trasei ) 

II Indfair proforttom whch beguile the eyes — {MS M eras d ] 

III I'aint ng and mai bU 0/ ft> many dyes — 

And glorious high altar U ere for ever bum — [4/3" M erased ] 

and the sacredness of St Peters make for ind effect this 
embodiment So too the hung temple so defined great 
with the greatness of holiness tna> become the enshrinement 
and the embodiment of the Spirit of God ] 

I [This stanza may be paraphrased, but not construed 
Apparently the meaning is that as the eye becomes accus 
tomed to the details and proportions of the building the 
sense of its vastness increases Your first impressionwva at 
fault you had not begun to realue the almost inconceivable 
vastness of the structure You had begun to climb the 
mountain and the dazzling peak seemed to be close at your 
head but as you ascend, it recedes Thou movest but 
the building expands thou climbest but the Alp in 
creases m height In both cases the eye has been deceived 
by gigantic elegance by the proportion of parts to the whole ] 
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CLVII 

'rhou seest not all but piecemeal thou must break. 
To separate contemplation, the great ■whole , 

And as the Ocean many bays Mill make 
That ask the eye so here condense thy soul 
To more immediate objects, and control 
Thy thoughts until thy mind hath got by heart 
Its eloquent proportions, and unroll ' 

In mighty graduations, part by part. 

The Glory ivhich at once upon thee did not dart, 

CLVIII 

Not by its fault but thine Our outward sense 
Is but of gradual grasp and as it is 
That what ive have of feeling most intense 
Outstrips our faint expression , even so this 
Outshining and o’er-whelming edifice 
Fools our fond gaze, and greatest of the great 
Defies at first our Nature’s littleness, 

Till, growing with its grouth, we thus dilate 

Oui Spirits to the size of that they contemplate. 

CLIX 

Then pause, and be enlightened , there is more 
In such a survey than the sating gaze 

1 Its Gtanfs Itmbs and by degrees 

or, The Giant eloqite7ice and thus tim oil —\MS M eiased] 

oni 71 at 7 010 sense 

Catmot keep face with mmd —\piS M erased'] 
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Of wonder pleased, or awe which would adore 
The v^orship of the place, or the mere praise 
Of Art and its great Masters who could nisc 
What former time, nor skill, nor thought could plan ‘ 
The fountain of Subhmit} displays 
Its depth and thence ma) draw the mind of Man'*- 
Its golden sands, and learn what great Conceptions can “• 

CLX 

Or, turning to the Vatican go set- 
Laocoons* torture dignifjing pain — 

I What Earth nor Timt— nor prmtr Thought touU fra le — 

[MS \r traitd\ 

II Bifort ^ our ej t—a»i/j t rtlum not a*^ t camt —l^fS '/ trat'J j 

III Jn that Vfhtth Genius dtJ uhat great Coneeitienseai'^ 

[MS M erased ) 

I [Pliny tells us (//ist A<r/ xxxvi 5) that the Laocoon 
ishich stood in the palace of Titus was the work of three 
sculptors natives of Rhodes and it is now univcrsalK 
admitted that the statue which was found (Januarv 14 1516) 
m the vineyard of Felice de Frcddijjioi far from the rums of 
the palace, and is now m the Vatican, is the statue which 
Plin> describes AI Collignon m his Hisiotre de la Sculp 
lure Grecque gives reasons for assigning the date of the 
Laocoon to the first years of the first century li C It follows 
that the work is a century later than the frieze of the great 
altar of Pergamos which contains the figure of a young 
giant caught in the toils of Athena s serpent — a theme which 
served as a model for later sculptors of the same school In 
1817 the Laocoon was m the heyday of its fame and was 
regarded as the supreme achievement of ancient art Since 
then It has been decried and dethroned M Colhgnon 
protests against this excessive depreciation and makes him 
self the mouthpiece of a second and more temperate reaction 
‘ On peut g6uter mediocrcmem le m^lodrame, sans 
m€connaitre pour cela les r^elles qualit€s du groupe La 
composition est dune structure irreprochable dune har 
monie de lignes qui d^fie toute critique Le torse du Lao 
coon trahit vine science du nu peu commune " \Htst de la 
Sculp Grecque 1897 11 550 551)] 
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A Father’s love and IMorlaVs agon} 

With an Immortal’s patience blending Vain 
The struggle vain, against the coiling strain 
And gripe, and deepening of the dragon’s grasp, 

The Old Man’s clench , the long envenomed chain ’ 
Rivets the living links, the enormous Asp 
Enforces pang on pang, and stifles gasp on gasp '' 


CIAI 

Or view the Lord of the unerring bow,’ 

The God of Life, and Poesy, and Light 

I the w) tthwg hoys — \MS M erased ] 

II Shackles its hvivg ii 7 igs, and — [iJ/5 erased \ 

I [In his description of the Apollo BcUidcre, Bjron 
follows the traditional theory of Montorsoh, the pupil of 
Michael Angelo, who restored the left hand and right forearm 
of the statue The god, after his struggle w ith the python, 
stands forth proud and disdainful, the left hand holding a 
bow, and the right hand falling as of one who had just shot 
an arrow The discover)", in i860, of a bronze statuette in 
the Stroganoff Collection at St Petersburg, which holds 
something like an asgis and a mantle m the left hand, sug- 
gested to Stephani a second theor)", that the Behidcrc 
Apollo was a copy of a statue of Apollo Boedromios, an cx- 
•voto offering on the rout of the Gauls when they attacked 
Delphi (b c 278) To this theor)- Furtw'aengler at one time 
assented, but subsequently came to the conclusion that the 
Stroganoff bronze was a forger)" His present contention is 
that the left hand held a bow, as Montorsoh imagined, whilst 
the right grasped “ a branch of laurel, of which the leaves are 
still visible on the trunk which the copyist added to the 
bronze original ” The Apollo Belvidere is, he concludes, a 
copy of the Apollo Alexicacos of Leochares (fourth century 
B c ), which stood m the Cerameicos at Athens M Maxime 
Collignon, who utters a word of warning as to the undue 
depreciation of the statue by modern critics, adopts Furt- 
waengler’s later theory {Masterpieces 0/ Anciesit Gs eel Scnlp- 
tnre, by A Furtwaengler, 1895, 11 405, 
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The Sun in human limbs arrajed, and brow 
All radiant from his triumph m the fight , 

The shaft hath just been shot — the arrow bright 
With an Immortal s vengeance — m his ej e 
And nostnl beautiful Disdain and Might 
And Majesty, flash their full lightnings bj 
Deielopmg in that one glance the Deitj 

CLXII 

But in his delicate form — a dream of Love,* 

Shaped by some solitary N>mph whose breast 
Longed for a deathless lover from above 
And maddened m that vision — are exprest 

1 [The ‘delicate” beaut} of the statue recalled the 
features of a lady vihom he had once thought of making his 
wife The Apollo Belvidcrc he wrote to Moore (May i** 
1817) “is the image of Lady Adelaide Forbes I think I 
never saw such a likeness j 

2 [It IS probable that lines 1-4 of this stanza contain an 
allusion to a fact related bj M Pincl m his w ork Snr I In 
saiiiti which Milman turned to account m his Bel idae 
Apollo, a Newdigate Prize I ocm of 1812 — 

Beauteous as vision seen m dreamy sleep 

By holy maid on Delphi s haunted steep 

Mid the dim twilight of the laurel grove 

Too fair to worship, too dninc to love 

\et on that form m wild delirious trance 

With more than rev rcnce gazed the Maid of France 

Day after day the love sick dreamer stood 

With him alone nor thought it solitude ' 

To cherish grief, her last, her dearest care 
Her one fond hope — to pensh of despair 

Milman s Works Pans 18 9 p 180 
Compare, too Coleridges A lines 14-16 — 

A savage place as holy and enchanted 
As e er beneath a wailing moon w as haunted 
By w Oman wailmg for her demon lov er ” 

Poetical JForXs, 1893 p 94 ] 
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All that ideal IBeauty ever blessed 

The mind with in its most unearthly mood, 

When each Conception was a heavenl) Guest 
A ray of Immortality and stood, 

Starlike, around, until they gathered to a God ' ‘ am 

CLXiir ' 

And if It be Prometheus stole from Heaven 
The fire ^\hlch Me endure’ it Mas repaid 
By him to whom the energ}’’ Mas given 
^^^llch this poetic marble hath arra) ed s 

With an eternal Glory M'hich, if made | 

By human hands, is not of human thought \] 

And Time himself hath halloM’ed it, nor laid 
One ringlet in the dust — ^nor hath it caught 
A tinge of years, but breathes the flame M'lth m Inch as 
M'rought 


CLMV 

But where is he, the Pilgrim of my Song, 

The Being who upheld it through the past ^ 

Methinks he cometh late and lames lone- 
He is no more these breathings are his last 

I Befoi e its eyes unveiled to image fo> th a God/~[JlfS M a ased ] 

I [The fire which Prometheus stole from heai en was the 
living- soul, “ the source of all our woe ” (Compare Horace 
Odes, 1 3 29-31 — 

“ Post ignem Athena domo 

Subductum, Macies et nova Febnum 
Terns mcubuit cohors ”)] 
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His ^vande^ngs done — his visions ebbing fist 
And he himself as nothing — ^if he isas 
Aught but a phantasy, and could be classed 
With forms which live and suffer — let that piss — 

His shadow fades away into Destruction s mass ‘ 

CLXV 

^Vhich gathers shadow — substance — life, and all 
That we inhent in its mortal shroud — 

And spreads the dim and universal pall 
Through which all things grow phantoms and llic 
cloud 

Between us smks and all which ever glowed, 

Till Glory s self is twilight and disp)a>s 
A melancholy halo scarce allowed 
To hover on the verge of darkness — rays 
Sadder than saddest night for the> distract the gaze 

CLXVl 

And send us prying into the abyss, 

To gather what we shall be when the frame 
Shall be resolved to something less than this — 

Its wretched essence, and to dream of fame 
And wipe the dust from off the idle name 
We never more shall hear, — ^but never more 

1 The phantom fades a va\ into the mitral mass — 

[MS M erase I '\ 
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Oh, happier thought ' can we be made the same 
It IS enough in sooth that once we boie 
These fardels ^ of the heart the heart whose sweat was 
gore. 


CLXVII. 

Hark ' forth fiom the abyss a voice proceeds, 

A long low distant murmur of dread sound, 

Such as arises when a nation bleeds 
With some deep and immedicable wound , 

Thiough storm and darkness yawns the rending 
ground 

The gulf IS thick with phantoms, but the Chief 
Seems royal still, though with her head discrowned, 
And pale, but lovely, with maternal grief 
She clasps a babe, to whom her breast yields no relief 

1 [Compaie Hamlet^ act in sc i, line 76 — 

“ Who would these fardels heai ^ 

2 [Charlotte Augusta (b January 7, 1796), only daughtei 
of the Prince Regent, was married to Leopold of baxe- 
Coburg, May 2, 1816, and died in childbirth, November 6, 
1817 

Other poets produced their dirges , but it was left to Byron 
to deal finely, and as a poet should, with a present grief, 
i\hich was felt to be a national calamity 

Southey’s “Funeral Song for the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales” was only surpassed in feebleness by Coleridge’s 
“Israel’s Lament” Campbell composed a laboured eleg>', 
which was “ spoken by Mr at Drury Lane Theatre, on 
the First Opening of the House after the Death of the 
Princess Charlotte, 1817,” and Montgomery" wrote a hymn 
on “ The Royal Infant, Still-born, November 5, 1817 ” 

Not a line of these lamentable effusions has survived , but 
the poor, pitiful story of common misfortune, with its tragic 
irony, uncommon circumstance, and far-reaching conse- 
quence, found Its vates sacet m the author of Chtlde Hm old'] 
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CL3CV1II 

Scion of Chiefs and Monarchs where art thou ? 

Fond Hope of many nations, art thou dead ? 

Could not the Grave forget thee, and lay lou 
Some less majestic, less beloved head? 

In the sad midmght, while thy heart still bled 
The mother of a moment o er thy boy 
Death hushed that pang for ever with thee fled 
The present happmess and promised joy 
Which filled the Imperial Isles so full it seemed to 
cloy 


CLXIX 

Peasants bnng forth m safety — Can it be 
Oh thou that wcrt so happy so adored 1 
Those who iveep not for Kings shall weep for thee 
And Freedom s heart, grown heavy cease to hoard 
Her many griefs for One, for she had poured 
Her onsons for thee and oer thy head*- 
Beheld her Ins — ^Thou, too, lonely Lord 
And desolate Consort — ^vainly wert thou wed * 

The husband of a year » the father of the dead • 


1 fferfraycrsfortheea7idtntiyeomingfov.tr 
Beheld her Jrts — Thou too lonefy Zjord 
Atid desolate Cotisort / fatal ts tfy d(mer 

The Hushattd of a year— the Father ofatt — [I hour\ 

[Z? erased] 
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CLXX. 

Of sackcloth was thy weddmg garment made , 

Thy bndal’s fruit is ashes . ^ m the dust 
The fair-haiied Daughter of the Isles is laid, 

The love of millions ' How we did entrust 
Futurity to her ' and, though it must 
Darken above oui bones, yet fondly deemed 
Our children should obey her child, and blessed 
Her and hei hoped-for seed, whose promise seemed 
Like stais to shepherd’s eyes ’twas but a meteor 
beamed " 


CLXxr 

Woe unto us not her for she sleeps veil 
The fickle reek of popular breath,^ the tongue 
Of hollow counsel, the false oracle, 

"Which from the buth of Monarchy hath rung 

1 [Compare Canto III stanza ^.xxiv lines 6, ^ — 

“ Like to the apples on the Dead Sea’s shore. 

All ashes to the taste ”] 

2 [Mr. Tozer traces the stai simile to Homer mii 

559 )— 

IXavra Se t’ etScTai fiffTpct, •ye^TjOe Be re ^peva. iroip/ijv 3 

3 [Compare Macbeth, act iii sc. 2, lines 23, 23 — 

“ Duncan is in his grave , 

After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well 

4 [Compare Conolanus, act 111. sc. 3, lines 121, 122 — 

“ You common cry of curs ' whose breath I hate 
As reek o’ the rotten fens ”] 
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Its knell in pnncely ears, till the o erstung 
Nations have armed in madness — the strange fate 
^Vhlch tumbles mightiest sovereigns,* and hath flung 
Against their blind omnipotence a weight 
Within the opposing scale nhich crushes soon or 
late, — 


CLXXII 

These might have been her destiny— but no— 

Our hearts deny it and so young, so fair 
Good without effort, great without a foe , 

But now a Bnde and Mother — and now f/ie/e/ 

How many ties did that stem moment tear • 

From thy Sire s to his humblest subject s breast 
Is Imked the electric chain of that despair 
^Vhose shock was as an Earthquake s * and opprest 
The land iihich loved thee so that none could loie thee 
best 


1 IV/iic/i sinks 

I Mary died on the scaffold Elizabeth, of a broken heart 
Charles V a hermit Louis XIV , a bankrupt m means and 
glory Cromwell, of anxietj and ‘ the greatest is behind ” 
Napoleon lives a prisoner To these sovereigns a long but 
superfluous list might be added of names equally illustrious 
and unhappy 

[The simile of the ^earthquake ivas repeated in a 
letter to Murray dated December 3 1817 The death of 
the Princess Charlotte has been a shock even here and must 
ha\ e been an earthquake at home The death of this 
poor Girl is melancholy m every respect, dying at twenty or 
so in childbed — of a boy too, a present princess and future 
queen and just as she began to be happy and to enjoy 
herself and the hopes which she inspired J 
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CLXXIII. 

LOj Nemi ' ^ na veiled in the woody hills 
So far, that the uprooting Wind which tears 
The oak from his foundation, and which spills 
The Ocean o’er its boundary, and bears 
Its foam agamst the skies, reluctant spares 
The oval mirror of thy glassy lake , 

And calm as cherished hate, its surface wears ’ 

A deep cold settled aspect nought can shake, 

All coiled into itself and round, as sleeps the snake 


CLXXIV. 

And neai, Albano’s scarce divided waves 
Shme from a sister valley , and afar ” 

The Tiber winds, and the broad Ocean laves 
The Latian coast wheie sprung the Epic war, 

“Aims and the Man,” whose re-ascending stai 
Rose o’er an empiie but beneath thy right - 

1 And calm as speechless hate — [MS iJf ] 

1 The village of Nemi was near the Arician retreat of 
Egeria, and, from the shades which embosomed the temple 
of Diana, has preserved to this day its distinctive appella- 
tion of The Grove Nemi is but an evening’s ride from the 
comfortable inn of Albano 

[The basin of the Lago di Nemi is the crater of an extinct 
volcano Hence the comparison to a coiled snake Its 
steel-blue waters are unruffled by the wind which lashes 
the neighbouring ocean into fury Hence its likeness to 
“ cherished hate,” as contrasted with “ generous and active 
UTath ”] 

2 [The spectator is supposed to be looking towards the 
Mediterranean from the summit of Monte Cavo Tusculum, 
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Tully reposed from Rome, — and ^\herc >on bar 
Of girdling mountains intercepts the sight *■ 

The Sabine farm nas tilled, the ntary Bard s delight 


CL\Xl 

But I forget — M) Pilgrim s shnne is % on, 

And he and I must part — so let it be — 

His task and mine alike arc ncarl) done. 

Yet once more let us look upon the Sea , 

The Midland Ocean breaks on him and me 
And from the Alban Mount uc non behold 
Our fnend of jouth, that Ocean, uhich uhen \nc 
B eheld it last by Calpes rock* unfold 
Those naves no followed on till the dark Euxinc rolled 


1 Of strdUug meuntatnt arcUon the ttg\t 

The Sabine farm u Oiled thetteaneti Biri't del pht 

IMS I/l 

where “ Tally reposed lies to the north of the Alban Hills 
on the right but, as B>ron points to a spot beneath ihy 
right he probably refers to the iraduional site of the Villa 
Ciceronis at Grotta Fcrrata and not to an alttm itue site at 
the Villa Ruflinella betueen Frascati and the rums of Tus 
culum Horaces babinc farm on the bank, of Digcntiab 
“ice cold nvulet is more than twenty milts to the north 
east of the Alban Hills The mountains to the south and 
east of Tusculum intercept the view of the valley of the 
Licenza (Digcntia) where the * farm was tilled Childc 
Harold had bidden farewell to Horace, once for all upon 
Sorac e s ridge, but recalls him to Veep company w ith Virgil 
and Cicero ] 

1 [ Calpe s rock is Gibraltar (compare Child Harold 
Canto II stanza xxii line i) * Last may be the last time 
that Byron and Childe Harold saw the Mediterranean 
together Byron had last seen it— ' the Midland Ocean —by 
Calpesrock on his return journey to England m i 8 ii 
Or by ‘ last he may mean the last time that it burst upon 
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CL\\\ I 

Upon the blue S)mplcgadcs long) cars— 

Long, though not ver) man) —since ha\e done 
Their s\ork on both , some suffering and some tears *- 
Hasc left us nearl) ulicre uc had begun 
Yet not in \am our mortal race hath r\in 
We have had our reward — and it is here, 

That we can )ct feel gladdened h) the* Sun, 

And reap from Earth — Sea- joy almost as dear 
As if there were no Man to trouble what is clear.’ 


ciAwn 

Oh ' that the Desert were ni) dwelling-place,'' 

With one fair Spirit for my minister, 

1 much sujftin’g rnd sou ' f<ors — [.’/.S’ i’/J 

his Mcw He had not seen the hlcdite'rranean on his wa\ 
horn Gcncia to Venice, in October — No\ ember, icSiO, or from 
Venice to Rome, April — Maj, 1817 , but now from the Alban 
Mount the “ ocean ” w'as full m s lew ] 

1 [“ After the stanza (near the conclusion of Canto }th) 
w'hich ends with the line — 

“ ‘ As if there was no man to trouble what is clcai,’ 

inseit the tw’o following stanzas (cKwii, cKwui) Then 
go on to the stanza beginning, ‘Roll on thou,’ etc, cte 
You will find the place of insertion near the conclusion — 
just before the address to the Ocean 

“These i 7 uo stanzas will just make up the number of 500 
stanzas to the whole poem 

“ Answer wdien you receive this I sent back the packets 
yesterday, and hope thej will arrive m safety ” — D ] 

2 [His desire is towards no light 0’ loie, but for the 
support and fellowship of his sistei Compare the opening 
lines of the Epistle to A ngusta — 

“ My sister ' my sw-eet sister ' if a name 
Dearer and purer w'ere, it should be thine , 
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That I might all forget the human race, 

And hating no one, lo\e but only her ! 

Ye elements ! — m uhose ennobling stir 
I feel myself exalted — Can } e not 
Accord me such a Being? Do I err 
In deeming such inhabit many a spot ? 

Though with them to converse can rarely be our lot 

CLXXVIIl 

There is a pleasure in the pathless oods 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore 
There is societ j , where none intrudes 
By the deep Sea, and Music m its roar 
I love not Man the less, but Nature more, 

From these our inter\iens, in uhich I steal 
From all I may be or have been before, 

To mingle with the Universe,* and feel 
What I can ne er express — ^>et can not all conceal 

CLXXIX 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean — roll • 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in ^aln , 


A lo^ed regret which I would not resign 
There yet are two things m nij destinj, — 

A world to roam through and i home with thee 

‘ The first were nothing— had I still the hst 
It were the haven of my happiness J 
I [Compare /faroW Canto III stanza Ixxii lines 
8 9 and Epistle to Angitsta stanza xi ] 
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jMan marks the earth with rum— lu-, control 
Slops rMth the shore, — upon the water) plain 
The w reeks aic all th) deed, nor doth rt mam 
A shadow of man’s ra\age, sa\e his own, 

When, for a moment, like a dron of ram, 

He sinks into th> depths with hubbhirt: rjroan — 
Without a grave unknelled, uncofTirud, and unknown/ 


(j \\\ 

His steps aie not upon Ih) paths, ih) fields 
Are not a spoil for him, — thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee, the vile strength he wields 
For Earth's destruction thou dost all despise, 

Spuming him from ih) bosom to the skies ' 

And send'st him, shivering in thy pla)ful siira) 

And howling, to his Gods, where hapl) lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 

And dashest him again to Earth — there let him lav '' * 

j. wuaithedy 7 (ticqffttte'i, ard vuliwvr — [^1/9 M] 

11 And dashest him io eai th aj^am tl ere U* I ttr lay ! — [D] 

1 [Compare Pj cvu 26, “TJjcj mount \tp to the heaven, 
they go down again to the depths ”] 

2 [“Lay” IS followed by a plainly marked period in both 
the MSS (ilf and Z? ) of the Fourth Canto of Uitlde Hat old 
For instances of the same error, compare “ The Adieu, 
stanza 10, line 4, and [“ Pignus Amoris ”j, stanza 3, line 3 
[Poetical Woiks, 1898, 1 232, note, and p 241) It is to be 
remarked that Hobhouse, who pencilled a few corrections on 
the margin of his owm MS copy, makes no comment on this 
famous solecism The fact is that Bjron wrote as he spoke, 
with the “ careless and negligent case of a man of quality,” 
and either did not know that “ lay ” was not an intransitn e 
verb or regarded himself as “ super grammaticam.”] 
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CLXXXI 

The armaments which thunderstnke the walls 
Of rock built cities bidding nations quake 
And Monarchs tremble m their Capitals, 

T he oak Leviathans * whose huge nbs make ^ 

Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of Lord of thee, and Arbiter of War — 

These are thy to>s and as the snowy flake, 

’They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada s pnde or spoils of J rafalgar 

I Then ealett etlaeleU which made and make M eratcd ] 

I [Compare Campbells Bailie of the Baltic (stanza u 
lines I, a)— 

‘ Like leviathans afloat, 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine ] 

3 The Gale of wind which succeeded the battle of Tra 
falgar destroyed the greater part (if not all) of the prizes — 
nineteen sail of the line — taken on that memorable day 
I should be ashamed to specify particulars which should be 
known to all — did we not know that in France the people 
were kept in ignorance of the event of this most glorious 
victory in modem times and that in England it is the 
present fashion to talk of Waterloo as though it were entirely 
an English triumph— and a thing to be named with Blen 
heim and Agmeourt — Trafalgar ind Aboukir Posterity will 
decide but if it be remembered as a skilful or as a wonder 
ful action it Will be like the battle of Zama where we think 
of Hannibal more than of Scipio For assuredly wp dwell 
on this action not because it was gamed by Blucher or 
Wellington but because it was lost by Buonaparte — a man 
■who with all his vices and his faults never yet found an 
adversary with a tithe of his talents (as far as the expression 
can apply to a conqueror) or his good intentions, his 
clemency or his fortitude 

Look at his successors throughout Europe whose imitation 
of the worst parts of his pohiy is only limited b> their com 
parative impotence and their positive imbecility —{MS M] 
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Dark heaving — boundless, endl«s and sublime — 

The image of Eternity — the throne *• 

Of the Invisible, even from out tiiy shme’ 

Ihe monsters of the deep are made — each Zone 
Obe)s thee — thougoest forth, dread, fathomless, alone 


CLXXXIV 

And I have loved tliee, Ocean I and ray joy 
Of youthful sports Mas on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles onward from a boy ^ 

I wantoned with thy breakers — they to me 
Were a delight , and if tlie freshenmg sea 
Made them a terror — twas a pleasing fear, 

For I was as it were a Child of thee, 
iVnd trusted to thy billows far and near, 

And laid my hand upon thy mane — as I do here * 

1 The image of Eternity and Space 

For a/ho hath fixed thy bmits - '■ — 1 ^/ 3 “ M erase {\ 

I [Compare Tenn>sons /« Iv stanza 6— 

* Dragons of the pnme, 

That tare each other m tbeir slime, 

Were mellow music inatchd wth him ] 

[ While at Aberdeen he used often to steal from home 
unperceived sometimes he would hud his way to the sea 
side {Ltfe-^t)) For an accoimt of his feats m swimming, 
see Letters, i8g8 i 263 note 1 and letter to Murray 
February -I i8-x See, too for a more perilous but less 
celebrated passage (from Old Lisbon to Belem Castle), 
Travels tn Albania, \\ 195] 

3 [ It was a thought worthy of the great spirit of Byron 
after exhibiting to us his Pilgrim amidst all the most striking 
scenes of earthly grandeur and earthly decay to conduct 
him and us at last to the borders of ‘the Great Deep 
The image of the wanderer may well be associated for a 
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A thought Tvhich once vtus his — ^if on ye swell 
A single recollection — not in vain 
He wore his sandal shoon, and scallop'sheil 
Farewell I with him alone may rest the pain, 

If such there were — wth the Moral of his Strain ’ 


1 At end— 


Laus Deo ! 

Byron 

Jul> 19th 1817 
La Mira, near Venice 

Laus Dcoj 
Byron 

La Mira near Venice, 
Sept 3, 1817 




NOTES 


TO 

CHILDE HAROLD^S 
PILGRIMAGE 

CANTO IV 


I stood m Venice, on the DridKC of Sighs 
A Palace and a pnson on each hand 

Stanza i lines t ind s 

The communication bctviccn the ducal palace and the 
prisons of Venice is by a gloomy bndgt, or covered gallcr> 
high above the water and domed by a stone wall into i 
passage and a cell The state dungeons called i or 
wcUs, were sunV. m the tlvvcV walls of the palace and the 
pnsoncr when taken out to die was conducted across the 
gallery to the other side, and being then led back into 
the bridge was there 

stra the cnminil was 

tak - ~ he passage is still 

open, and is still knowm by the namcof the Dndge of Sighs 
Thc_;>o 
of the br 

arrival of e 

up the deeper of these dungeons You may still however 
descend by a trap-door and craw) down through holes half 
choked by rubbish, to the depth of two stones below the first 
range If you arc m want of consolation for the extinction of 
patncian power perhaps >ou inaj find it there scarcely a 
ray of light glimmers into the narrow gallery which leads to 
the cells and the places of confinement themselves arc totally 
dark. A small hole m the wall admitted the damp air of the 
VOL II . H 
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passages, and served for the introduction of the prisoner’s 
food A wooden pallet, raised a foot from the ground, \\ as 
the only furniture Ihe conductors tell >011 that a light was 
not allowed The cells arc about five paces in length, two 
and a half in width, and seven feet in height They are 
directly beneath one another, and respiration is somewhat 
difficult in the lower holes Only one prisoner was found 
when the republicans descended into these hideous recesses, 
and he is said to have been confined si ^teen years But the 
inmates of the dungeons beneath had left tr ices of their 
repentance, or of their despair, which are still visible, and 
may, perhaps, owe something to recent ingenuity Some of 
the detained appear to have oflended against, and others to 
have belonged to, the sacred body, not only from their signa- 
tures, but from the churches and belfries which they have 
scratched upon the walls The reader may not object to see 
a specimen of the records prompted by so terrific a solitude 
As nearly as they could be copied by more than one pencil, 
|;hree of them are as follow's — 

1 NON ri IIDVR AD ALCUNO PENSV C 1 \CI 
SE FUGIR VUOl DC SPIONI INSIDIL C LVCCI 
IL PENTIRTI PENflRlI NULLA GIOVA 

BEN DI VALOR lUO LV VLR^V PROW 

1607 ADI 2 GENVRO FUI RE- 
lENTO P’ LA BLSlIEVniV P’ AVER D VfO 
DA M\.NZVR A UN MORIO 

lACOMO . GRIT, i I SCRISSE 

2 UN PARLAR POCHO Ct 
NEGARE PRONIO et 

UN PENSAR AL FINE PUO DARE L\ VITA 
A NOI ALTRI MFSCHINI 

1605 

EGO lOHN BAPriSIA -U) 
ECCLESIAM CORl'ELLVRIUS 

3 DE CHI MI FIDO GUARDAMI DIO 

DE CHI NON MI FIDO MI GUARDARO 10 
A TA H A NA 
V LA S C K R 

The copyist has followed, not corrected, the solecisms , 
some of which are, however, not quite so decided since the 
letters were evidently scratched in the dark It only need be 
observed, that bestevuma and inaiigiar may be read m the 
first inscription, which was probably written by' a prisoner 
confined for some act of impiety committed at a funeral , 
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that Ccrtellartus is the name of a pansh on tern firma near 
the sea and that the last imtiais evident!) arc put for Vi a 
la sat ta Chesa Kattdica homana 


In Venice Tassos echoes arc no more 

Stanza iii (me t 

[“ I cannot forbear mcniioninp a custom m Venice winch 
they tell me is particular to the common people of this 
couDir), of sin^jing stanzas out of Tasso They arc set to a 
prcti) solemn tune and when one hci,ins m an> part of the 
poet, It IS odds but he will be answered b) somebody else 
that overhears him so that sometimes you have ten or a 
dozen m the neighbourhood of one another tabin;^ verse after 
verse and running on wath the poem as far as their memories 
will carry them- — \DDIS0N VD 1700] 

The well known song of the gondoliers of alternate stanzas 
from Tassos has died with the independence of 

Venice Editions of the poem with the original in one 
column, and the Venetian variations on the other as sung by 
the boatmen were once common and are still to be founu 
The following extract will serve to show tliedilTcrcnce between 
the Tuscan epic and the Canta alia Hare xrtoh — 

ORICINAU 

Canto 1 armc pictosc c 1 capitano 
Che 1 gran bcpolcro libcro di Cristo 
Molio cgli opr6 col senno c con la mano 
Molto softri ncl glonoso acquislo 


VEVETI VN 

L armc pietosc dc cantar gho vogia 
£ dc GolTredo la immortal braura 
Qie al fin 1 ha libera co strassia e dogia 
Del nostro buon Ccsb la Sepoltura 
Dc mezo mondo umto e de quel Bogia 
Missicr Piuton non 1 ba bu mai paura 
Dio I ha agiutd e 1 compagm sparpagni 
Tutti 1 gb 1 ba mcssi msicme 1 di del Dai 
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Some of the elder gondoliers will, lio\vc\er, take up and con- 
tinue a stanza of their once familiar bard 

On the 7th of last Januar}', the author of Chtldc Harold^ 
and another Englishman, the writer of this notice, rowed to 
the Lido w'lth two singerb, one of whom was a carpenter, and 
the other a gondolier The former placed himself at the 
prow, the latter at the stern of the boat A little after leaving 
the quay of the Piazzetta, they began to sing, and eontimied 
their exercise until we arrived at the island 'Ihe> gave us, 
amongst other essays, the death of Clorinda, and the palace 
of Armida , and did not sing the Venetian but the 1 uscan 
verses The carpenter, however, who was the cleverer of the 
two, and was frequently obliged to prompt his companion, 
told us that he could tiaiislate the original lie added, that 
he could sing almost three hundred stanzas, but h id not 
spirits {inoibiii was the word he used) to learn any more, or 
to sing what he already knew a man must have idle time on 
his hands to acquire, or to repeat, and, said the poor fellow, 
“ look at my clothes and at me , I am starving ’ This speech 
was more affecting than his performance, which habit alone 
can make attractive The recitative was shrill, screaming, 
and monotonous , and the gondolier behind assisted his voice 
by holding his hand to one side of his mouth The carpenter 
used a quiet action, which he evidentl) endeavoured to 
restrain , but was too much interested m his subject alto- 
gether to repress From these men we learnt that singing 
is not confined to the gondoliers, and that, although the 
chant is seldom, if ever, voluntary, there are still several 
amongst the lower classes who are acquainted with a few 
stanzas 

It does not appear that it is usual for the performers to row 
and sing at the same time Although the verses of the 
Jerusaleju are no longer casually heard, there is y et much 
music upon the Venetian canals, and upon holy days, those 
strangers who are not near or informed enough to distinguish 
the words, may fancy that many of the gondolas still resound 
with the strains of Tasso The writer of some remarks which 
appeared in the Curtostiici of Lite} attire must excuse his 
being twice quoted , for, with the exception of some phrases 
a little too ambitious and extravagant, he has furnished a 
very exact, as well as agreeable description — 

“ In Venice the gondoliers know by heart long passages 
from Ariosto and Tasso, and often chant them with a peculiar 
melody But this talent seems at present on the decline — 
at least, after taking some pains, I could find no more than 
^vo persons who delivered to me in this way a passage from 
Tasso I must add, that the late Mr. Berry once chanted to 
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me 1 passage m fasao m iJjc manner, as he assured me of 
the gondoliers 

There arc l«o concerned, uho nllcmaicl) siUt, the 

strophes We know the mclod) cvcmuilly b> Rojssc-iu to 
whose songs it is printed it has propcrlj no mcIcxJious 
movement, and is a sort of medium between the emto fenno 
ind the canto figunto it ipproachcs to the fonwer by 
rceitatuical dcclamiuon and to the latter b> passives and 
course, b> which one 5 >lhblc is detained and embellished 

* I entered a gondola b> moonlight one singer nlacctl 
himself forwards and the other aft md thus proceeded to 
bu Gcori,io One began the song when he had cndcil his 
Strophe, the other took up the Ii) and <0 contmucrl the son^ 
altcmatclj Throughout the whole of ii the same notes 
inaanably returned hut according to the subject matter of 
the strophe, thej laid a greater or a smaller stress sometimes 
on one, and somctmics on another no c and indeed changed 
the enunciation of the whole strophe as the object of the 
poem altered 

* On the whole howcicr the sounds wen. hoarse and 
screaming the) seemed in the manner of all rude unctv ihscd 
men, to make the excellency of their singing in the force of 
their aoicc One seemed desirous of conquering the other 
by the strength of his lungs and so fir from receiving 
delight from this scene phut up as I was in the box of the. 
gondola) I found m)sc]r m a very unpleasant situation 

‘My companion to whom I coi«municati.d this circum 
stance being very desirous to kti.p up the credit of Ins 
countrymen, assured me that the singing was very delightful 
when heard at a distance \ccordin„h wt got out upon the 
shore leaving one of the singers in the gondola while the 
other went to the distance ot some hundred paces They 
now began 10 sing against one another and I kept walking 
up and down between them boUi so as alu ijs to leave him 
who was to begin his part I frequently stood still and 
hearkened to the one ana to the other 

Here the scene was properly introduced The strong 
declamatory and as it were, shnekmg sound met the cur 
from far and called forth the attention the quickly succeed 
mg transitions, which necessarily rcquircil to be sung m a 
lower tone seemed like plaintive strains succeeding the 
vociferations of emotion or of pam The other who listened 
attentively immediately began where the former left off 
answenng him m milder or more vehement notes according 
as the purport of the strophe rcqui^ The sleepy canals, 
the lofty buildings the splendour of the moon the deep 
shadows of the tew gondolas that moved like spirits hither 
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and thither, increased the striking peculiarity of the scene , 
and, amidst all these circumstances, it was easy to confess 
the character of this wonderful harmony 

“ It suits perfectly well with an idle, solitary mariner, lying 
at length m his vessel at rest on one of these canals, waiting 
for his company, or for a fare, the tiresomeness of which 
situation IS somewhat alleviated by the songs and poetical 
stories he has in memory He often raises his voice as loud 
as he can, which extends itself to a vast distance over the 
tranquil mirror , and as all is still around, he is, as it were, 
in a solitude in the midst of a large and populous town 
Here is no rattling of carriages, no noise of foot passengers , 
a silent gondola glides now and then by him, of which the 
splashmgs of the oars are scarcely to be heard 

“ At a distance he hears another, perhaps utterly unknown 
to him Melody and verse immediately attach the two 
strangers , he becomes the responsive echo to the former, 
and exerts himself to be heard as he had heard the other 
By a tacit convention they alternate verse for verse , though 
the song should last the whole night through, they entertain 
themselves without fatigue the hearers who are passing 
between the two take part m the amusement 

“ This vocal performance sounds best at a great distance, 
and is then inexpressibly charming, as it only fulfills its design 
in the sentiment of remoteness It is plaintive, but not dismal 
in Its sound, and at times it is scarcely possible to refrain 
from tears My companion, who otherwise was not a very 
delicately organised person, said quite unexpectedly E 
smgolare come quel canto intenerisce, e molto piu quando lo 
cantano meglio 

“ I was told that the women of Libo, the long row of islands 
that divides the Adriatic from the Lagoons,^ particularly the 
women of the extreme districts of Malamocca and Palestrina, 
sing in like manner the works of Tasso to these and similar 
tunes 

“ They have the custom, when their husbands are fishing 
out at sea, to sit along the shore in the evenings and vociferate 
these songs, and continue to do so with great violence, till 
each of them can distinguish the responses of her own husband 
at a distance ” - 


1 The writer meant Lzdo, which is not a long row of 
islands, but a long island httjts, the shore 

2 Czinosiiies of Literature, w 156, edit 1807, edit 1881, 

I 39° j 3-iid Appendix xxix to Black’s Life of Tasso, i8io, 

II 455 
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The Jove of music and of poetry distinguishes all classes 
of Venetians even amongst the tuneful sons of Italy The 
city Itself can occasionaliy furnish respectable audiences for 
tuo and even three opera houses at a tune and there are 
few events m private life that do not call forth a punted and 
circulated sonnet Does a physician or a lawyer take his 
degree, or a clergjman preach bis maiden sermon has a 
surgeon performed an operation >AOuld a harlequin announce 
his departure or his benefit are you to be congratulated on 
a marriage or a birth or a lawsuit the Muses are invoked 
to fumi';h the same number of syllables and the individual 
triumphs blaze abroad in virgin white or parly coloured 
placards on halt the corners of the capital The last curtsy 
of a favourite prima donna brings down a shower of these 
poetical tributes from those upper regions, from which in our 
theitres nothing but cupids and snoHstomis are accustomed 
to descend There is a poetry m the very life of a Venetian, 
which m us common course is varied with those surprises 
and changes so recommendable m fiction but so difterent 
from the sober monotony of northern existence amusements 
are raised into duties duties are softened into amusements 
and every object being considered as equally making a part 
of the business of life, is announced and performed vviih the 
same earnest indifference and gay assiduity The Venetian 
gazette constantly closes its columns with the following triple 
advertisement -* 

Charade 

^ Exposition of the most Holy Sacrament in the church of 

Theatres 
Sr Mosesj opera 

St Benedict a comedy of characters 
St Luke repose 

When It IS recollected what the Catholics believe their 
consecrated wafer to be, we may perhaps think it worthy of a 
more respectable niche than between poetrv and the nlav 
house ^ ^ 


3 


St Mark yet sees his Lioa where he stood 
Stand 


Stanza xi line 5 

1, 7 ^? lost nothing by his journey to the Invahdes, 

but the gospel which supported the paw that is now on a 
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level with the other foot The horses also are returned 
[ad 1815] to the ill-chosen spot whence they set out, and 
are, as before, half hidden under the porch window of St 
Mark’s Church Their history, aftei a desperate struggle, 
has been satisfactorily explored The decisions and doubts 
of Erizzo and Zanetti, and lastly, of the Count Leopold 
Cicognaia, would have given them a Roman extraction, and 
a pedigree not more ancient than the reign of Nero But 
M de Schlegel stepped m to teach the Venetians the value 
of their own treasures , and a Greek vindicated, at last and 
for ever, the pretension of his countrymen to this noble pro- 
duction ^ M Mustoxidi has not been left without a reply , 
but, as yet, he has recened no answer It should seem that 
the horses are irrevocably Chian, and were transferred to 
Constantinople by Theodosius Lapidarj' writing is a favourite 
play of the Italians, and has conferred reputation on more 
than one of their literary characters One of the best 
specimens of Bodoni’s typography is a respectable volume of 
inscriptions, all written by his friend Pacciaudi Several 
were prepared for the recovered horses It is to be hoped 
the best was not selected, Avhen the following words were 
ranged in gold letters above the cathedral porch — 

QUATUOR EQUORUM ’ SIGNA A VENETIS BYZANflO 
CAPTA AD TEMP D MAR A R S * MCCIV POSITA ' 
QUJE HOSTILIS CGPIDITAS A MVCCIIIC ABSTVLERA 1 
FRANC I • IMP PACIS ORBI DAT/E TROPHA.UM A 
MDCCCXV VICTOR REDUXIT 

Nothing shall be said of the Latin, but it may be permitted 
to observe, that the injustice of the Venetians in transporting 
the horses from Constantinople [a d 1204] was at least equal 
to that of the French in carrying them to Pans [a D 1797], 
and that it would have been more prudent to have avoided 
all allusions to either robbery An apostolic prince should, 
perhaps, have objected to affixing over the principal entrance 
of a metropolitan church an inscription having a reference to 
any other triumphs than those of religion Nothing less than 
the pacification of the world can excuse such a solecism. 

I Su z Qicattro Cavallz della Basilica dt S Marco in 
Venezia Lettera di Andrea Mustoxidi Corcirese Padova, 

T O .r /C ' 
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4 

The Smbian sued, anti noit ibe \ustrjan rcif,tts-~ 

\n Emperor uamplcs uherc an Emperor knelt 
Stania xn lines i ann 

After man> \ain eiTorts on the nirt of the Itilians entire!) 
to throw off the joke of Frederic uarbarossa and as frmilcxs 
attempts of the Emperor to imkc himself absolute master 
t^oughout the whole of his O^aJpinc dominions the bloody 
sinigclcs of four and twenty years were happily brought to i 
close in the city of Venice fhe articles of a ire ity hail been 
prcsaously agreed upon between lojic Alexander HI and 
EJarbaiossa and the former haatng received a safe-conduct 
had already arrived at Venice from herran in comjnnv 
wath the ambassadors of the King of Sicily and the consuls 
of the Lombard League Thort still remained bonder 
many points to adjust, and for several days the peace w is 
believed to be impracticable. \t this junctua it was sud 
dcnly reported that the Emperor had arrived at Chior.i, i 
town fifteen miles from the capital The Venetians rose 
tumultuously, and insisted upon immediately conducting, him 
to the cin The Lombards took the alann and departed 
louards Treviso The Pope himself was apprehensiie of 
some disaster if Frcdcnc should suddenly adv ance upon him 
but was reassured by the prudence and address of bebasu m 
Ziani the Doge Several embassies passed between Chioti 
and the capital, until vt last the Lmperorj relaxing some 
what of his pretensions laid aside his leonine ferocity, and 
put on the mildness of the Iamb ' 

On Saturdav, the sard of /uly, in the year 1177 six 
Venetian galleys Iranskircd Frcdcnc, in great pomp from 
Chioza to the island of Lido, a mile from Venice L irly the 
next morning the Pope, accompanied by the bicilian ambas 
sadors, and by the envoys of Lombardy whom he had 
recalled from the mam land together with a great concourse 
of people, repaired from the patnarchal palace to St Marks 
Church and solemnly absolved the Emperor and Ins parti 
sans from the excommunication pronounced against him 
The Chancellor of the Empire on the part of his master, 
renounced the anti popes and their schismatic adherents 


1 Qmbus auditis, impcrator, operante co, qui corda Pnn 
cipum sicut vult, 8 c quando vult, numilitcr inclmat, Iconma 
fentate deposita, ovinam mansuctudmem mduit ”~^Romualdt 
SaUrnitain Chromcon, apndScnpt Rcr Ital , 17 5, vu 230 
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Immediately the Doge, with a great suite both of the clerg>' 
and laity, got on board the galleys, and waiting on Frederic, 
rowed him in mighty state from the Lido to the capital 
The Emperoi descended from the galley at the quay of the 
Piazzetta The Doge, the patriarch, his bishops and clergy, 
and the people of Venice with their crosses and their 
standards, marched in solemn procession before him to the 
church of St Mark Alexander ^\as seated before the vesti- 
bule of the basilica, attended b> his bishops and cardinals, 
by the patriaich of Aquileja, by the aichbishops and bishops 
of Lombaid), all of them in state, and clothed in their church 
robes Frederic approached — ‘ moved by the Holy Spirit, 
venerating the Almighty in the jjerson of Alexander, laying 
aside his impeiial dignitj, and throwing off his mantle, he 
prostrated himself at full length at the feet of the Pope 
Alexander, with tears in his eyes, raised him benignantl) 
ftom the ground, kissed him, blessed him , and immediately 
the Geimans of the tram sang with a loud voice, ‘ We praise 
thee, O Lord ’ The Emperor then taking the Pope by the 
right hand, led him to the church, and having received his 
benediction, returned to the ducal palace ” ^ The ceremony 
of humiliation was repeated the next day The Pope himself, 
at the request of Frederic, said mass at St Mark’s The 
Emperor again laid aside his imperial mantle, and taking a 
wand in his hand, officiated as vefger, driving the laity from 
the choir, and preceding the pontiff to the altar Alexander, 
after reciting the gospel, preached to the people The 
Emperor put himself close to the pulpit in the attitude of 
listening , and the pontiff, touched by this mark of his atten- 
tion (for he knew that Frederic did not understand a word he 
said), commanded the patriarch of Aquileja to translate the 
Latin discourse into the German tongue The creed was 
then chanted Frederic made his oblation, and kissed the 
Pope’s feet, and, mass being over, led him by the hand to his 
white horse He held the stirrup, and would have led the 
horse’s rein to the water side, had not the Pope accepted of 
the inclination for the performance, and affectionately dis- 
missed him with his benediction Such is the substance 
of the account left by the archbishop of Salerno, who was 
present at the ceremony, and whose story is confirmed by 
every subsequent narration It would be not worth so 
minute a record, were it not the triumph of liberty as well as 
of superstition The states of Lombardy owed to it the con- 
firmation of their privileges , and Alexander had reason to 


I Rer Ital , vii 231 
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lhaiik the Almighty, who had enabled an infirm unarmed old 
man to subdue a terrible and potent sovereign * 


5 

Oh for one hour of blind old Dandolo ' 

Th octogenarian chief, Byzantium s conquering foe 

Stanza xii lines 8 and 9 

The reader will recollect the exclamation of the High 
lander ‘ Oh for ont hour of Dundee! Henry Dandolo 
when elected Doge in ti 9'» was eighty five years of age 
When he commanded the Venetians at the taking of Con 
stantmople he was consequently ninety seven y ears old At 
this age he annexed the fourth and a half of the whole empire 
of Romania, for so the Roman empire was then called to 
the title and to the territories of the Venetian Doge The 
three eighths of this empire were preserved m the diplomas 
until the Dukedom of Giovanni Dolfino who made use of the 
above designation m the year 1357 ^ 

Dandolo led the attack on Constantinople m person Two 
ships the Paradise and the Pilgrim were tied together, and 
a drawbridge or ladder let down from their higher yards to 

1 See the above cited Romuald of Salerno In a second 
sermon which Alexander preached on the first day of August 
before the Emperor he compared Frederic to the prodigal 
son and himself to the forgiving father 

2 Mr Gibbon has omitted the important and has written 

Romam instead of Romanise — Decline and Fall chap Ixi 
note n 777 noiei) But the title acquired by Dandolo 

runs thus in the chronicle of his namesake, the Doge Andrew 
Dandolo Ducah titulo addidit Quart® partis dimidj® 
totms Imperil Romam® Dominutor And Dand Chontcon 
cap in pars xxxvn ap Script Rer Ital 1728 xn 331 And 
the Romani® is observed in the subsequent acts of the Doges 
Indeed the continental possessions of the Greek Empire in 
Europe were then generally known by the name of Romania, 
and that appellation is still seen m the maps of Turkey as 
applied to Thrace 

3 See the continuation of Dandolo s p 498 

Mr Gibbon appears not to include Dolfino following Sanudo 
who says II qual titolo si uso fin al Doge Giovanni 
Dolfino See Vite dd Ducht dt Vene ta \yticB Ducum 
Venetorum ItalicB scuptSf Auctore hlartino Sanutoj, ap 
Script Rer Ital xxii 530 641 
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lie walls The Doge was one of the fir it to ru-ih .nto the 
it\ Then ivas completed, said the Vcneii uis, the prophec<. 
if 'the Erythreean sibyl —“A gathering together of the 
lowerful shall be made amKUt the u.ates of the* \dri itic> 
inder a blind leader , they shall beaet the go it— thi,t th til 
irofane Byzantium — they shall blacken her building'* — her 
.pods shall be dispersed , a Lew go.il -ih lU ble it until the'* 
lave measured out and run oier nfi\-four feet nine intne> 
ind a half” ^ Dandolo died on the lir^t day of June, U05 
laving reigned thirteen years si\ months and ti\e tkiN >, ind 
iVas buried m the church of St Sophi i, at Con:,tanunopL 
Strangely enough it must sound, th u the n vine of the rebel 
ipothecary who received the Doge’s suord, and annihdated 
;he ancient government, m 1796-7, was Dandolo 


6 

But IS not Dona’s menace come to pasi> ^ 

Are they not brtdUd f 

Stanza Mii lines 3 and 

After the loss of the battle of Bola, and the taking of 
Chioza on the i6th of August, 1379, by the united irm iment 
of the Genoese and Franeesco da Carrara, Signor of B ulu.i, 
the Venetians were reduced to the utmost desp nr \n 
embassy was sent to the concpierors with a blank sheet of 
paper, pi ay mg them to prescribe what terms thev pleased, 
and leave to Venice only her independence 1 he Bnnce of 
Padua was inclined to listen to these proposals , but the 
Genoese, who, after the victory at Pola, had shouted, “ To 
Venice ' to Venice ' and long live St George ' ” determined 
to annihilate their rival , and Peter Dona, their commander- 
m-chief, returned this answer to the suppliants On God’s 
faith, gentlemen of Venice, ye shall have no peace from die 
Signor of Padua, noi from our commune of Genoa, until wo 
have first put a rem upon those unbridled horses of y ours, that 
are upon the poich of your evangelist St Mark When we 
have bridled them we shall keep you qmet And this is the 
pleasure of us and of our commune As for these, my brothers 
of Genoa, that you have brought with you to give up to us, I 

I “Fiet potentium in aquis Adriaticis congregatio, emeo 
preeduce, Hircum ambigent, Byzantium prophanabunt,c£dificia 
denigrabunt, spolia dispergentur , Hircus novus balabit, 
usque dum liv pedes, & ix polhces, & semis, praemensurati 
discurrant "~Ch/ omcon, ibid , xii 329 
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Will not ha\e them take them back for in a few days 
hence, I shall come and let them out of prison myself both 
these and all the others [p 727 E vtde infra] In fact the 
Genoese did advance as far as Malamocco ivithm five miles 
of the capital but their own dan|;er and the pride of their 
enemies gave courage to the Venetians who made prodigious 
efforts, and many individual shcnfices all of them carefull> 
recorded by their historians Vettor Pisani was put at the 
head of thirty four galleys The Genoese broke up from 
Malamocco, and retired to Chioza m October but they 
again threatened Venice, which was reduced to extremities 
At this time the ist of January 1380 arrived Carlo Zeno 
who had been cruising on the Genoese coast wth fourteen 
galleys The Venetians were now strong enough to besiege 
the Genoese Dona was killed on the -and of January by a 
stone bullet one hundred and nmet> five pounds weight dis 
charged from a bombard called the Trevisan Chiozawas 
then closely invested five thousand auxilianes among whom 
were some English condottieri commanded by one Captain 
Ceccho loined the Venetians The Genoese m their turn 
pra>ed for conditions, but none were granted until, at last 
they surrendered at discretion and, on the 24tb of June 
1380, the Doge Contarmi made his triumphal entry into 
Chioza, Four thousand prisoners nineteen galle>s many 
smaller vessels and barks with all the ammunition and arms 
and outfit of the expedition fell mto the bands of the con 
querors, who had it not been for the inexorable answer of 
Dona, would have gladly reduced their dominion to the city 
of Venice An account of these transactions is found m a 
work called The IVar ofChto^a} written b> Daniel Chmazzo 
who was m Venice at the time 


7 

Thm streets and foreign aspects, such as must 
Too oft remind her who and what enthrals 

Stanza xv lines 7 and 8 

The population of Venice at the end of the seventeenth 
century, amounted to nearly two hundred thousand souls At 
thelast census taken two year5ago[i8i6] it was no more than 
about one hundred and three thousand and it diminishes 
daily The commerce and the official employments, which 
were to be the unexhausted source of Venetian grandeur 

1 Cionaca della Guerra dx Chto^a scritta da Daniello 
Chmazzo Script Rer Itaf xt 699-804. 
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have both expired ^ Most of the patrician mansions are 
deserted, and would gradually disappear, had not the Govern- 
ment, alarmed by the demolition of seventy-twa during the 
last two years, expressly forbidden this sad resource of poverty 
Many remnants of the Venetian nobility are now scattered, 
and confounded with the wealthier Jews upon the banks of 
the Brenta, whose Palladian palaces have sunk, or are sink- 
ing, in the general decay Of the “ gentiluomo Veneto,” the 
name is still known, and that is all He is but the shadow 
of his former self, but he is polite and kind It surely may 
be pardoned to him if he is querulous Whatever may have 
been the vices of the republic, and although the natural term 
of Its existence may be thought by foreigners to have arrived 
m the due course of mortality, only one sentiment can be 
expected from the Venetians themselves At no time were 
the subjects of the republic so unanimous in their resolution 
to rally round the standard of St Mark, as when it was for 
the last time unfurled , and the cowardice and the treachery 
of the few patricians who recommended the fatal neul rality, 
were confined to the persons of the traitors themselves^^ The 
present race cannot be thought to regret the loss of their 
anstocratical forms, and too despotic government , they think 
only on their vanished independence They pine away at 
the remembrance, and on this subject suspend for a nJoment 
their gay good humour Venice may 3 e said^k^ the/ words 
of the Scripture, “to die daily,” ■^lerai/and so 

apparent is the decline, as to becomej; ainwl to a stranger, 
not reconciled to the sight of a whol^ratiofn expinng, as it 
were, before his eyes So artificial a V-eaj' ion, having lost 
that principle which called it into lii« arid supported its 
existence, must fall to pieces at once, and, ’sink more rapidly 
than It rose The abhorrence of slavery, which drove the 
Venetians to the sea, has, since their disaster, forced them 
to the land, where they may be at least overlooked amongst 
the crowd of dependents, and not present the humiliating 
spectacle of a whole nation loaded with recent chains Their 
liveliness, their affability, and that happy indifference which 
constitution alone can give (for philosophy aspires to it in 
vain), have not sunk under circumstances , but many pecu- 
liarities of costume and manner have by degrees been lost , 

I “ NonnuUorum e nobilitate immensae sunt opes, adeo ut 
vix aestimari ppssmt , id quod tribus e rebus oritur, parsi- 
monia, commercio, atque us emolumentis, quae e Repub 
^rcipiunt, qu$ hanc ob caussam diuturna fore creditur ” — See 
Prmctfaitbus liahcB Tractatns Vat it, 1628, pp 18, 19 
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and the nobles with a pride common to all Italians who have 
been masters have not been persuaded to parade their insig 
nificance That splendour which was a proof and a portion 
of their power, they would not degrade into the trappings of 
their subjection They retired from the space which they 
had occupied m the ej es of their fellow citizens their con 
tmuance m which would have been a symptom of acquiescence 
and an insult to those who sufiered by the common misfortune 
Those who remained m the degraded capital might be said 
rather to haunt the scenes of their departed power than to 
live m them The reflection, who and what enthrals will 
hardly bear a comment from one who is, nationally the 
friend and the ally of the conqueror It may however be 
allowed to sav thus much that to those who wish to recover 
their independence any masters must be an object of detesta 
tion and it ma> be safely foretold that this unprofitable 
aversion will not have been corrected before Venice shall 
have sunk into the slime of her choked canals 


Watering the tree which beare his Ladys nime 
With his melodious tears he gave himself to Fame 

btanza xxx lines 8 and 9 

Thanks to the critical acumen of a Scotchman, we now 
know as little of Laura as ever* The discoveries of the 
Abb^ de Sade bis triumphs bis sneers can no longer instruct 
or amuse We must not however think that these memoirs ® 
are as much a romance as Behsanus or the Incas although 
we are told so bv Dr Beattie, a great name but a little 
authority® His ‘labour’ has not been m vain notwith 
standing his ‘love has, like most other passions made 
him ridiculous* The hypothesis which overpowered the 

1 Sec j4n Histoncal and Critical Essa} on the Life and 
Character of Petrarch and A Dissertation on an Historical 
Hypothesis of the Abbe de Sade i8io [An Italian version 
entitled Jiff ess am entartca a dfadanna Laura was published 
in 1811 ] 

2 M (.moires pour la. Vie de Franqou Petrarque Amster 
dam 1764 3\ols 4to 

3 Letter to the Duchess of Gordon August 17 1782 Life 
of Beattie by Sir W Forbes u 102-106 

4 Mr Gibbon called his Memoirs a labour of love (see 
Decline and Fall chap Ixx. note2\ and followed him with 
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struggling Italians, and earned along less interested critics 
m Its current, is run out We have another proof that we 
can never be sure that the paradox, the most singular, and 
therefore having the most agreeable and authentic air, will 
not give place to the re-established ancient prejudice 

It seems, then, first, that Laura was born, lived, died, and 
was buried, not m Avignon, but in the countr) 1 he fountains 
of the Sorga, the thickets of Cabrieres, maj resume their 
pretensions, and the exploded de la Bastie again be heard 
with complacency The hypothesis of the Abbt! had no 
stionger props than the parchment sonnet and medal found 
on the skeleton of the wife of Hugo de Sade, and the manu- 
script note to the Vngtl of Petrarcli, now in the Ambrosian 
library If these proofs were both incontestable, the poetr> 
was written, the medal composed, cast, and deposited within 
the space of twelve hours and these deliberate duties w ere 
performed round the carcass of one who died of the plague, 
and was hurried to the grave on the daj^ of her death These 
documents, therefore, are too decisive they prove not the 
fact, but the forgery Either the sonnet or the Virgilian note 
must be a falsification The Abbd cites both as incontestably , 
true , the consequent deduction is inev itable — they are both 
evidently false ^ 

Secondly, Lain a w'as never married, and w'as a haughty 
virgin rather than that tender and priHUnt\'i\{Q,\\'ao honoured 
Avignon, by making that town the theatre of an honest 
French passion, and played off for one and twenty years her 
hale machine) y of alternate favours and refusals ■ upon the 
first poet of the age It was, indeed, rather too unfair that a 
female should be made responsible for eleven children upon 
the faith of a misinterpreted abbreviation, and the decision 
of a librarian It is, however, satisfactory to think that the 

confidence and delight The compiler of a veiy voluminous 
work must take much criticism upon trust , Mr Gibbon has 
done so, though not as readily as some other authois 

1 The sonnet had before awakened the suspicions of Mr 
Horace Walpole See his letter to Dr Joseph Warton, 
March 16, 1765 

2 “ Par ce petit manage, cette alternative de favours et de 
rigueurs bien mdnagde, une femme tendre & sage amuse 
pendant vmgt et un ans le plus grand Po^te de son si&cle, 
sans faire la moindre breche h. son honneur ” Mh)ioi) es 
ponr la Vie de Petr arque, Preface aux Frangais, 1 p cxiii 

3 In a dialogue with St Augustin, Petrarch has described 
Laura as having a body exhausted with repeated ptiibs 
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love of Petrarch was not platonic The happiness which he 
prajed to possess but once and for a moment was surely not 
of the mmd,* and something so ver> real as a marriage 
project with one who has been idly called a shadowy n> mph 
may be, perhaps detected in at least six places of his own 
sonnets The love of Petrarch was neither platonic nor 
poetical and if in one passage of his works he calls it 
amore veementeissimo ma unico ed onesto he confesses 
m a letter to a friend that it was guilty and perverse, that it 
absorbed him quite and mastered his heart 
In this case however, he was perhaps alarmed for the 
culpability of his wishes for the Abbd de Sade himself who 
certainly would not have been scrupulously delicate if he 
could hav e proved his descent from Petrarch as w ell as Laura 
IS forced into a stout defence of his virtuous grandmother 
As far as relates to the poet, we have no security for the 
innocence except perhaps m the constancy of his pursuit 
He assures us in his epistle to posterity that when arrived 
at his fortieth > ear he not only had m horror but had lost 
all recollection and image of any "irregulant> But the 
birth of his natural daughter cannot be assigned earlier than 
his thirty ninth year and either the memory or the morality 
of the poet must have failed him when he forgot or was 
guiltv of this slip‘s The weakest argument for the punty of 
this love has been drawn from the permanence of its effects 
which surviv ed the object of his passion The reflection of 
M de la Bastie that virtue alone is capable of making 

The old editors read and printed pertnrbattombus but M 
Capperonier librarian to the French king m V](y' who saw 
the MS in the Pans library, made an attestation that on 
lit et quon doit lire partubus exhaustum * De Sade joined 
the names of Messrs Boudot and Bejot with M Capperonier 
and in the whole discussion on this ptubs showed himself 
a downnght literary rogue (See Rtflesstoni p Ixxiv sq 
Le Rtme del Pettarca Firenze, 1832 11 s/) Thomas 
Aquinas is called m to settle whether Petrarchs mistress 
was a chaste maid or a continent wfe 
f Pigmahon quanto lodar ti dei 

Dell immaginetua semille volte 
N avesti quel ch i* sol una vorrei ' ’ 

Sonetto 50, Quando gtunse a Simon I alto concetto 

Le Rune etc 1 1 18, edit Florence, 18 j2 
A questa confessione cos! sincera diede forse occasione 
caduta ch ei fece — ^Tiraboschi Stona lib m 
della Lettei aUtra Itahina Rome, 1783 v 460 
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impressions which death cannot efface, is one of those which 
eveiybodj applauds, and everybody finds not to be true, the 
moment he examines his own breast or the records of human 
feeling Such apophthegms can do nothing for Petrarch or 
for the cause of morality, except with the very weak and the 
very young He that has made even a little progress beyond 
Ignorance and pupilage cannot be edified with anything but 
truth What is called vindicating the honour of an individual 
or a nation, is the most futile, tedious, and uninstructive of 
all writing , although it will always meet with more applause 
than that sober criticism, which is attributed to the malicious 
desire of reducing a great man to the common standaid of 
humanity It is, after all, not unlikely that our historian was 
right in retaining his favourite hypothetic salvo, which secures 
the author, although it scarcely saves the honour of the still 
unknown mistress of Petrarch.- 


9 

They keep his dust in At qua, where he died 

Stanza xxxi line i 

Petrarch retired to Arqua immediately on his return from 
the unsuccessful attempt to visit Urban V at Rome, in the 
year 1370, and with the exception of his celebrated visit to 
Venice in company with Francesco Novello da Carrara, he 
appears to have passed the four last years of his life between 
that charming solitude and Padua For four months previous 
to his death he was in a state of continual languor, and m 
the morning of July the 19th, in the year 1374, was found 
dead in his library chair with his head resting upon a book 
The chair is still shown amongst the precious relics of Arqua, 
which, from the uninterrupted veneration that has been 
attached to everything relative to this great man from the 
moment of his death to the present hour, have, it may be 

1 “ II nY a que la vertu seule qui soit capable de faire des 
impressions que la mort n’efface pas ” — M de Bunard, 
Baron de la Bastie, in the Memoires de PAcaddmie des 
Inscriptions de Belles Lettres for 1740 {Memoires de Littera- 
inre [1738-1740], I 75 tj xvn 424) (See also Rijlessioni, etc , 
p xcvi , Le Rime, etc , 1832, 11 sf) 

2 “ And if the virtue or prudence of Laura was inexorable, 
he enjoyed, and might boast of enjoying, the nymph of 
poetry” — Decline and Fall, 1818, chap Ixx p 331, vol xii. 
8vo. Perhaps the i/is here meant for although 
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hoped a better chaacc of authcnUcity thoji the SbakspenuJ] 
inanonals of btralford unon A\on 
Arqu\ (for the lo^t s)llablc is accented in pronunci itioii 
ilthough the analogy of the Lnghsh language has been 
observed m the aerse) is twelve miles from 1 adua and about 
three miles on the nght of the high road to Rovigo in the 
bosom of the Eugancan hdU \ftcr a walk, of tuent) minutes 
across a dit well wooded meadow jou come to a little blue 
lakc^ clear hut fathomless and to the foot of a succession of 
icclivitics and hills clothed wnth \ine>ards and orchards 
nch with At and pomegranate trees and every sunny fruit 
shrub brom the banM of the lake the road winds into the 
hills and the church of Arquh is soon seen between a cleft 
where two ndges slope towards each other and nearly enclose 
the village Ihc houses arc scattered at intervals on the 
steep sides of these summits and that of the poet is on the 
edge of a little knoll overlooking two descents, and com 
manding a view not only of the glowing gardens m the dales 
immediately beneath, but of the wide pfams abov c whose low 
woods of mulberry and wallow thickened into a dark mass b> 
festoons of vanes tall single cypresses and the spires of 
towns arc seen in the distance which stretches to the mouths 
of the I o and the shores of the Adriatic The climate of 
these volcanic lulls is warmer and the vintage begins a week 
sooner than m the plains of 1 adua 1 ctrarch is hid for he 
cannot be said to be buried, m a sarcophagus of red marble 
raised on four ]iilastcrs on an elevated bisc and preserved 
from an association nith meaner tombs It stands con 
spicuously alone but will be soon overshadowed by four 
lately planted laurels 1 ctrarch s Fountain, for here ever) 
thing is Petrarchs spnngs and c^pands itself beneath an 
artificial arch a little below the church and abounds plcnti 
fully, m the driest season vvith that soft water which was the 
ancient wealth of the Lugancan hills It would be more 
attractive were it not, m some seasons besvt with hornets 
and wasps No other coincidence could assimilate the tombs 
of Petrarch and Archilochus The revolutions of centuries 
have spared these sequestered vallcjs and the only violence 
which has been ofTcredto the ashes of Pclrarchwas prompted 
not by hate, but veneration An attempt was made to rob 
the sarcophagus of its treasure and one of the arms was 
stolen by a Florentine through a rent which is still visible 
The injury is not forgotten, but has served to identify the 
poet with the country where he was bom but where he would 
not Jive A peasant boy of Arqu\ being asked wJio PetrarcJi 
was, replied ‘ that the people of the parsonage knew all 
about him but that he only knew that he was a Horentmc ’ 
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Mr Forsyth ^ was not quite correct m saying that Petrarch 
never returned to Tuscany after he had once quitted it when 
a boy It appears he did pass through Florence on his way 
from Parma to Rome, and on his return in the year 1350, 
and remained there long enough to form some acquaintance 
with Its most distinguished inhabitants A Florentine gentle- 
man, ashamed of the aversion of the poet for his native 
country, was eager to point out this trivial error in our accom- 
plished traveller, whom he knew and respected for an extra- 
oidinary capacity, extensive erudition, and refined taste, 
joined to that engaging simplicity of manners which has been 
so frequently recognised as the surest, though it is ceitaml} 
not an indispensable, trait of superior genius 

Every footstep of Laura’s lover has been anxiously traced 
and recoided The house in which he lodged is shoivn in 
Venice The inhabitants of Arezzo, in order to decide the 
ancient controversy between their city and the neighbouring 
Ancisa, where Petrarch was earned when seven months old, 
and remained until his seventh year, have designated by a 
long inscription the spot where their great fellow citizen was 
born A tablet has been raised to him at Parma, in the 
chapel of St Agatha, at the cathedral, because he was arch- 
deacon of that society, and was only snatched fiom his 
intended sepulture in their church by a foreign death Another 
tablet, with a bust, has been elected to him at Pavia, on 
account of his having passed the autumn of 1368 in that city, 
with his son-in-law Brossano The political condition which 
has for ages precluded the Italians from the criticism of the 
living, has concentrated their attention to the illustration of 
the dead 


10 

In face of all his foes, the Cruscan quire, 

And Boileau, whose rash envy, etc 

Stanza vvxvni lines 6 and 7 

Perhaps the couplet in which Boileau depreciates Tasso 
may serve as well as any other specimen to justify the opinion 
given of the harmony of French verse — 

“A Malherbe, h Racan, pref^re Thdophile, 

Et le clinquant du Tasse k tout Tor de Virgile ” 

Sat IX V 176 

I Rf narks on Antiquities, etc , in Italy, by Joseph 
Forsyth, p 107, note > ^ j r 
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The biographer Scrassi * out of tenderness to the rcptit i 
tion cjtbcr of the Italian or the French poet is eager to 
observe that the satirist recanted or explained i«iy this 
censure, and subsequently allowed U»e author of the yerusalem 
to be ‘a genius sublime \ast and happil) bom for the 
higher flights of poetry To this we will add that the rccan 
tation IS far from sitisfactor> when we examine the whole 
anecdote as reported by Oln ci.* The sentence pronounced 
against him b> Bouhours * is recorded onl> to the confusion of 
the critic whose palinodta the Italian mahes no effort to dis 
cover and would not perhaps accept As to the opposition 
which the encountered from tlie Cruscanacidemj 

who degraded Tasso from all competition with Anosto below 
Bojardo and Pulci the disgrace of such opposition must also 
m some measure be laid to the charge of Alfonso and the 
court of Ferrara For Leonard Salviati the pnncipal and 
nearly the sole origin of this attack, was there can be no 
doubt,* influenced by a hope to acquire the favour of the 
House of Estc an object which he thought attainable by 
exalting the reputation of a native poet at the expense of a 
rival, then a prisoner of state The hopes and efforts of 
Samati must serve to show the contemporary opinion as to 
the nature of the poets impnsonmcnt and will All up the 
measure of our indignation at the tyrant jailer* In fact, 

r La Vita dt Tuso, hb tit p '’S4 (lorn ii edit Bergamo, 
1790) 

2 Histoire de PAcad nue Fran^aise deputs 1652 jnsqua 
1700 par M I’ Abbtf [Thoulicr] d Olivet, Amsterdam 1730 

Mats, cnsuiCc venant h IHisagc quil a fait de scs talcns, 
jaurois montrd quo Ic bon sens nest pas toujours cc qui 
domme chez lui, p 18 Boilcau said he had not changed 
his opinion Pen ai si peu changd dit il etc p 181 

3 La Marnere de dicn P user dans tes Oitura^es de 
Vespnt see Dial p 89 edit 1693 Philanlhcs is for Tasso 
and sa)S in the outset De lous les beaux espnts que 1 Italie 
a portez, Ic Tasse est ptut estre ccluy qui pensc le plus noble 
ment But Bohours seems to speak in Eudoxus who closes 
with the absurd comparison “Faitcs valoir le Tasse tant 
qml vous plaira jc men tiens pour moy hVirgilc ’ etc {^bid 
p 102) 

4 La Vita, etc hb in p 90 tom it The English reader 
ma> see an account of the opposition of the Cnisca to Tasso, 
m Black s 1810 etc chap xvu vol ii 

5 For further, and it is hoped decisive proof that Tasso 
was neither more nor less than a prisoner 0/ state^ the reader 
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the antagonist of Tasso was not disappointed in the reception 
given to his criticism , he was called to the court of Ferrara, 
where, having endeavoured to heighten his claims to favour, 
by panegyrics on the family of his sovereign,^ he was in turn 
abandoned, and expired in neglected poverty The opposition 
of the Cruscans was brought to a close in six years after the 
commencement of the controversy , and if the Academy owed 
Its first renown to having almost opened with such a paradox,- 
It IS probable that, on the other hand, the care of his reputa- 
tion alleviated rather than aggravated the imprisonment of 
the injured poet The defence of his father and of himself, 
for both were involved in the censure of Salviati, found 
employment for many of his solitary hours, and the captive 
could have been but little embarrassed to leply to accusa- 
tions, wheie, among other delinquencies, he was charged 
with invidiously omitting, in his comparison between France 
and Italy, to make anj mention of the cupola of St Maria 
del Fiore at Florence ^ The late biographer of Ariosto seems 
as if willing to renew the controversy by doubting the inter- 
pretation of Tasso’s self-estimation ^ related in Serassi’s life 
of the poet But Tiraboschi had before laid that rivalry at 
rest,’ by showing that between Ariosto and Tasso it is not a 
question of comparison, but of preference 

11 

The lightning rent from Ariosto’s bust 

The iron crown of laurel’s mimicked leaves 

Stanza xh lines i and 3 

Before the remains of Ariosto were removed from the 
Benedictine church to the library of Ferrara, his bust, which 

IS referred to Historical Illustrations of the IVth Canto of 
Childe Harold, p 5, and following 

1 Orazioni funebn delle lodi di Don Luigi Cardinal 
d’Este delle lodi di Donno Alfonso d’Este SeeZa Vita, 
lib ill p 117 

2 It was founded in 1582, and the Cruscan answer to Pel- 
legrino’s Caraffa, or jEfica fioesia, was published in 1584 

3 “ Cotanto, pot^ sempre m lui il veleno della sua pessima 
volonth contro alia Nazion Fiorentina ” La Vita, hb 111 pp 
96, 98, tom 11. 

4 La Vita di M L Anosto, scritta dall’ Abate Girolamo 
Baruffaldi Giuniore, etc Ferrara, 1807, hb 111. p 263 (See 
Historical Illustrations, etc , p 26 ) 

5 Stona della Lett , Roma, 1785 , tom vii pt 111 p. 130 
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surmounted the tomb, was 
of iron hurcU melted a\\a> 
b> "i urucr of the Kst ccnlu 

ashes, on the 6ih of June, tSoi uas one of the most bnlliint 
spcctielcs of the short Used (uinn Republic and to consc 
crate the memory of the ccrcmon> the once famous filltn 
/nirt r 

acad 
siort 

The author of the Or/^j* fa is jealous!) claimed is the 
Homer, not of Ital) but hcmri’ TIjc mother of Anosto 
»as of Roijgio and tht. house in ubtch be u is bom is care 
full) dislmguislicd b> a tablet with these uords Qui naerjuc 
LudoMco i^Qslo il giomo 8 di StUembre dell anno <474” 
But the Fetrarese make Ugbl of the accident b> which thtir 
poet Was bom ibroad and claim him exclusively for their 
owat They possess his bones they show his arm cbatr, and 
hi3 inl.stand and his autographs 

Hie lUius anna 
Hie currus fuit 

The house where he lived the room where he died arc desu 
nated by bis own replaced mcmonal* and bv a recent 
mscnption The Ferrarvse ore more jealous of their claims 
Since the animosity of Oemna arising from a cause which 
their apologists mysteriously hint is not unknown to them 
ventured to Uegraue their sod and climate to a Dccotian m 
capacity for all spmtual productions A quarto volume has 
been called forth by the detraction and this supplement to 
Baroiti s Memoirs of tin. dlu tnoui, Fcnrrtsc li is been con 
sidcred a triumpliant reply to the Quadro Sionco htatisuco 
dell Aha Itaba 


1 Op dvBiancom vohm p 176 ed Milano tSo- Leitcra 
a( Signor Guido Savmi Arcifisiocntico, sutl mdolc di un 
fulmme caduto in Dresda, lanno 17^9 

2 Appassionato aroroiratorc cd mvitto apologisU dell 
Otrtiro rerrartse** The title was first given by Tasso and 
IS quoted to the confusion of the fastisti lib iii pp '*6'* 

65 La Utta tft 1 / L Ar^osfa^ ttc 

3 ‘ Tarva sed apta mihi sed nuUi obnoxn sed non 

hordida parta mco sed tamcn xre doinus 
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12 

For the true laurel-wreath which Glory weaves 
Is of the tree no bolt of thunder cleaves 

Stanza xh lines 4 and 5 

The eagle, the sea calf, the laurel, and the white vine,^ were 
amongst the most approved preservatives against lightning 
Jupiter chose the fiist, Augustus Ciesar the second, and 
Tiberius never failed to wear a wreath of the third when the 
sky threatened a thunder-stoxm ^ These superstitions may 
be received without a sneer in a countr>' where the magical 
properties of the hazel twig have not lost all their credit , 
and perhaps the reader may not be much surprised that a 
commentator on Suetonius has taken upon himself gravely to 
disprove the imputed virtues of the crown of Tiberius, by 
mentioning that a few years before he wrote a laurel was 
actually struck by lightning at Rome '' 


13 

Know, that the lightning sanctifies below 

Stanza xli line S 

The Curtian lake and the Ruminal fig-tree in the Forum, 
having been touched by lightning, were held sacred, and the 
memory of the accident was preserved by a paieal, or altar 
resembling the mouth of a well, with a little chapel covering 
the cavity supposed to be made by the thunder-bolt Bodies 
scathed and persons struck dead were thought to be incor- 
ruptible , ^ and a stroke not fatal conferred perpetual dignit> 
upon the man so distinguished by heaven ^ 

Those killed by lightning were wrapped in a white garment, 
and buried where they fell The superstition was not con- 
fined to the worshippers of Jupiter the Lombards believed 
in the omens furnished by lightning , and a Christian priest 
confesses that, by a diabolical skill m intei preting thunder, 

1 Plin , /fzr/ iVh/,Iib 11 cap 55 

2 Columella, De Re Rustica, x 532, hb x , Siieton , in 
Vtt August, cap xc , et m Vzl Tzbem, cap Kiv 

3 Note 2, p 409, edit Lugd Bat 1667 

4 Vzd J C Boulenger, De TerrceMoluelFulzmnzb.hh \ 
cap xi,apzzdj G Grgsv, 7 lies Antzq Rom, 1696, v 532 

5 OuSels KepavywOeh &rifi6s o 0 ey /cal dis Oehs rijaarai Arte- 
midori Oneirocrztzca, Pans, 1603, n 8, p 91 
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1 sccr forcioJd lo A^jilulffiiukc of Tunn,an c'cnluhich came 
lo pass, ami gave nun \ queen and a crown * There uas, 
bow c\cr, something ci^unocal in ibis si(,n which the ancient 
inhabitants of Home did not alwa)s consider propitious and 
as the fears arc hkcl) to last longer than the consolations of 
superstition it is not strange that the. Komans of the age of 
Leo \ should h i\c been so much Umfied at souk mismtcr 
preted storms as to rc<iutrt. the exhortation of a scholar who 
arrajed all the learning on thunder and hghtnin,^ to proie 
the omen fasourablc beginning with the Hash which struck 
the walls of V Ultra: and including that which plajcd upon a 
gate at Morcnce and foretold the pontilicatc of one of its 
ciiucns* 


i-l 

There too the Goddess loves m stone 

Stanza xhx. line i 

The view of the Venus of Mcdicis instanil) suggests the 
lines m the Sftsens and the comparison of the object 
With the dcscnption proves not on!) the correctness of the 
portrait but Uic peculiar turn of thought and if the term 
may be used the sexual imagination of the descriptive |x>ct 
The same conclusion nn^ be deduced from anodicr hint m 
the same episode of Musidora for Thomson s notion of the 
privileges of favoured love must have been either \cr> pnmi 
tivc or rather deficient mdehcac) vvhen lie made his grauAi] 
n)mph inform her discreet Damon that in some happier 
moment he might perhaps he the comiiamon of her bath — 

The time may come >ou need not fl> ” 

The reader will recollect the anecdote told in the Life of Dr 
Johnson We will not leave the Hortntine gallcrj without a 
word on the Whelter It seems strange that the character 
of that disputed statue should not be entirely decided at 
least m the mind of anj one who has seen a sarcophagus m 
the vestibule of the Uasihca of St Paul without the walls at 
Rome, where the whole group of the fable of Marsjas is seen 

1 Pauh 
cap XXXI , < 

2 I r V 

aPui) C Grxv Thts AnUq horn 1696 v G04 The dc 
clamation is addressed to Julian of Mcdicts 
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m tolerable preservation , and the Scythian slave whetting 
the knife, is represented exactly m the same position as this 
celebrated masterpiece The slave is not naked , but it is 
easier to get nd of this difficulty than to suppose the knife in 
the hand of the Florentine statue an instrument for shaving, 
which it must be, if, as Lanzi supposes, the man is no other 
than the barber of Julius Csesai Winckelmann, illustrating 
a bas-relief of the same subject, follows the opinion of Leonard 
Agostini, and his authority might have been thought con- 
clusive, even if the resemblance did not strike the most care- 
less observer ^ Amongst the bronzes of the same princely 
collection, is still to be seen the inscribed tablet copied and 
commented upon by Mr Gibbon - Our historian found some 
difficulties, but did not desist from his illustration He might 
be vexed to hear that his criticism has been thiown away' on 
an inscription now generally recognised to be a forgery' 


15 

In Santa Croce’s holy precincts lie 

Stanza liv line i 

This name will recall the memory, not only of those whose 
tombs have raised the Santa Croce into the centre of pil- 
grimage the Mecca of Italy — but of her whose eloquence 
was poured over the illustrious ashes, and whose voice is now 
as mute as those she sung Corinna is no more , and with 
her should expire the fear, the flattery, and the envy, which 
threw too dazzling or too dark a cloud round the march of 
genius, and forbad the steady gaze of disinterested criticism 
We have her picture embellished or distorted, as friendship 
or detraction has held the pencil the impartial portrait was 
hardly to be expected from a contemporary The immediate 
voice of her survivors will, it is probable, be far from afford- 
ing a just estimate of her singular capacity. The gallantry', 
the love of wonder, and the hope of associated fame, which 
blunted the edge of censure, must cease to exist — The dead 
have no sex , they can surprise by no new miracles , they 
can confer no privilege Cormna has ceased to be a woman 
she is only an author , and it may be foreseen that many 
will repay themselves for former complaisance, by a seventy' 

1 See Mo 7 mm Ant hied, 1767, n par 1. cap xvii sect 
111 p. 50, and Storia delle Arti, etc, lib xi cap 1 tom 11 
p 314, note B 

2 Nomina gentesque Antiquce itahee (Gibbon, Miscell 
Works, 1814), p 204, edit oct 
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to which the extravagance of previous praises may perhaps 
give the colour of truth The latest posteritj — for to the 
latest posterity they will assuredly descend — will have to 
pronounce upon her \anous productions and the longer the 
vista through vvhich they are seen the more accurately 
minute will be the object the more certain the justice of the 
decision She will enter into that existence in which the 
great writers of all ages and nations are as it were associated 
in a world of their own and from that superior sphere shed 
their eternal influence for the control and consolation of 
mankind But the individual mil gradual!} disappear as 
the author is more distinctly seen some one therefore of 
all those whom the charms of involuntary wit and of eas> 
hospitalit} attracted within the fnendl} circles of Coppet 
should rescue from oblivion those virtues which although 
they are said to love the shade arc m fact more frequenti} 
chilled than excited by the domestic cares of private hfe 
borne one should be found to portray the unaffected graces 
with which she adorned those dearer relationships the per 
formance of whose duties is rather discovered amongst the 
interior secrets than seen m the outward management of 
family intercourse and which indeed it requires the delicac} 
of genuine affection to qualify for the e} e of an indifferent 
spectator borne one should be found not to celebrate but 
to describe the amiable mistress of an open mansion the 
centre of a societ} ever varied and ahva}S pleased the 
creator of which divested of the ambition and the arts of 
public rivalry shone forth only to give fresh animation to 
those around her The mother tenderly affectionate and 
tenderly beloved the friend unboundedly generous but still 
e'iteemed the charitable patrone's of all distress cannot be 
forgotten by those whom she cherished and protected, and 
fed Her loss will be mourned the most where she was 
known the best and to the sorrows of very many friends 
and more dependants may be offered the disinterested regret 
of a stranger who amidst the sublimer scenes of the Leman 
lake received his chief satisfaction from contemplating the 
engaging qualities of the incomparable Corinna 


16 


Here repose 

Angelo s— Alfiens bones 

Stanza hy lines 6 and 7 

Alfien IS the great name of this age The Italians with 
out waiting for the hundred year consider him as ‘a poet 
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good in law ” — His memoiy is the nioro clear to llieni because 
he IS the bard of freedom , and because, as such, his tragedies 
can receive no countenance from any of their sovereigns 
They are but ver)’’ seldom, and but verj few of them, allowed 
to be acted It was observed by Cicero, that nowhere were 
the true opinions and feelings of the Romans so clearlv shown 
as at the theatre* In the autumn of i8i6, a celebrated 
improvisatore exhibited his talents at the Opera-house of 
Milan The reading of the theses handed in for the subjects 
of his poetry was received by a very numerous audience, for 
the most part in silence, or with laughter, but when the 
assistant, unfolding one of the papers, exclaimed, 7 /'t apotl't.- 
osts of Victor Aljien, the whole theatic burst into a shout, 
and the applause w'as continued for some moments Ihe 
lot did not fall on Alfieri , and the Signor Sgricci liad to 
pour forth his extemporary common-places on the bombard- 
ment of Algiers The choice, indeed, is not left to accident 
quite so much as might be thought from a first view of the 
ceremony , and the police not only takes care to look at 
the papers beforehand, but, in case of any prudential after- 
thought, steps in to correct the blindness of chance. The 
proposal for deifying Alfieri was received with immediate 
enthusiasm, the rather because it was conjectured there 
would be no opportunity of carrying it into effect 

Here Machiavelli’s earth returned to whence it rose 

Stanza In line g 

The affectation of simplicity in sepulchral inscriptions, 
which so often leaves us uncertain whether the structuie 

I The free expression of their honest sentiments survived 
their liberties Titius, the friend of Antony, presented them 
with games in the theatie of Pompey They did not suffer 
the brilliancy of the spectacle to efface from their memory' 
that the man who furnished them with the entertainment 
had murdered the son of Pompey they drove him from the 
theatre with curses The moral sense of a populace, spon- 
taneously expressed, is never wrong Even the soldiers of 
the triumvirs joined in the execration of the citizens, by 
shouting round the chariots of Lepidus and Plancus, who 
had proscribed their brothers, De Germams, non de Goths, 
dtto tnuinphant consulesj a saying worth a record, were it 
nothing but a good pun [C Veil Paterculi, Hist, lib ii 
cap Ixxix p 78, edit. Elzevir, 1639 Ibid , lib 11 cap Ixvii ] 
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before us is an actual depositor) or a cenotaph or a simple 
memorial not of death but life has given to the tomb of 
Machiavelh no information as to tlie place or time of the 
birth or death the age or parentage of the histonan 
TANTO NOMINI NVLLVM PAP ELOGIVM 
NICCOLAVS MACHIAVELLI 

There seems at least no reason why the name should not 
have been put above the sentence which alludes to it 

It wiU readily be imagined that the prejudices which have 
passed the name of Machiaveih into an epithet proverbial 
of iniquity exist no longer at Florence His memory was 
persecuted, as his life had been for an attachment to liberty 
incompatible with the new system of despotism which sue 
ceeded the fall of the free governments of Italy He was 
put to the torture for being a libertine that is for wishing 
to restore the republic of Florence and such ire the un 
dying efforts of those who are interested in the perversion, 
not only of the nature of actions but the meaning of words, 
that what was once pairtoitstn has by degrees come to 
signify debauch We have ourselves outlived the old mean 
mg of liberality which is now another word for treason m 
one countf) and /or lafatuzuoa in all It seems to haie 
been a strange mistake to accuse the author of The Prince 
as being a pander to t>ranny and to think that the Inquisi 
tion would condemn his work for such a delmquenc) The 
fact IS, that Machiavelh as is usual with those against whom 
no crime can be proved was suspected of and <marged with 
atheism and the first and last most violent opposers of 
The Pnnee were both Jesuits one of whom persuaded the 
Inquisition benche fosse tardo to prohibit the treatise and 
the other qualified the secretary of the Florentine republic 
as no better than a fool The father Posscvin was proved 
never to have read the book and the father Lucchesmi not 
to have understood it It is clear, however that such critics 
must have objected not to the slavery of the doctnnes but to 
the suppo ed tendency of a lesson which shows how distinct 
are the interests of a monarch from the happiness of man 
kind The Jesuits arc re established in Italy and the last 
chapter of The Prince may again call forth a particular 
refutation from those who are employed once more in mould 
mg the minds of the rising generation, so as to receive the 
impressions of despotism The chapter [xxvi ] bears for title 
hsortazione a liburare 1 Italia da Barbari and concludes 
with a libertine excitement to the future redemption of Ital) 
Non SI deve adunque lasciar passare questa occasione 
acciocch^ la Italia veg 5 ,a dopo tanto tempo appanre un suo 
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ledentoie Nc pohbo espnmeic con quale amorc ei fusbe 
ncevuto m tuttc quelle piovmcie, che hnnno patito per questc 
illuvioni esterne, con qual setc cli vendolta, con che ostinata 
fede, con que pieta, con che lacnme Ou.di poitc bc qh 
berrerebbero ^ Quad popoli yli neghcrebbcro I ubbiditn/a '' 
Quale Italiano gli negherebbe I’ossequio ’ AD OGNUNO PUZ/ v 
QUESrO B VRB \RO DOMINIO ” ‘ 


IS. 

Ungrateful Floience ' Dante sLepb afar 

btanAa Kn line i 

Dante was born m riorencc, m the >ear 1261 He fought 
m two battles, was fourteen times ambassador, and once 
prior of the republic When the part) of Charles of Anjou 
triumphed over the Bianchi, he was absent on an embasb) 
to Pope Boniface VIII,andw'as condemned to two > ears’ 
banishment, and to a fine of 8000 lire , on the non-pa> ment 
of which he was further punished by the sequestration of all 
hib property The republic, however, was not content with 
this satisfaction, for in 1772 was discovered in the archives 
at Florence a sentence m wdiich Dante is the eleventh of i 
list of fifteen condemned m 1303 to be burnt alive, Iain 
pervemefis tgne combumtur sic qnod moruitiir Tlie pretest 
for this judgment was a proof of unfair barter, extortions, and 
illicit gams Baracte) larum iniquat um extorstonnm et illici- 
iorum lucroruvi- and with such an accusation it is not 
strange that Dante should have alwa>s protested his inno- 
cence, and the injustice of his fellow-citucns His appeal 
to Florence was accompanied by another to the Emperoi 
Henry, and the death of that Sovereign m 1313 was the 
signal for a sentence of irrevocable banishment He had 
before lingered near Tuscany with hopes of recall, then 
tiavelled into the noith of Italy, where Verona Lad to boast 
of his longest residence , and he finally settled at Ravenna, 
which was his ordinary but not constant abode until his 
death The refusal of the Venetians to grant him a public 
audience, on the part of Guido Novello da Polenta, his pro- 
tector, is said to have been the principal cause of this event, 

^ II Pnacipe dt Niccolb MachiavelU, Pans, 1825, pp 
184, 185 

2 S tot la della Lett //uf , edit Venice, 1795, tom v lib 111 
par 2, p 448, note Tiraboschi is incorrect , the dates of the 
three decrees against Dante are ^ d 1302, 1314, and 1316 
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which happened m I3«i He was buried (“in sacra mmorum 
a.de ) at Ravenna in a handsome tomb which was erected 
b) Guido restored by Bernardo Bembo m 14S3, pr«etor for 
that republic which had refused to hear him, again restored 
by Cardinal Corsi, in 169 , and replaced by a more magni 
ficent sepulchre constructed in 17S0 at the expense of the 
Cardinal Luigi Valenti Gonraga The offence or misfortune 
of Dante was an attachment to a defeated party and, as his 
least favourable biographers allege against him too great a 
freedom of speech and haughtiness of manner But the next 
age paid honours almost divine to the exile The Florentines, 
having m vain and frequently attempted to recover his hodj 
croivned his image m a church * and his picture is still one 
of the idols of their cathedral They struck medals, they 
raised statues to hun The cities of Italy not being able to 
dispute about his oivn birth contended for that of his great 
poem and the Florentines thought it for their honour to 
prove that he had finished the seventh Canto before they 
drove him from his native city Fifty one years after his 
death, they endowed a professorial chair for the expounding 
of his verses, and Boccaccio was appointed to this patnotic 
employment The example was imitated by Bologna and 
1 isa and the commentators if they performed but little 
service to literature augmented the veneration which beheld 
a sacred or moral allegory m all the images of bis mvstic 
muse His birth and ms infancy were discovered to have 
been distinguished above those of ordinary men the author 
of the Decameron his earliest biographer, relates that his 
mother was warned in a dream of the importance of her 
pregnancy and it was found by others, that at ten years of 
age he had manifested his precocious passion for that wisdom 
or theology, which, under the name of Beatrice had been 
mistaken for a substantial mistress When the Divine 
Comedy had been recognised as a mere mortal production, 
and at the distance of two centuries when criticism and 
competition had sobered the judgment of the Italians Dante 
was seriously declared superior to Homer and though the 
preference appeared to some casuists an heretical bias 
phemy worthy of the flames the contest was vigorously 
maintained for nearly fifty j cars In later times it was made 


1 So relates Ficino but some think his coronation only an 
allegory ^t^Storia^etc utsup,'^ 453 

2 By Varchi in his Et colano The controversy continued 
from 1570 to 1616 Sti^Storta etc edit Rome 1785 tom 
vii lib ui par in p 187 
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a question which of the Lords of Verona could boast of 
having patronised him/ and the jealous scepticism of one 
writer would not allow Ravenna the undoubted possession 
of his bones Even the critical Tiraboschi was inclined to 
believe that the poet had foreseen and foretold one of the 
discoveries of Galileo — Like the great originals of other 
nations, his popularity has not always maintained the same 
level. The last age seemed inclined to undervalue him as a 
model and a study and Bcttmclh one day rebuked lus pupil 
Monti, foi poring over the harsh and obsolete e\tra\ agances 
of the Cojmnedta The present generation having recovered 
from the Gallic idolatries of Cesarotti, has returned to the 
ancient worship, and the Danteqgiari, of the northern 
Italians is thought even indiscreet by the more moderate 
Tuscans 

There is still much curious mfonnation relative to the life 
and writings of this great poet, which has not as yet been 
collected even by the Italians, but the celebrated Ugo 
Foscolo meditates to supply this defect, and it is not to be 
regretted that this national work has been reserved for one 
so devoted to his country and the cause of truth 

19 

Like Scipio, buried by the upbraiding shore 
Thy factions, in their worse than cu il war, 

Proscribed, etc 

Stanza Ivii lines 2, 3, and 4 

The elder Scipio Africanus had a tomb if he was not buried 
at Liternum, whither he had retired to voluntary banishment 
This tomb was near the sea-shore, and the story of an 
inscription upon it, Ingrata Patna, having given a name to 
a modern tower, is, if not true, an agiceable fiction If he 
was not buried, he certainly liv'^ed there - 

“ In cosi angusta & solitaria uilla 
Era grand’ huom che d’ Aphrica s’ appella, 

Perche prima col ferro al uiuo aprilla ” 

1 Gio Jacopo Dionisi Cauonico di Verona Sene di 
Aneddoti, n 2 See Storia, etc , edit Venice, 1795, tom v 
lib 1 par 1 p 24, note 

2 “ Vitam Literni egit sine desideno urbis ” See T Liv , 
Htst , hb xxxviii cap liii Livy reports that some said he 
was buried at Liternum, others at Rome Ibzd , cap Iv 

Z Trionfo della Castita, Opua Petiaichce, Basil, 1554, 

• r* -jC i 1 J \ 
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Ingratitude is generally supposed the vice peculiar to 
republics and it seems to be forgotten that for one instance 
of popular inconstancy, we have a hundred examples of the 
fall of courtly favourites Besides a people have often 
repented— a monarch seldom or never Leaving apart many 
familiar proofs of this fact a short story may show the 
difference between even an aristocracy and the multitude 
Vettor Pisanl having been defeated in 1354 at Portolongo 
and many years afterwards m the more decisive action of Pola 
by the Genoese was recalled by the Venetian government 
and thrown into chains The Awogadon proposed to 
behead him but the supreme tribunal was content with the 
sentence of imprisonment Whilst Pisani was suffering this 
unmerited disgrace Chiora m the vicinity of the capital 1 
was by the assistance of the ^ delivered into 

the hands of Pietro Dona At the intelligence of that 
disaster the great bell of St Mark slower tolled to arms and 
the people and the soldiery of the galleys were summoned to 
the repulse of the approaching enemy but they protested 
they would not move a step unless Pisani were liberated and 
placed at their head The great council was instantly 
assembled the prisoner was called before them and the 
Doge Andrea Contanni informed him of the demands of the 
people and the necessities of the state whose only hope of 
safety was reposed m his efforts and who implored him to 
forget the indignities he had endured m her service I 
have submitted replied the magnanimous republican 
I have submitted to your deliberations without complaint 
I have supported patiently the pains of imprisonment for 
they were mflicted at your command this is no time to 
inquire whether I deserved them— the good of the republic 
may have seemed to require it and that which the republic 
resolves is always resolved wisely Behold me ready to lay 
down my life for the preservation of my country Pisani 
was appointed generalissimo and by his exertions m con 
junction with those of Carlo Zeno the Venetians soon 
recovered the ascendancy over their maritime nvals 

The Italian communities were no less unjust to their 
citizens than the Greek republics Liberty both with the 
one and the oilier seems to have been a national not an 
individual object and notwithstanding the boasted 
before the lajis which an ancient Greek wnter considered 

1 See Note 6 p 47^ , , ^ , 

2 The Greek boasted that he was ofiot See the last 
chapter of the first book of Dionysius of Halicarnassus 

VOL II ^ 
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the great distinctive maik between his countrj'mtn and the 
barbarians, the mutual rights of fellow cituens seem never to 
have been the principal scope of the old demociacies The 
Avorld may have not yet seen an essay by the author of 1 hi. 
Italian Republics^ in which the distinction between the libert> 
of former states, and the signification attached to that word 
by the happier constitution of England, is ingeniously deve- 
loped The Italians, however, when they had ceased to be 
free, still looked back with a sigh upon those times of tuibu- 
lence, when every citizen might rise to a sluirc of sovereign 
power, and have never been taught fully to appreciate the 
repose of a monarchy Sperone Speroni, when Francis 
Maria II Duke of Rovere proposed the question, ‘which 
was preferable, the republic or the principality — the perfect 
and not durable, or the less perfect and not so liable to 
change,” replied, “ that our happiness is to be measured by 
Its quality, not by its duration , and that he preferred to In e 
for one day like a man, than for a hundred years hie a 
brute, a stock, or a stone ’ This was thought, and called i 
magnificent answer down to the last davs of Italian 
sei-vitude ^ 


20 


And the crown 

Which Petrarch’s laureate brow supremely wore, 

Upon a far and foreign soil had grown 

btanza Ivii lines 6, 7, and S 

The Florentines did not take the opportunity of Petrarch’s 
short visit to their city in 1350 to revoke the decree which 
confiscated the property of his father, who had been banished 
shortly after the exile of Dante His crown did not dazzle 
them , but when m the next year they were m want of his 
assistance m the formation of their univ ersity, they repented 
of their injustice, and Boccaccio was sent to Padua to entreat 
the laureate to conclude his wanderings in the bosom of his 
native country, where he might finish his immortal Afi tea, 
and enjoy, with his recovered possessions, the esteem of all 
classes of his fellow citizens They gave him the option of the 
book and the science he might condescend to expound they 
called him the glory of his country', who was dear, and who 
would be dealer to them , and thev added, that if there was 
anything unpleasing in their letter, he ought to return 

I “ E mtorno alia magntfica rispostap etc Scrassi, 
Vita del Tasso, lib 111, p 149, tom. u. edit. 2 Bergamo 
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amongst them were jt onlj to correct their st>lc * Petrarch 
seem^ at first to listen to the flaUcr> and to the entreaties 
of his fnend^ but he did not return to Florence, and pre 
ferred a pilgrimage to the tomb of Laura and the shades of 
Vaucluse. 


31 


Boccaccio to his parent earth bequeathed 
His dust 


Stania Kin lines i and 3 


Boccaccio was buried in the church of St Michael and St 

which was by 
assed the latter 

. hich shortened 

his existence and there might hts ashcshaic been secure 
if not ofhonour at least of repose Butihc h)cnabigots of 
Ccrtaldo tore up the tombstone of Boccaccio and cjcctud it 
from the holy precincts of St Michael and St James The 
occasion and| ic may be hoped the excuse of this ejectment 
was the maUng of a new door for the church but the fact 
IS that the tombstone was taken up and thrown aside at the 
bottom of the building Ignorance may share the sin with 
bigotr) It would be pammi to relate such an utccption to 
the dootion of the Italians for their great names could it 
not be accompanied b) a trait more honourably confonnable 
to the general character of the nation The pnncinal person 
of the district the last branch of the house ot Medicis 
afforded that protection to the memory of the insulted dead 
which her best ancestors bad dispensed upon all contem 
porary merit. The Marchioness Lcnroni rescued the tomb 
stone of Boccaccio from the neglect m which it had some 
time lam, and found for it an honourable delation m her 
oivn mansion She has done more the house m which the 
poet lived has been as little respected as his tomb and is 
falling to rum over the head of one indifferent to the name 
of its former tenant. It consists of two or three little 
chambers and a low tower on which Cosmo II affixed an 
inscnption This house she has Uken measures to purchase, 


I ‘ Accmgiti mnoltrc se ci h Iccito ancor V csortarti a 
compile 1 immortal tua Afnea Se ti awiene d mcontrare 
nel nostro stile cosa che ti dispiaccia cio debb cssere un 
altro motive ad c audire t desider; della tua patria ” ^iona 
della Lett Ital ^ edit Vemci^ 1795 tom v par 1 lib i p 75 
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and pioposes lo devote to it that caic and consideration 
which are attached to the cradle and to the roof of genius 
This IS not the place to undeitakc the defence of Boc- 
caccio , but the man who exhausted his little patrimon> in 
the acquirement of learning, who was amongst the first, if 
not the first, to allure the science and the poetry of Greece to 
the bosom of Italy , — who not only' invented »i new stjle, but 
founded, or certainly fixed, a^'new language , who, besides the 
esteem of every polite court of Europe, was thought worthy 
of employment by the predominant republic of his own 
country, and, what is more, of the friendship of Petrarch, who 
lived the life of a philosopher and a freeman, ind who died 
m the pursuit of knowledge, — such a man might have found 
more consideration than he has met with from the priest of 
Certaldo, and from a late English traveller, who strikes olfhis 
portrait as an odious, contemptible, licentious writer, whose 
impure remains should be suffered to rot without a lecord^ 
That English traveller, unfortunately for those who have to 
deplore the loss of a very amiable person, is bevond all 
criticism , but the mortality which did not protect Boccaccio 
from Mr Eustace, must not defend Mr Eusiace from the 
impartial judgment of his successors Death may canonise 
his virtues, not his errors , and it may be modestly pronouneed 
that he transgressed, not only as an author, but as a man, 
when he evoked the shade of Boccaccio m company with 
that of Aretine, amidst the sepulchres of Santa Croce, merely 
to dismiss It with indignity' As far as respects 

“ II flagello de’ Principi, 

II divin Pietro Aretino,” 

1 Classical Tour, chap ix vol in p 355, edit 3rd ‘‘ Of 
Boccaccio, the modem Petronuis, we say nothing , the abuse 
of genius IS more odious and moie contemptible than its 
absence, and it imports little where the impure remains of a 
licentious author are consigned to their kindred dust For 
the same reason the trav'eller may pass unnoticed the tomb 
of the malignant Aretmo ” This dubious phrase is hardly 
enough to save the tourist from the suspicion of another 
blunder respecting the burial-place of Aretine, whose tomb 
was in the church of St Luke at Venice, and gav e rise to the 
famous controversy of which some notice is taken in Bayle 
Now the words of Mr Eustace would lead us to think the 
tomb was at Florence, or at least was to be somewhere recog- 
nisea Whether the inscription so much disputed was ever 
written on the tomb cannot noyy be decided, for all memorial 
of this author has disappeared from the church of St Luke. 
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It 1$ of little import uhat censure 1:1 pissed upon a coxcomb 
uho owes his present existence to the above burlcscjue 
chiracicr gnen to him b} the ix>ct, uhosc amber h is prt 
served man) other grubs and worms but to cl issif> Boc 
ciccio will such 1 person and to excommunicate his %cr> 
ashes, must of itself mahe us doubt of the ({u ihficition of the 
classical tourist for writing u^xin Itahin or indeed, ui>on 
an) other literature for ignorance on one point mi) m 
capicitite an luihor merel) for ihit particular topic but 
subjection to 1 proi^essionaf prejudice must render him in 
unsafe director on all occasions An) perversion ind mjus 
ticc ma> be m idc whit ts vailgirJv called a c^so ot con 
science and this poor excuse is all that can be ofTcred for 
the pnest of Ccrtaldo or the author of the Cf isstcal Four 
Itwoaldha c answered the pur^iose to confme the censure 
to the novels of Boccaccio and gntitude to that source 
which supplied the muse of Dr)dcn with her I ist and most 
harmonious number might perhaps hive rt-slrictcd lint 
censure to the objectionable qualities of the hundred talcs 
At an) rate the repentance of Boccaccio might h ivc arrested 
his exhumation and it should have been rccollccicd and told 
that m his old age lie wrote a letter cnlreitmg his friend to 
discourage the reading of the Decameton for the sake of 
modest) and for the sake of the author who would not have 
an apologist ahva)s at h ind to state m his excuse that he 
wrote It when )oung and at the command of his superiors^ 
It is neither the licentiousness of the writer nor the evil pro 
pcnsitics of the reader which have given to X\\<i Dtcimeron 
alone of all the works of Boccaccio a perpetual populant) 
f he establishment of i new and delightful dialect conferred 
an immortality on the works in which it was first fixeal The 
sonnets of Petrarch were for the samcrcison fated to sur 
V IV e his self admired ‘the favourite of kings Ihe 

invariable traits of nature and feeling with which the novels 
as well as the verses abound have doubtless been the chief 
source of the foreign celebrity of both authors but Boccaccio^, 
as a man is no more to be estimated by that work than 
I etrarch is to be regarded in no other light than as the lover 
of Laura. Lven however had the father of the Tuscan 
prose been known onl) as the author of the Deexmeron v 


I ‘ Non enun ubi^uc cst qui m cxcusationcin mcam con 
surgens dicat juvems scnpsit, &. majoris coactus impeno 
The letter was addressed to Maghmard of Cavalcanti 
marshal of the kingdom of Sicily Sec Tiriboschi Stom 
r/c,cdit Venice, 1793,10111 v par 11 hb 111 p 5 5 not 
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consideiate writer would have been cautious to pronounce a 
sentence irreconcilable with the unerring voice of man) ages 
and nations An irrevocable value has never been stamped 
upon any work solely recommended by impurity 

The true source of the outcry against Boccaccio, which 
began at a very early period, wms the choice of his scan- 
dalous personages in the cloisters as well as the courts , but 
the princes only laughed at the gallant adventures so un- 
justly chaiged upon queen Theodelinda, whilst the priesthood 
cried shame upon the debauches drawn from the convent 
and the hermitage , and most probably for the opposite 
reason, namely, that the picture was faithful to the life 
Two of the novels arc allowed to be facts usefully turned into 
tales to deride the canonisation of rogues and laymen Ser 
Ciappelletto and Marcellinus are cited with applause even fay 
the decent Muratori ‘ The great Arnaud, as he is quoted 
in Bayle, states, that a new edition of the novels w as pro- 
posed, of which the expurgation consisted in omitting the 
words “ monk ” and “ nun,” and tacking the immoralities to 
other names The literary' history of Italy particularises no 
such edition , but it w as not long before the whole of Europe 
had but one opinion of the Duamuon , and the absolution 
of the author seems to have been a point settled at least a 
hundred years ago “ On se feroit sifder si I’ on prdtcndoit 
convaincie Boccace de n’ avoir pas CtC honnCte homme, puis 
qu’il a fait le Decameron ” So said one of the best men, and 
perhaps the best critic that ever lived — the very' martyr to 
impartiality-^ But as this information, that in the beginning 
of the last century one would have been hooted at for pre- 
tending that Boccaccio was not a good man, may' seem to 
come fiom one of those enemies who are to be suspected, 
even when they make us a present of truth, a more accept- 
able contrast with the proscription of the body', soul, and 
muse of Boccaccio may be found in a few' words from the 
virtuous, the patriotic contemporary , who thought one of the 
tales of this impure writer worthy a Latin version from his own 
p*en “ I have remarked elsewhere,” say's Petrarch, writing 
to Boccaccio, “that the book itself has been worried by cer- 
tain dogs, but stoutly defended by youi staff and voice Nor 
was I astonished, for I have had proof of the vigour of youi 
mind, and I know you have fallen on that unaccommodating 

I Disse> ia”Z 07 n sop} a le Ant ichttH Italia)ie. Diss h'lii p 
253, tom 111 edit Milan, 1751 

etc , etc , p» 648, edit Amsterdam, 1740, 
in the Supplement to Bayle’s Dictioia) y 
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incapable race of mortaU who whatever they eitlier like not, 
or know not or cannot do, are sure to reprehend in others 
and on those occasions only put on a show of learning and 
eloquence but otherwise art entirely dumb ^ 

It IS sati factory to find that all the priesthood do not 
resemble those of Certaldo and that one of them who did not 
possess the bones of Boccaccio would not lose the opportunity 
of raising a cenotaph to his memorj Bcvius canon of Padua 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century erected at Arquh 
opposite to the tomb of thfe Laureate a tablet in which he 
associated Boccaccio to the equal honours of Dante and of 
Petrarch 


2- 

What IS her I j ramid of precious stones ^ 

Stanza be Ime i 

Our \eneration for the Medici begins with Cosmo and 
capires with bis grandson that stream is pure only at the 
source and it is m search of some memorial of the virtuous 
republicans of the family that ue visit the church of St 
Lorenzo at Florence The tawdry glaring unfinished chapel 
in that church designed for the mausoleum of the Dukes of 
Tuscany set round with crowns and coffins gives birth to no 
emotions but those of contempt for the lavish vanity of a race 
of despots whilst the pavement slab simply inscribed to the 
Father of his Countrv reconciles us to the name of Medici ^ 
It was very natural for Connna * to suppose that the statue 
raised to the Duke of Urbmo m the capella deposilt was 
intended for his great namesake but the magnificent Lorenzo 
IS only the sharer of a coffin half hidden m a niche of the 
sacristy The decay of Tuscany dates from the sov ereignty 
of the Medici Of the sepulchra peace which succeeded to 
the establishment of the reigning families m Italy our own 
ijidney has given us a glowing but a faithful picture Not 
withstanding all the seditions of Florence and other cities of 
Tuscany the horrid factions of Guelphs and Ghibelms Neri 
and Bianchi nobles and commons they continued populous 
strong, and exceeding rich but in the space of less than a 
hundred and hfty years the peaceable reign of the Medices 
is thought to ha\ e destroy ed nine parts in ten of the people 

I Opera 1 540 edit Basil 1581 

Cosmus Medices Decreto Fubheo Pater Patriai 
3 Corinne 1819, hv xviii chap iii vol m p 218 
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of that province Amongst other things it is remarkable, 
that when Philip II of Spam gave Sienna to the Duke of 
Florence, his ambassador then at Rome sent him woid, that 
he had given away more than 650,000 subjects , and it is not 
believed there are now 20,000 souls inhabiting that city and 
territory Pisa, Pistoia, Arezzo, Cortona, and other towns, 
that were then good and populous, are m the like proportion 
diminished, and Florence more than any When that city 
had been long troubled with seditions, tumults, and wars, for 
the most part unprosperous, they still retained such strength, 
that when Charles VIII of France, being admitted as a 
friend with his whole army, which soon after conquered the 
kingdom of Naples, thought to master them, the people, 
taking arms, struck such a terror into him, that he was glad 
to depart upon such conditions as they thought fit to impose 
Machiavel reports, that in that time Florence alone, with the 
Val d’Arno, a small territory belonging to that city, could, in 
a few hours, by the sound of a bell, bring together 135,000 
well-armed men , whereas now that city, with all the others 
in that province, are brought to such despicable weakness, 
emptiness, poverty, and baseness, that they can neither resist 
the oppressions of their oivn prince, nor defend him or them- 
selves if they were assaulted by a foreign enemy The people 
are dispersed or destroyed, and the best families sent to seek 
habitations m Venice, Genoa, Rome, Naples, and Lucca. 
This IS not the effect of war or pestilence , they enjoy a 
perfect peace, and suffer no other plague than the govern- 
ment they are under ” ^ Fiom the usurper Cosmo down to 
the imbecile Gaston, we look in vain for any of those unmixed 
qualities which should raise a patriot to the command of his 
fellow-citizens The Grand Dukes, and particularly the third 
Cosmo, had operated so entire a change in the Tuscan 
character, that the candid Florentines, in excuse for some 
imperfections m the philanthiopic system of Leopold, are 
obliged to confess that the sovereign was the only liberal 
man in his dominions Yet that excellent prince himself 
had no other notion of a national assembly, than of a body 
to represent the wants and washes, not the will of the people 

I Discourses coucei mng' Government^ by A Sidney, chap 
11 sect XXVI p 208, edit 1751 Sidney is, together with 
Locke and Hoadley, one of Mr Hume’s “ despicable ” 
writers 
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An Earthquake reeled unhccdedl) ! 

Stanza Ixui hnc ) 

And such u as their mutual animosit> so intent u ere they 
upon the battle that the earthquake uhtch o\crthrc\v m 
great part manj of the cities of Italy which turned the course 
of rapid streams poured back the set upon the nters and 
tore down the acty mountains was not felt by one of the 
combatants."* Such is the description of Livy It may be 
doubted whether modem tactics would admit of such an 
abstraction 

Ihe site of the battle of Thrasuncnc is not to be mistaken 
The traacUcr from the Milage under Cortoni to Casa di 
Itano the next slige on the way to Home has for the first 
two or three miles around him but more p irticularly to the 
n^ht that Jlat land which Hannibal laid w isle in order to 
induce the Consul hlamimus to moic from Vrezzo On his 
left and m front of him is a ndge of hills bending down 
towards the lake of Thrasimcnc called bv Livy monies 
Cortontnscs” and now named the Guahnura riicsc hills 
he approaches at Ossaja a village which the itincranes pre 
tend to have been so denominated from the bones found 
there but there have been no bones found there and the 
battle was fought on the other sidcof the hill From Ossaja 
the road begins to rise a little but docs not pass into the 
roots of the mountains untd the sixty seventh milestone 
from Florence The ascent thence is not steep but per 
pctual and continues for twenty minutes The lake is soon 
seen below on the right, with Borghelto a round tower close 
upon the water and the undulating hills partially covered 
with wood amongst which the road winds sink by degrees 
into the marshes near to this tower Lower than the road 
down to the right amidst these woody hillocks Hannibal 
placed his horse* in the jaws of or rather above the pass 
which was between the lake and the present road and most 
probably close to Borghetto just under the lowest of the 

tumuli"* On a summit to the left above the road is an 
old circular rum which the peasants call * the tower of 
Hannibal the Carthaginian Amved at the highest point 
of the road the trav cllcr has a partial view of the fatal plain 
which opens fully upon him as he descends the Gualandra 


1 Tit Liv lib xxii cap v 

2 Ibtd , cap IV 3 Jbtd 
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He soon finds himself in a vale enclosed to the left, and in 
fiont and behind him by the Gualandia hills, bending round 
in a segment larger than a semicircle, and running down at 
each end to the lake, which obliques to the right and forms 
the chord of this mountain arc The position cannot be 
guessed at from the plains of Cortona, nor appears to be so 
completely enclosed unless to one who is fairly within the 
hills It then, indeed, appears “ a place made as it were 
on puipose for a snare,” locus tnstcius iialtts “Borghetto 
is then found to stand in a narrow marshy pass close to the 
hill, and to the lake, whilst there is no other outlet at the 
opposite turn of the mountains than tlirough the little toi\n 
of Passignano, which is pushed into the water by the foot of 
a high rocky acclivity ” There is a woody eminence branch- 
ing down from the mountains into the upper end of the 
plain nearer to the side of Passignano, and on this stands a 
white village called Torre Polybius seems to allude to this 
eminence as the one on which Hannibal encamped, and 
drew out his heaiy-aimed Africans and Spaniards in a 
conspicuous position ^ From this spot he despatched his 
Balearic and light-armed troops round through the Gua- 
landia heights to the right, so as to arrive unseen and form 
an ambush amongst the laroken acclivities which the road 
now passes, and to be ready to act upon the left flank and 
above the enemy, ivhilst the horse shut up the pass behind 
Flammius came to the lake near Borghetto at sunset , and, 
without sending any spies before him, marched through the 
pass the next morning before the day had quite broken, so 
that he perceived nothing of the horse and light troops above 
and about him, and saw only the heavy-armed Cartha- 
ginians in fiont on the hill of Torre The consul began to 
draw out his army in the flat, and in the mean time the 
horse in ambush occupied the pass behind him at Borghetto 
Thus the Romans were completely enclosed, having the lake 
on the right, the main army on the hill of Torre m front, the 
Gualandra hills filled with the light-armed on their left flank, 
and being prevented from receding bj the cavalry, who, the 
further they advanced, stopped up all the outlets in the rear 
A fog rising from the lake now spread itself over the army 
of the consul, but the high lands were in the sunshine, and 

I Hu,t , lib 111 cap 83 The account in Polybius is not 
so easily reconcilable ivith present appearances as that in 
Li^ , he talks of hills to the right and left of the pass and 
valley , but when Flammius entered he had the lake at the 
right of both 
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all the different corps m ambush looked towards the lull of 
Torre for the order of attack Hannibal gave the signal 
and moved do%vn from his post on the height At the same 
moment all his troops on the emmenccs behind and m the 
flankof Flaminius rushed forwards as itwere with one accord 
into the plain The Romans who were forming their array 
m the mist suddenly heard the shouts of the enemy amongst 
them on oerj side and before they could fall into their 
ranks or draw their swords or see by whom they were 
attacked, felt at once that they were surrounded and lost 

There are two little rivulets which run from the Gua 
landra into the lake The traveller crosses the first of these 
at about a mile after he comes into the plain and this 
divides the Tuscan from the Papal temtones The second 
about a quarter of a mile further on is called the bloody 
rivulet and the peasants point out an open spot to the left 
between the Sanguinetto and the hills which they say 
was the principal scene of slaughter The other part of 
the plain is covered with thick set ohve trees in corn grounds 
and IS nowhere quite level except near the edge of the lake 
It IS indeed most probable that the battle was fought near 
this end of the vallcv for Che six thousand Romans who at 
the beginning of the action broke through the enemy 
escaped to tbe summit of an emmence which must have been 
m this quarter otherwise they would have had to traverse 
the whole phin and to pierce through tbe mam army of 
Hannibal 

The Romans fought desperately for three hours but the 
death of Hammius was the signal for a general dispersion 
The Carthaginian horse then burst in upon the fugitives and 
the lake the marsh about Borghetto but chiefly the plain of 
the Sanguinetto and the passes of the Gualandra were strewed 
with dead Near some old walls on a bleak ridge to the left 
above the rivukt many human bones hav e been repeatedly 
found, and this has confirmed the pretensions and the name 
of the stream of blood 

Every district of Italy has its hero In the north some 
painter is the usual genius of the place and the foreign Juho 
Romano more than divide Mantua with her native Virgil ^ 
To the south we hear of Roman names Near Tlirasimene 
tradition is still faithful to the fame of an enemy and Hannibal 

I About the middle of the twelfth century the coins of 
Mantua bore on one side the image and figure of Virgil 
cPiiaha 111 pi xvii 1 6 Voyage dans U Milanats 
cic par A L Millm u -’94. Pans 1817 
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the Carthaginian is the only ancient name remembered on 
the banks of the Peiugian lake Flaminius is unknown , 
but the postilions on that road have been taught to show the 
very spot where II Console Romano \\ as slam Of all who 
fought and fell in the battle of Thrasimene, the historian 
himself has, besides the generals and Maharbal, preserved 
indeed only a single name You overtake the Carthaginian 
again on the same road to Rome The antiquar)', that is, 
the hostler of the posthouse at Spolcto, tells >ou that his 
town repulsed the victorious enemy, and shows you the gate 
still called Porta di Annibale It is hardly worth while to 
remark that a French travel writer, well known by the name 
of the Piesident Dupaty, saw Thrasimene in the lake of 
Bolsena, which lay conveniently on his way from Sienna to 
Rome 


24 

And thou, dread Statue ' still evistent m 
The austerest form of naked majesty 

Stanza Lwwii lines i and 2 

The projected division of the Spada Pompey has already 
been recorded by the historian of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire Mr Gibbon found it m the memoiials 
of Flaminius Vacca , and it may be added to his mention of 
It, that Pope Julius III gave the contending owners five 
hundred crowns for the statue, and presented it to Cardinal 
Capo di Ferro, who had prevented the judgment of Solomon 
from being executed upon the image In a more civilised 
age this statue was exposed to an actual operation for the 
French, who acted the Brutus of Voltaire m the Coliseum, 
resolved that their Caesar should fall at the base of that 
Pompey, which was supposed to have been sprinkled w-ith 
the blood of the oiiginal dictator The nine-foot heio was 
therefore removed to the arena of the amphitheatre, and, to 
facilitate its transport, suffered the temporary amputation 
of Its right arm The republican tragedians had to plead 
that the arm was a restoration but their accuse! s do not 
believe that the integrity of the statue would have protected 
It The love of finding every coincidence, has discovered 
the true Cesarian ichoi in a stain near the right knee , but 
colder criticism has lejected not only the blood, but the 
portrait, and assigned the globe of powei rather to the first 
of the empeiors than to the last of the republican masters 
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of Rome Wmckelmann * is lotU to allow an heroic statue 
of a Roman citizen but the Gnmani Agrippa a contem 
porary almost is heroic and naked Roman figures were 
only very rare not absolutely forbidden The face accords 
much better with the ‘hommcm mttgrum et castum et 
gra\ em than with any of the busts of Augustus and is too 
stern for him. who was beautiful says Suetonius at all 
periods of his life The pretended likeness to Alexander 
the Great cannot be discerned but the traits resemble the 
medal of Pompej ® The objectionable globe may not ha>e 
been an ill applied flattery to him who found Asia Minor the 
boundary and left it the centre of the Roman empire It 
seems that Wmckelmann has made a mistake m thinking 
that no proof of the identity of this statue with that which 
received the bloody sacritice can be derived from the spot 
where It v\ as discovered * Flaminius Vacca says satta una 
canima, and tins cantina is known to have been in the 
Vicolo de Leutan near the Cancellaria a position corre 
spending exactly to that of the Janus before the basilica of 
Pompey s theatre to which Augustus transferred the statue 
after the cuna was either burnt or taken down * Part of 
the Pompeian shade the portico, existed m the begin 
nmg of the XVth century and the airttan was still called 
Satnm So says Blondus* \x all events so imposing is 
the stern majesty of the statue and so memorable is the 
story that the play of the imagination leaves no room for 
the exercise of the judgment and the fiction if a fiction it is 
operates on the spectator with an effect not less powerful 
than truth 


1 Storia delU Ath etc lib xi cap i pp 321 3-2, 
tom 11 

2 Cicer E'ptst ad Atttctnn xi 6 

3 Published by Causeus m his M isetwi Romapum 

4 Storta delle Alii etc bb xi cap 1 

5 Sueton m Vit August cap xxxi and m Vit C J 
C(B&ai cap Ixxxvni Appian says it was burnt down See 
a note of Fitiscus to Suetonius p 224 

6 Tu modo Pompeia lentus spatiare sub umbra (Ovid 
Art Am 1 6 ,) 

7 Flavii Blondi Ec Ponui Instanrata Venice 1511, hb 
m p 
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And thou, the thunder-stricken nurse of Rome ' 

Stan/a Ixxxvni line i 

Ancient Rome, like modern Sienna, abounded most pro- 
bably with images of the foster-mother of her founder , but 
there were two she-wolves of whom history makes particular 
mention. One of these, of brass in ancient work, ^vas seen 
by Dionysius ^ at the temple of Romulus, under the Palatine, 
and IS universally believed to be that mentioned by the 
Latin historian, as having been made from the money col- 
lected by a fine on usurers, and as standing under the 
Ruminal fig-tree ^ The other was that which Cicero ^ has 
celebrated both in prose and verse, and which the historian 
Dion also records as having suffered the same accident as is 
alluded to by the orator The question agitated by the 
antiquaries is, whether the wolf now m the Conservator’s 
Palace is that of Livy and Dionysius, or that of Cicero, or 
whether it is neither one nor the other The earlier writers 
differ as much as the moderns Lucius Faunus“ says, that 
it IS the one alluded to by both, which is impossible, and 
also by Virgil, which may be Fulvius Ursmus** calls it the 
wolf of Dionysius, and Marlianus'^ talks of it as the one 


I. Antig Rom,\i !0 1 , XdXiceo ironj^ara TraAarcis ^pyao-fay 

2 Liv , Hist , hb X cap xxiii 

3 “Turn statua Nattse, turn simulacra Deorum, Romu- 

lusque et Remus cum altrice belua vi fulmmis icti conci- 
derunt ” — Cic , De Divinat , 11 20 “ Tactus est etiam ille qui 

hanc urbem condidit Romulus quern mauratum in Capitolio 
parvum atque lactentem uberibus lupinis inhiantem fuisse 
memimstis ” — In Catihn , in 8 

“ Hic silvestris erat Romani nominis altrix 
Martia, quse parvos Mavortis semme natos 
Uberibus gravidis vitali rore rigabat 
Quae turn cum pueris flammato fulmmis ictu 
Concidit, atque avulsa pedum vestigia liquit ” 

De Suo Consulatu, hb 11 lines 42—46 

4 Tiion , Hist ,\\h xxxvii p 37, edit Rob Steph , 154S 

5 Luc Faum De Antig Urb Rom, hb 11 cap vii , ^^ 5 . 
Sallengre, 1745, 1. 217 

6 Ap Nardini Roma Veins, lib v cap iv, af J. G 
Graev, Tkes Antig Rom ,vi 1146 

7 Marliani Urb Rom Topograph , Venice, 1588, p. 23. 
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mentioned by Cicero To him Rycquius irembltngly assents ‘ 
Nardini is inclined to suppose it may be one of the many 
\\olves preserved in ancient Rome but of the two rather 
bends to the Ciceronian statue Montfaucon^ mentions it 
as a point without doubt Of the latter wnten» the decisive 
Winckelmann * proclaims it as having been found at the 
church of Saint Theodore where or near where was the 
temple of Romulus, and consequently makes it the w olf of 
Dion>sms His authonty is Lucius Faunus who however 
onl> sa)s that it evas placed not fa aid at the Ficus Rumi 
nalis by the Comitmm by which he docs not seem to allude 
to the church of Saint Theodore Rycqums was the first to 
make the mistake and Wmckclmann followed Rycqums 

Flammius Vacca tells quite a difierent storv and says he 
had heard the wolf with the twins was found^ near the arch 
of Septimms Severus The commentator on Wmckclmann 
is of the same opinion with that learned person and is 
incensed at Nardini for not liaviog remarked that Cicero in 
speaking of the wolf struck with lighlnin;, m the Capitol 
makes use of the past tense But with the Abate’s leave 
Nardmi does not positively assert the statue to be that 
mentioned by Cicero and if he had the assumption would 
not perhaps have been so exceedingly indiscreet The Abate 
himself IS obliged to own that there arc marks very like the 
scathing of lightning m the hinder legs of the present wolf 
and to get nd of this, add^ that the wolf seen by Dionysius 
might have been also struck by lightning or otherwise 
injured. 

Let us examine the subject by a reference to the words of 
Cicero The orator in two places seems to particularise the 
Romulus and the Remus especially the first which his audi 
ence remembered to have been m the Capitol as being 
struck with lightning In his verses he records that the 
twins and wolf both fell and that the latter left behind the 
marks of her feet Cicero docs not say that the wolf was 

1 Just Rycquii De Capti Roman Comm cap \xi\ p 
-50 edit Lugd. Bat 1696 

2 Nardini, Roma Vetus hb v cap iv 

j Montfaucon Dtartum Italic Ians 170-,! 174. 

4. Slona delle Arti, etc Milan, 1779, hb m cap 111 
s 11 noU • (1 144) Wmckclmann has made a strange 
blunder in the note by saying the Ciceronian wolf was not 
in the Capitol and that Dion was wrong m saying so 

S Flam Vz-zc-Xj Mentone, num 111 tp Koma Antica dt 
Fatmano Nardmi Roma, 1771 iv r/p m 
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superstition had totally expired This may account for the 
preservation of the ancient image longer than the other early 
symbols of Paganism 

It may be permitted however to remark that the wolf was 
a Roman sy mbol but that the worship of that symbol is an 
inference drawn by the zeal of Lactantius The early Chris 
tian writers are not to be trusted m the charges which they 
make against the Pagans Eusebius accused the Romans 
to their faces of worshipping Simon Magus and raising a 
tatue to him m the island of the Tyber The Romans had 
probably never heard of such a person before who came 
however, to play a considerable ^ough scandalous part in 
the church history and has left several tokens of his atnal 
combat with St Peter at Rome notwithstanding that an 
inscription found m this very island of the Tyber showed the 
Simon Magus of Eusebius to be a certain mdigenal god 
called Semo Sangus or Fidius* 

Even when the worship of the founder of Rome had been 
abandoned it was thought expedient to humour the habits of 
the good matrons of the city by sending them with their 
sick infants to the church of Saint Theodore as they had 
before carried them to the temple of Romulus The prac 
tice IS continued to this day and the site of the above 
church stems to be thereb) identified with that of the temple 
so that 1/ the wolf had been really found there as Wmckel 
mann says there would be no doubt of the present statue 
being that seen by Dionysius® But Faunus m saying that 
it was at the Ficus Ruminalis by the Comitum, is only talk 
mg of its ancient position as recorded by Pliny and even if 
he had been remarking where it was found would not have 


which occupies four folio pages to Andromachus the senator 
and others to show that the ntes should be given up 

1 Eccles Hist (Lipsia? iZ'*7 p 130) lib 11 cap xin p 40 
Justin Martyr had told the story before but Baromus him 
self was obliged to detect this fable See Nardini Ronta 
Vet , hb vii cap xii 

2 Accurata e succincta Desert tone etc di Roma 
moderna dell Ab Ridolfino Venuti Rome 1766 11 j97 

j Nardini hb v cap 3 ap J G Griev iv 1 143, convicts 
Pomponius Lietus Crasst errorts in putting the Ruminal 
fig tree at the church of Saint fheodore but as Livy says 
the wolf was at the Ficus Rummaiis and Dion>sius at the 
temple of Romulus he is obliged to own that the two were 
close together as well as the Luperal cave shaded as it 
were by the fig tree 

VOL II 


2 L 
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alluded to the church of Saint Theodore, but to a very 
different place, near which it was then thought the Ficus 
Runiinahs had been, and also the Comitium , that is, the 
three columns by the church of Santa Maria Liberatrice, at 
the corner of the Palatine looking on the Forum 

It IS, in fact, a mere conjecture where the image was 
actually dug up , and peihaps, on the whole, the marks of 
the gilding, and of the lightning, are a better argument in 
favour of its being the Ciceronian wolf than any that can be 
adduced for the contrary opinion At any rate, it is reason- 
ably selected in the text of the poem as one of the most 
interesting relics of the ancient city,^ and is certainly the 
figure, if not the very animal to which Virgil alludes in his 
beautiful veises — 


“ Geminos huic ubera circum 
Ludere pendentes pueros, et lambere matrem 
Impavidos , illam, tereti cervice reflexam, 
Mulcere alternos, et corpora fingere lingua ” - 


26. 


For the Roman’s mind 
Was modelled in a less terrestrial mould 

Stanza xc lines 3 and 4 

It is possible to be a very great man and to be still very 
inferior to Julius Caesar, the most complete character, so 
Lord Bacon thought, of all antiquity Nature seems in- 
capable of such extraordinary combinations as composed 
his versatile capacity, which was the wonder even of the 
Romans themselves The first general — the only triumphant 
politician — inferior to none in eloquence — comparable to any 
m the attainments of wisdom, in an age made up of the 
greatest commanders, statesmen, orators, and philosophers 
that ever appeared in the world — an author who composed 
a perfect specimen of military annals in his travelling car- 
nage— -at one time m a controversy with Cato, at another 


1 Donatus, hb xi cap xviii., gives a medal representing 
on one side the wolf in the same position as that in the 
Capitol , and on the reverse the wolf with the head not 
reverted It is of the time of Antoninus Pius 

2 , viii 631-634 (See Dr Middleton, m his letter 
from Rome, who inclines to the Ciceronian wolf, but with- 
out examining the subject ) 
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^v^tmg a treatise on punning and collecting a set of ^ood 
sayings — fighting and making love at the same moment and 
willing to abandon both his empire and his mistress for a 
sight of the Fountains of the Nile Such did Julius Ctesar 
appear to his contemporanes and to those of the subsequent 
ages who were the most inclined to deplore and execrate 
his fatal genius 

But we must not be so much dazzled with his surpassing 
glory or with his magnanimous his amiable qualities as to 
forget the decision of his impartial countrymen — 

HE WAS JUSTL\ SLAIN ^ 


Ee,eria > sweet creation of some heart 
Which found no mortal resting place so fair 
As thme ideal breast 

Stanza cxv lines i 2 and 3 

The respectable authority of hJaminius Vacca would 
incline us to believe in the claims of the Egerian grotto 
He assures us that he saw an inscnption m the pavement 
stating that the fountain was that of Egeria dedicated to the 
nymphs The inscription is not there at this day but Mont 
faucon quotes two lines ^ of Ovid [/vzr/ m 275 276] from a 
stone m the Villa Gmstiniani which he seems to think had 
been brought from the same grotto 

I Jure ciEsus existimetur says Suetonius 1 76 after a 
fair estimation of his character and making use of a phrase 
which was a formula in Livy s time Ma:hum jure c^sum 
pronuntiavit etiam si regni crimine msons fuerit ’ [lib iv 
cap XV ] and which was continued m the legal judgments 
pronounced m justifiable homicides such as killing house 
breakers 

3 Ant-iY Nardim, 1771 iv Memorie note p xii 

He does not give the inscnplion 

3 In villa Justiniana exstat ingens lapis quadrus soli 
dus in quo sculpta hsec duo Ovidii carmina sunt — 
vEgeria est quje praebet aquas dea grata Camcenis 
111a Numae conjunx consiliumque fuit 
Qui Upis videtur eodem Egenae fonte aut ejus vicmia istuc 
comportatus ” — Diarium 1/aItc , Ftins, 1702 p 153 
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This grotto and valley were foimcrly frequented in sum- 
mer, and particulaily the fiist Sunday in May, by the modern 
Romans, who attached a salubrious quality to the fountain 
which trickles from an orifice at the bottom of the vault, and, 
overflowing the little pools, creeps down the matted grass 
into the brook below The brook is the Ovidian Almo, 
whose name and qualities axe lost in the modern Aquataccio 
The valley itself is called Valle di Caffarelli, from the dukes 
of that name who made over their fountain to the Palla- 
\icini, with sixty rttbbia of adjoining land 

There can be little doubt that this long dell is the Egerian 
valley of Juvenal, and the pausing place of Umbritius, not- 
withstanding the generality of his commentators have sup- 
posed the descent of the satirist and his friend to have been 
into the Arician grove, where the nymph met Hippohtus, 
and where she was more peculiarly woi shipped 
The step from the Poi ta Capena to the Alban hill, fifteen 
miles distant, -would be too considerable, unless we were to 
believe in the wild conjecture of Vossius, who makes that 
gate travel from its present station, w here he pietends it was 
during the reign of the Kings, as far as the Arician grove, 
and then makes it recede to its old site with the shrinking 
city ^ The tufo, oi pumice, which the poet prefers to marble, 
is the substance composing the bank in which the grotto is 
sunk 

The modem topographers - find m the grotto the statue of 
the nymph and nine niches for the Muses, and a late 
traveller^ has discovered that the cave is restored to that 
simplicity which the poet regretted had been exchanged for 
injudicious ornament But the headless statue is palpably 
rather a male than a nymph, and has none of the attributes 
ascribed to it at present visible The nine Muses could 
hardly have stood in six niches , and Juvenal certainly does 
not allude to any individual cave Nothing can be collected 
from the satirist but that somewhere near the Porta Capena 
was a spot in which it was supposed Numa held nightly con- 
sultations with his nymph, and where there was a grove and 

1 De Magmt Vet Grdiv , Ant Ro7n , iv 1507 

[I Yossins, De Aitt Utb Rovi iv] 

2 Eschinard, Descnzi 07 ie di Royna e delV Agro Romano, 
Roma, 1750 They believe in the grotto and nymph 

Simulacio di questo Fonte, essendovi scolpite le acque a 
pie di esso ” (p 297) 

3 Classtcal Tour, vol 11 chap vi p 217 

4 Lib I Sat 111 lines n~2o 
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a sacred fountain, and fanes once consecrated to the Muses 
and that from this spot there was a descent into the \alley 
of Egcna where were several artificial caves It is clear 
that the statues of the Muses made no part of the decoration 
ivhich the satirist thought misplaced m these caves for he 
» {delubri) to these divinities 

tells us that they had been 
ws In fact the little temple 
belong 
r grov c, 

It IS probable from the inscription and position that the 
cave now shown maybe one of the Srtificiil caverns” of 
which indeed, there is another a little way higher up the 
valley under a tuft of alder bushes but a single grotto of 
Egena is a mere modem invention grafted upon the applica 
tion of the epithet Egerian to these n) mphea m general and 
which might send us to look for the haunts of Numa upon 
the banks of the Thames 

Our English Juvenal was not seduced into mistranslation 
by his acquaintance with Pope he carefully preserves the 
correct plural — 

“ Thcncc slowlv winding down the vale we view 
The Egerian ^rots oh how unlike the true ' 

The valley abounds with springs and over these springs 
which the AIuscs might haunt from their neighbouring 
groves Egcna presided hence she was said to supply them 
with water and she was the njmph of the grottos through 
which the foimtams were taught to flow 

The whole of the monuments in the vicinity of the Egerian 
valley have received names at will which have been changed 
at will Venutj ^ owns he can see no traces of tlie temples 
of Jove, Saturn Juno Venus and Diana which Nardmi 
found or hoped to find The mutatonum of Caracallas 
circus, the temple of Honour and Virtue the tempk of 
Bacchus and, above all the temple of the god Rediculus 
are the antiquaries despair 

The circus of Caracalla depends on a medal of that 
emperor cited by Fulvaus Ursmus of which the reverse 

I Lib 111 cap 111 

Quamvis undique e Solo aquae scaturiant Nardmi 
hb 111 cap 111 TAes Ant Kom ap J G Grasv 1697, iv 
978 

3 Eschmard etc Siccit pp 397 -98 
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shows a cucus, supposed, howevci, by some to repiescnt the 
Cucus Maximus It gives a very good idea of that place of 
exercise The soil has been but little raised, if we may 
judge from the small cellular structure at the end of the 
Spina, which was probably the chapel of the god Consus 
This cell is half beneath the soil, as it must have been m the 
circus Itself, for Dionysius ‘ could not be persuaded to 
believe that this divinity ivas the Roman Neptune, because 
his altai was underground 


aS 


Great Nemesis ' 

Here, where the ancient paid thee homage long 

btanza cxxxii lines 2 and 3 

We lead in Suetonius, that Augustus, from a warning 
received m a dream,- counterfuted, once a ^ear, the beggar, 
sitting before the gate of his palace with his hand hollow'ed 
and stretched out for chanty A statue formcrl> m the 
villa Borghese, and which should be now' at Pans, represents 
the Emperor m that posture of supplication The object of 
that sel^degradation was the appeasement of Nemesis, the 
perpetual attendant on good fortune, of whose power the 
Roman conquerors were also lemmded by certain symbols 
attached to their cars of triumph The symbols were the 
whip and the ootalo, which weie discovered m the Nemesis 
of the Vatican The attitude of beggary made the above 
statue pass for that of Behsarius and until the criticism of 
Wmckelmann'* had rectified the mistake, one fiction w as called 
in to support another It w'as the same fear of the sudden 


1 Anttq i?tf7;i,Oxf, 1704, hb 11 cap xvxi lol 1 p 97 

2 Sueton,in Vit Augusti, cap xci Casaubon, m the 
note, refers to Plutarch’s Lives of Camillus and aEinihus 
Paulus, and also to his apophthegms, foi the character of 
this deity The hollowed hand was reckoned the last decree 
of degradation , and when the dead body of the prefect 
Rufinus was borne about in triumph by the people the 
indignity was increased by putting his hand m ' that 
position 

3 Stona delle Aril, etc, Rome, 1783, hb mi cap in 

tom 11 p 422 Visconti calls the statue, howcier, a Cvbele 
It is given in the Musco Pio-Clement , tom. i par xl The 
Abate Pea {Sptegastone dei Ramt Stona, etc, in Ki-S 
calls it a Cnsippo ’ ^ 
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tcnnmation of prosperity, that made Amasis hmg of Egypt 
Marn bis friend Polycratcs of Samos that the gods loved 
those whose lives were chequered with good and evil for 
tunes Nemesis uas suppose to lie m uait particularly for 
the prudent that is for those whose caution rendered them 
accessibJt- only to ** is 

raised on the bank s 

probably the prmc af 

Creesus by mistake ^ o — -• ' 

The Roman Nemesis was sacr d and aug ist there was a 
temple to her in the Palatine under the name of Rham 
nusia * so great, indeed ivas the propensity of the ancients 
to trust to tbo TQ\Qlution of events and to believe in the 
dumity of Fortune, that in the same Palatine there was a 
temple to the Fortune of the day * This is the last super 
stition which retains its hold over the human heart and, 
from concentrating in one object the credulity so natural to 
man has always appeared strongest m those unembarrassed 
by other articles of belief The antiquaries have suMOsed 
this goddess to be synonymous with Fortune aod with r ate * 
but It was in her vindictive quality that she uas worshipped 
under thu name of Nemesis 


1 Diet iU Bayle art Adrastea ** 

2 It IS enumerated by the rcgionary Victor 

3 Fortune hujusce dici Cicero mentions her Dc 
Legib , lib 11 

4 DE/K NEMESt 

SIVE FORIV 

nx- 

PISTORIVS 
RVCIANVS 
V u LEGAL 
LECJ xni C 
CORD 

(See Queshones Romance etc ap Gra,v Antiq Roman 
V 943 See also Muraton, Nov Thesaur Inscrtp Vet 
hlilan, ijsq 1 88f 8g where there are three Latin and one 
Greek inscription to Nemesis and others to Fate ) 
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29 

He, their sire, 

Butchered to make a Roman holiday 

Stanza cxli lines 6 and 7 

Gladiators were of two kinds, compelled and voluntary , 
and were supplied from several conditions , — from slaves 
sold for that purpose , from culprits , from barbarian captives 
either taken in war, and, after being led in triumph, set 
apart for the games, or those seized and condemned as 
rebels , also from free citizens, some fighting for hire 
{auctorati), others from a depraved ambition , at last even 
knights and senators were exhibited, — a disgrace of which 
the first tyrant was naturally the first inventor ^ In the end, 
dwarfs, and even women, fought , an enormity prohibited by 
Severus Of these the most to be pitied undoubtedly were 
the barbarian captives , and, to this species a Christian 
writer 2 justly applies the epithet “ innocent,” to distinguish 
them from the professional gladiators Aurelian and Clau- 
dius supplied great numbers of these unfortunate victims , 
the one after his triumph, and the other on the pretext of a 
rebellion^ No war, says Lipsius,^ was ever so destructive 
to the human race as these sports In spite of the laws of 
Constantine and Constans, gladiatorial shows survived the 
old established religion more than seventy years , but they 
owed their final extinction to the courage of a Christian In 
the year 404, on the kalends of January, they were exhibiting 
the shows in the Flavian amphitheatre before the usual 
immense concouise of people Almachius, or Telemachus, 
an Eastern monk, who had travelled to Rome intent on his 
holy purpose, rushed into the midst of the arena, and en- 
deavoured to separate the combatants The Prstor Alypius, 
a person incredibly attached to these games, ^ gave instant 


1 Julius Ccesar, who rose by the fall of the aristocracy, 
brought Furius Leptinus and A Calenus upon the arena 

2 “Ad captiuos pertmeie Tertulliam querelam puto 
Ct^r/e quidem innocentes gladiatores znludiim vemunt^ 
vobiptatisfubhca hoshcs fiant ” Justus, Lipsius, 1588, Saturn 
Sermon , hb 11 cap 111 p 84 

3 Vopiscus, in Vit Aurel , and in Vit Claud , tbid 

4 Just ,tbtd 1 cap \ii p 45 

5 Augustinus , lib vi cap viii ) “ Alypium suum 

gladiatoru spectacuh mhiatu incredibihter abreptum,” scribit 
lb , lib 1 cap xii 
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orders to the gladiators to slay him and Telemachus gamed 
the croivn of martyrdom and the title of saint which surely 
has never either before or since been awarded for a more 
noble exploit Hononus immediately abolished the shows, 
which were neier afterwards reined The story is told by 
Theodoret^ and Cassiodorus and seems worthy of credit 
notwithstanding its place in the "Roman martyrologv ^ Be 
sides the torrents of blood which flowed at the funerals m 
the amphitheatres the circus the forums and other public 
places gladiators were introduced at feasts and tore each 
other to pieces amidst the supper tables to the great delight 
and applause of the guests If et Lipsius penmts himself to 
suppo e the loss of courage and the evident degeneracy of 
mankind to be nearly connected with the abolition of these 
bloody spectacle'! 


30 


Here where the Roman millions blame or praise 
Was Death or Life— the pliwthmgs of a crowd 

Stanza cxln lines 5 and 6 


When one gladiator wounded another, he shouted He 
has It ’ ‘ Hoc habet or Habet ’ The wounded combatant 
dropped his w eapon and advancing to the edge of the arena 
supplicated the spectators If he had fought well the 
people saved him if otherwise or as the) happened to be 
inclined they turned down thcir thumbs and be was slam 
The) were occasional!) sosaiagethat the) were impatient 
/if a Combat lasted longer than ordinary without wounds or 
death The emperors presence generally saved the van 
quished and it is recorded is an instance of Caracallas 
ferocity that he sent those who supplicated him for life in 
a spectacle at Nicomedia to ask the people in Other 
words handed them over to be slam A similar ceremony 
IS observed at the Spanish ball fights The magistrate 
presides and after the hor'^eman and piccadores have 


1 Hist Ecclcs , ap Ant I-ftst Eccl Basle, 1535, hb v 
cap xxvj 

2 Cassiod Tripartita, ap Ant Hist Eccl , Basle, 1535 
bb X cap 11 p 543 

3 Baronius DeAiin ettn Notts ad ^Tartyrol Rom I y an 
(See Marangoni Delia viemoitpsacre eprofanedell Anjiteatro 
Flavio p 25 edit 1746 ) 
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fought the bull, the matadorc step'> forward and bows to 
him foi permission to kill the animal If the bull has done 
his duty by killing two or three horses, or a man, which last 
IS rare, the people interfere with shouts, the ladies wavcj 
their handkerchiefs, and the animal is saved The wound'-| 
and death of the horses are accompanied with the loudest 
acclamations, and many gestures of delight, especially from 
the female portion of the audience, including those of the 
gentlest blood Every thing depends on habit. 1 he author 
of Childc Harold^ the writer of this note, and one or tw*-; 
other Englishmen, who have certainly in other d.t}s b 
the sight of a pitched battle, were, during the summe 
1809, m the governor’s bo\ at the great amphitheatrr 
Santa Maria, opposite to Cadi/ '1 he death of one or\ 
horses completely satisfied their curiosit> A gentlenj 
present, observing them shudder and look pale, noticed t| 
unusual reception of so delightful a sport to some >oi| 
ladies, who stared and smiled, and continued their apDla| 
as another horse fell bleeding to the ground. One bull kiliA 
tliree horses, off Jn^ own honii He was saved bj acchi 
mations, which were redoubled when it was known he be 
longed to a priest 

An Englishman who can be much pleased with seeing tw/j 
men beat themselves to pieces, cannot bear to look at 
horse galloping round an arena with his bowels ti ailing 015 
the ground, and turns fiom the spectacle and the spectatori^ 
with horror and disgust 


3 ‘ 


And afar 

The Tiber winds, and the broad Ocean laves 
The Latian coast, etc , etc 

Stan/a cIxmv lines 3 and 4 

The whole declivity of the Alban hill is of uiuiv ailed 
beauty, and from the convent on the highest point, which 
has succeeded to the temple of the Latum Jupitei, the pros- 
pect embraces all the objects alluded to m the cited stan/a , 
the Mediterranean , the whole scene of the latter half of the 
Mnetd, and the coast from beyond the mouth of the Tibei 
to the headland of Circaeum and the Cape of Terracina 

The site of Cicero’s villa may be supposed either at the 
Grotta Ferrata, 01 at the Tusculum of Prince Lucien 
Buonapaite 

The former was thought some years ago the actual site, 
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as may be seen from M>ddletons Z feo/ Cicero At present 
it has lost something of Us credU, except for the Domeni 
chinos Nine monks of the Greek order Ii\e there and the 
adjoining villa is a cardinals summer house The other 
villa called Rufinella, is on the summit of the hill above 
Frascati and many rich remains of Tusculum have been 
found there besides seventy two statues of difterent merit 
and preservation and seven busts 
From the same eminence are seen the Sabine hills em 
Nisomed m which lies the long valle) of Rustica There 
otL sev eral circumstances which tend to establish the identity 
2nd this valley with the Usitca of Horace and it seems 
supjjssible that the mosaic pavement which the peasants 
"’^^icover by throwing up the earth of a vineyard may belong 
hlO) his villa Rusticals pronounced short not according to 
Jr stress upon — ■ Usttccc ctibanUs It is more rational to 
link that we are wrong than that the inhabitants of Ais 
eluded valley have changed their tone m this word The 
addition of the consonant prefixed is nothing yet it is 
necessary to be aware that Rustica may be a modem name 
uhich the peasants may b&te caught from the antiquaries 
The villa, or the mosaic is m avineyard on aknoU covered 
with chestnut trees A stream runs down the valley and 
although It IS not true as said m the guide books that this 
’ stream is called Licenza yet there is a village on a rock at 
the head of the valley, which is so denominated and which 
may have taken Us name from the Digentia Licenza con 
tains seven hundred inhabitants On a peak a little wav 
beyond is Cmtclla containing three hundred On the 
banks of the Amo a litile before you turn up into Valle 
Rustica to the left about an hour from the vtUa is a town 
called Vicovaro another favourable coincidence with the 
Vana of the poet At the end of the valley towards the 
Amo there is a bare hill crowned with 1 little town called 
Bardela At the foot of this hill the rivulet of Licenza flows 
and is almost absorbed in awide sandy bed before it reaches 
the Amo Nothing can be more fortunate for the lines of 
the poet whether in a metapborjcaJ or direct sense — 

'Me quotiens reficit gelidus Digentia nvub 
Quern Mandela bibit rugosus frigore pagus 

The stream is clear high up the valley, but before it reaches 
the hill of Bardela looks green and yellow like a sulphur 
rivulet 

J Locca Giovane, a ruined village in the hills half an hour s 
k from the vineyard where the pavement is shown does 
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seem to be the site of the fane of Vacuna, and an inscription 
found there tells that this temple of the Sabine Victory was 
repaired by Vespasian With these helps, and a position 
corresponding exactly to every thing which the poet has 
told us of his retieat, we may feel tolerably secuie of our 

The hill which should be Lucretilis is called Campanile, 
and by following up the rivulet to the pretended Bandusia, 
you come to the roots of the higher mountain Gennaro 
Singularly enough, the only spot of ploughed land m the 
whole valley is on the knoll wheie this Bandusia rises 

“ tu frigus amabile 

Fessis vomere tauiis 
Prffibes, et pecon vago ” 

The peasants show another spring near the mosaic pave- 
ment, which they call “ Oiadma,” and which flows down the 
hills into a tank, or mill-dam, and thence tiickles over into 
the Digentia 

But we must not hope 

“To trace the Muses upwards to their spimg,” 

by exploring the windings of the romantic valley m search 
of the Bandusian fountain It seems strange that any one 
should have thought Bandusia a fountain of the Digentia — 
Horace has not let drop a word of it , and this immortal 
spring has in fact been discovered in possession of the 
holders of many good things m Italy, the monks It was 
attached to the church of St Gervais and Protais near 
Venusia, wheie it was most likely to be found ^ We shall 
not be so lucky as a late traveller m finding the “ occasional 
pine ” still pendent on the poetic villa There is not a pine in 
the whole valley, but there are two cypresses, which he evi- 
dently took, or mistook, for the tree m the ode ^ The truth 
IS, that the pine is now, as it was in the days of Virgil, a 
garden tree, and it was not at all likely to be found in the 
craggy acclivities of the valley of Rustica Horace probably 
had one of them m the orchard close above his farm, imme- 
diately overshadowing his villa, not on the rocky heights at 
some distance fiom his ah^de The touiist may have easily 
supposed himself to have seen this pine figured in the above 
cypresses , for the oiange and lemon trees which throw such 
a bloom over his description of the royal gardens at Naples, 

r. See Historical Illustrations of the Fourth CantOy p 43 
2. See Classical Toury etc , chap vii p 250, vol 11 
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unless they have been since displaced were assuredly onl) 
acacias and other common garden shrubs ^ 


32 

Upon the blue Symplegades 

Stanza clxxvi line i 

[Lord Byron embarhcd from ‘ Calpe s rock (Gibraltar) 
August 19 1809 and after travelling through Greece he 
reached Constantinople in the Salsett frigate Ma> 14, rSio 
The t^vo island rocks — the Cjanean Symplegades — stand 
one on the European the other on the Asiatic side of the 
Strait where the Bosphorus joins the Euxinc or Black Sea 
Both these rocks were visited by Lord Byron m June iSro 
— Note^ Ed 1879 ] 


I Under our windows and bordering on the beach is 
the ro}aI garden, laid out m parterres and walks shaded by 
rows of orange trees ’ ^Classical Tour etc chap a vol ii 

065 
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